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FOREWORD 

by 

FRANK LAUNDER 
President of the Screenwriters’ Association 

when you have read the three screenplays making up this 
original publication you may wonder how it is that while 
you are familiar with the names of a host of film stars, and 
even a number of directors and producers, you know the 
names of hardly any screenwriters. 

The reason is a simple one. Stars, directors and producers 
receive an excessive amount of publicity, but screenwriters 
are seldom mentioned. They are indeed the back-room boys 
of film production; and yet screenwriters are the greatest 
creative influence in films. ‘The play’s the thing’ applies 
just as much to the cinema as it does to the theatre, and a 
good screenplay calls for no less a degree of writing ability 
and craftsmanship than does a good play. Whether it derives 
from an original film story or from a book or play, the 
screenplay, and all that is contained within it, is the blue¬ 
print of the film. It should offer a well-cpnstructed story 
with a clear delineation of each and every character, a picture 
of their environments and a description of their actions and 
the words they speak. It should suggest the atmosphere of 
the scenes and the mood of the characters. It should outline 
the movements of the camera, and wherever it heightens 
dramatic effect indicate the size of the image required, and 
the angle from which the scene should be shot. 

In a broad sense the art of screenwriting may be said to 
combine aspects of the novel with elements of the drama. 
The novelist deals largely in mood, atmosphere and charac¬ 
ter with the spoken word generally a secondary considera¬ 
tion? The dramatist, because of the limitations of the stage, 
is forced to rely to a great extent upon the spoken word. 
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Th$ screenwriter can have the best of both worlds. The 
screenplay is in fact the most exciting of all writing mediums, 
and it offers tremendous scope to writers of imagination. 

This nicely representative collection of screenplays pro. 
vides ample proof of the part the screenwriter plays in .the 
making of good films. 



INTRODUCTION 

by 

ROGER MANVELL 

the fiction film is a comparatively new method of telling 
stories to a large public. The older-established ways, the 
novel and the drama, differ more widely from the film than 
they do from each other. The author and reader of a novel 
share the privilege of direct entry into the mental and 
emotional processes of human character: theirs is a solitary 
session of description and contemplation in print. The 
drama, on the other hand, is not a solitary entertainment: it 
relies on the free flow of interest and emotion between the 
actors and their audience. It uses dialogue, like the novel, 
but in the form of living, spoken speech, but its main action 
takes place before the eyes of the spectators. Unlike the* 
freer form of the novel (which can be moved about in time 
and space just as its author likes), the drama has normally 
to submit to the strict formal discipline of a limited number of 
scenes and a length which seldom exceeds two hours on the 
stage; the fatigue of actors and audiences has to be borne in 
mind. • 

The drama and the novel, however, haVe an important 
particular in common, their final glory of style ftes in words. 
They both belong to the art of literature. 

The film belongs to the visual arts, drawing for a part of 
its collective appeal upon words and music. It has been 
called a composite art, and is plainly seen to be so in examples 
of bad film craftsmanship where, perhaps, an excess of 
spectacular decor may be used to make a trivial story seem 
grand, or the emotional power of musical instruments may 
be brought to bear on an audience to persuade them that a 
common flirtation possesses the attributes of a great passion. 
A gdod film draws its many resources, pictorial movement, 
htjjjnan speech, music and the natural sounds of life, into a 

xiii 
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composed whole, where each element serves the others in a 
unified work of art. Nevertheless, the most* powerful ele¬ 
ment in a good film’s appeal derives from its succession of 
moving pictures. Through these the audience can follow 
every detail of the action and watch the effect upon* the 
various characters of such words as are spoken. 

The dialogue of a screenplay may rise to a form of litera¬ 
ture, but this quality is only accidental. The best films can 
never be judged by their dialogue divorced from the context 
of the moving picture itself. A single word, a mutter or a 
broken sentence may reveal everything about an emotion 
when the actor’s face and body are enlarged in a close-up. 
A gesture significantly photographed makes a lame phrase 
full of meaning and character. The published screenplay 
must always be read with the visual picture in the reader’s 
mind. 

It is as important to the art of the film that the scripts of 
interesting and significant screenplays should be available to 
read as it is important to the art of the drama that plays 
should be published. Both are specialized forms of reading, 
for both depend for their final effect on production and 
performance. If it is necessary to imagine a stage perform¬ 
ance whilst reading a play, how much more important is it to 
visualize the film from the written screenplay, which records, 
shot by shot, not merely what the characters say, but what 
they do, and hovf the camera is placed to watch them doing 
it. 

In presenting these three British screenplays to the reading 
public we hope that visual memories of the films themselves 
will be stirred, and that more light will be thrown on the 
nature of the film as a story-teller’s medium. One of these 
scripts, Scott of the Antarctic , is an original screenplay: it is 
not, like the others, an adaptation from a work already 
established as a play or as a novel. On the other haiid, a 
great deal is to be learned by comparing the screenplays of 
Brief Encounter and Odd Man Out with their originals in play 
am novel form. 1 

If this collection of British screenplays meets with success 
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the Publishers^ in collaboration with the British Film 
Academy, hope to produce further volumes, and possibly to 
widen their scope by including translations of scripts of 
important foreign-language films. The publication of 
screenplays is an established practice in many countries 
abroad, but, with a few exceptions, has not yet become 
accepted in Britain. We hope this volume of three outstand¬ 
ing British film scripts will prove of interest both to students 
of the cinema and to the general reading public. 

British Film Academy . 




EDITORIAL NOTE 

it is important for the reader to realize that, unlike a play 
written for the stage, a film-script has, as it were, no defini¬ 
tive text. The script remains fluid and subject to major 
alterations right up to and during the time the film is in the 
process of being shot and edited. Subsequently, the film 
itself becomes the creative work of art, and the script is 
normally discarded. 

The screenplays printed in this volume represent two 
advanced phases of script-writing. Odd Man Out is the 
screenplay as it was given initially to the actors and film 
technicians. It contains many scenes which were later 
altered, added to or abandoned altogether while the film 
was being made: the more important of these alterations 
and additions are indicated in footnotes. The reader is able 
therefore in this particular example of a screenplay to see 
how the actual rehearsal and shooting of a film scene by 
scene and its subsequent editing can considerably modify 
what has been prepared in advance on paper. 

Brief Encounter and Scott of the Antarctic , however, have 
been edited so that they follow the film closely. Brief 
Encounter remains a straight shooting-script,Jand details of 
camera movement and shot-by-shot editing* are described 
generally, rather than indicated particularly. 

The script of Scott of the Antarctic has been prepared 
specially for this volume by Ivor Montagu, Walter Meade 
and Sidney Cole. Ivor Montagu has written the following 
note upon it: 

What is a screenplay? The question must be asked 
because, for the record, the reader should know what he is 
getting! Is it the script as written by the author’s hands— 
the equivalent of a written manuscript, or an unproduced 
yet printed play? Is it the version from which the director 
and his production unit shoot the scenes—the equivalent, 
perl^ps, of a theatre prompt-copy? Or is it a virtual 

xvii 
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transcript, trimmed and tidied to match thf. images which, 
surviving the accidents and inspirations of floor and 
cutting-room, eventually appeared before the public? 

For this last stage there is no exact equivalent in dramtfti' 
literature, unless it be a play which remains unpublished 
till it has been revised in the light of the experience of 
actual production. It is this version, however, which is 
printed here. 

Let it not be thought that this clarification discloses any 
discord. The authors working on ‘Scott’ and what, on 
the Continent, are called the ‘realizators’ (the associate 
producer and the director) all had fingers in the pie through¬ 
out all three versions. The shavings-off, the addings-on, 
the reconstructional second-thoughts, were often common 
product. The only substantial change between the prompt- 
copy and the finished film—the elimination of scenes at 
base alternating, by cross-cut, with scenes of the journey 
back—were made necessary for reasons of length as well as 
of form. But the reader should understand that, in exactly 
its present character, the printed version of the screen-play 
post-dates and not ante-dates the film. 



LIST OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


The position {or Set-up) of the Camera when photographing or 
shooting a scene {called a Shot): 

Big Close Up (B.C.U.): Detail of head, hand, object. 

Close Up or Close Shot (C.U. or C.S.): Shot of the whole 
face, or complete part of a subject. 

Medium Close Up (M.C.U.): The full head and shoulders 
of an actor. 

Medium Shot (M.S.): Shot including the greater part of 
the human body. 

Long Shot. (L.S.): Shot taken some distance from the 
subject. 

Very Long Shot (V.L.S.): Shot taken at some great 
distance from the subject. 

Distant Shot (D.S.): A Shot covering a whole region of 
territory seen from a vantage point, like a hill. 

A Shot is said to be a Two Shot if it includes two people, 
a Three Shot if it includes three, and so on. 

The location of Shots is normally indicated as being 

Exterior (abbreviated Ext.) or Interior (abbreviated 
Int .) 

z. The movement of the Camera whilst Shootingf 

A camera Tracks when it moves to or from* or along¬ 
side the subject it is photographing. Similarly it 
Moves in or Fulls hack from the subject, propelled on 
a wheeled carriage or mounted on a mobile crane. 
When the camera-eye moves horizontally over a 
scene it is said to Pan , which is short for taking a 
panorama photograph. 

3. Camera Speed. 

When a subject appears on the screen moving at a rate 
faster than natural movement, it is said to be moving 
in Quick motion. The reverse effect is called Slow 
motion . 
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4. Points in Editing or Assembling the Film / 

A film-script is divided into numbered Shots , and 
usually into Sequences . The latter are indicate^ in 
some scripts (e.g. Scott of the Antarctic ), but more 
often only implied as the screen-story divides into 
its main episodes. The joining of shot to shot can be 
effected in different ways: 

First, by the straight Cut , one shot immediately 
succeeded on the screen by the next. Secondly, 
by the Dissolve or Mix, one shot merging by 
momentary superimposition with the next. 
Thirdly, by the Fade , in which a shot slowly 
vanishes into darkness (Fade out ) or emerges 
slowly from darkness (Fade in ). Sometimes 
two or more shots are Superimposed in one scene 
for a definite dramatic effect. Sometimes shots 
are rapidly Intercut in what is called a Montage 
to achieve a definite effect (for example, the 
rapid indication of passing time or the transi¬ 
tion of a railway journey). 

5. Dialogue . 

A character is said to speak Off (i.e. Off-scene) when his 
voice is heard at the same time as some other subject 
occupies the screen. (Cp. the theatre term, Off- 
stage). c Similarly, the use of sound (for example, 
shouting by a crowd) Over-scene means its super¬ 
imposition for special effect whilst the screen is 
occupied by some other subject. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTER 

Thfe action of this film takes place during the winter of 

1938-39. 

1. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Night. Long Shot, Number 1 
platform of Milford Junction Station. It is early evening. A lotal 
train is pulling into the station as a voice over the station loud¬ 
speaker announces: 

‘Milford Junction’—‘Milford Junction’ 

The engine of the train comes closer and closer to the camera until 
it fills the picture. A great cloud of steam hisses out from the 
engine, and the screen becomes white. The main titles appear. 
Dissolve 

2. The screen is filled with steam. As the last title fades out the 
steam disperses, revealing a shot of the engine, which starts to pull 
away from camera out of the station. Cut to 

3. Medium shot of Albert Godby at the ticket barrier. He is 
somewhere between 30 and 40. His accent is north country. He 
collects the last few tickets from the passengers of the departing 
train and moves off out of picture, towards the edge of the platform. 
Cut to 

t 

4. Medium long shot. The camera is shooting from between the 
rails, which adjoin Number 2 platform. An express is 'approaching 
in the distance. Albertjumps down from Number 1 platform on to 
the track. He walks up into medium shot and waits for the express 
to pass. It roars over the camera, practically blotting out the 
picture. Cut to 

J. Close shot of Albert as he watches the train go by. The lights 
from the carriage windows flash across his face. From his waistcoat 
pocket he takes out a watch and chain and checks the time of the 
train . By the look of satisfaction on his face we know that it is 
punctual. He puts the watch back and the lifists cease flashing on bis 
face. The train has passed. He follows it with bis eyes. 

5 
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.6. Insert of Albert's watch, reading 5.3 J is cut into the above 
scene. Cut to 

7. Ext. Railway tunnel. Long shot. The train roars into a 
tunnel. Cut to 

8. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Medium shot of Albert 
Godby as he crosses the line, over which the express has just passed. 
He jumps up on to Number 2 platform and crosses over to the 
refreshment room. The camera pans with him. Cut to 

9. Int. Milford Junction Station. Refreshment room. Medium 
long shot. The camera pans with Albert as he crosses the refresh¬ 
ment room and goes over to the counter behind which stands Myrtle 
Bagot and her assistant Beryl Waters. Myrtle is a buxom and 
imposing widow. Her hair is piled high, and her expression reason¬ 
ably jaunty except on those occasions when a strong sense of refine¬ 
ment gets the better of her. Beryl is pretty but dimmed, not only by 
Myrtle's personal effulgence, but by her firm authority. 

Albert: Hullo!—Hullo!—Hullo! 

Myrtle: Quite a stranger, aren’t you? 

Albert: I couldn’t get in yesterday. 

Myrtle {bridling): I wondered what happened to you. 
Albert: I ’ad a bit of a dust-up. 

Myrtle {preparing his tea): What about? 

Albert: Saw a chap getting out of a first-class compart¬ 
ment, and^when he comes to give up ’is ticket it was third- 
class, and I told ’im he’d ’ave to pay excess, and then he 
turned a bit nasty and I ’ad to send for Mr. Saunders. 
Myrtle: Fat lot of good he’d be. 

Albert: He ticked him off proper. 

Myrtle: Seein’s believing- 

The camera pans off Albert and Myrtle on to a table at the far 
end of the refreshment room. Seated at the table are Alu Harvey 
and Laura Jesson. He is about 3J and wears a mackintosh and a 
squash hat. She is an attractive woman in the thirties. Her clothes 
are not smart, but obviously chosen with taste . They are m earnest 
conversation, but we do not hear what they are saying, 
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Albert (off): I tell you, he ticked ’irn off proper—‘You 
pay the balance at once/ he said, ‘or I’ll ’and you over to the 
police.’ You should ’ave seen the chap’s face at the mention 
of the word ‘police’. Changed his tune then ’e did—paid up 
quick as lightning. 

Myrtle (off): That’s just what I mean. He hadn’t got 
the courage to handle it himself. He had to call in the 
police. 

Albert (off): Who said he called in the police. 

Myrtle (off): You did, of course. 

Albert (off): I didn’t do any such thing. I merely said he 
mentioned the police, which is quite a different thing from 
calling them in. He’s not a bad lot, Mr. Saunders. After all, 
you can’t expect much spirit from a man who’s only got one 
lung and a wife with diabetes. 

Myrtle (off): I thought something must be wrong when 
you didn’t come. Cut to 

10-14. Close shot of Albert and Myrtle . Beryl is in the back - ■ 
ground . Close ups of Albert and Myrtle individually are used 
during the scene . 

Albert: I’d have popped in to explain, but I had a date, 
and ’ad to run for it the moment I went off. 

Myrtle (frigidly): Oh, indeed! 

Albert: A chap I know’s getting married.* 

Myrtle: Very interesting, I’m sure. * 

Albert: What’s up with you, anyway? • 

Myrtle: I’m sure I don’t know to what you’re referring. 

Albert: You’re a bit unfriendly all of a sudden. 

Myrtle (ignoring him): Beryl, hurry up—put some coal in 
the stove while you’re at it. 

Beryl: Yes, Mrs. Bagot. 

Myrtle: I’m afraid I really can’t stand here wasting my 
time irf idle gossip, Mr. Godby. 

Albert: Aren’t you going to offer me another cup? 

Myrtle: You can ’ave another cup and welcome when 
you’ve finished that one. Beryl’ll give it to you—I’ve got my 
" accounts to do. 
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Albert: I’d rather you gave it to me. 

Myrtle: Time and taide wait for no man* Mr. Godby. 

Albert: I don’t know what you’re huffy about, but 
whatever it is I’m very sorry. Cut to • 

15. Medium shot of Dolly at the counter. ¥ or get ting her tea , she 
hurries across the room and the camera pans with her into a three 
shot with Laura and Alec. 

Dolly: Laura! What a lovely surprise! 

Laura {dashed): Oh, Dolly! 

Dolly: My dear, I’ve been shopping till I’m dropping! 
My feet are nearly falling off, and my throat’s parched. I 
thought of having tea in Spindle’s, but I was terrified of 
losing the train. I’m always missing trains, and being late for 
meals, and Bob gets disagreeable for days at a time—he’s 
been getting those dreadful headaches you know—I’ve been 
trying to make him see a doctor, but he won’t. {Flopping 
down at their table) Oh, dear. 

Laura: This is Doctor Harvey. 

Alec {rising): How do you do! 

Dolly {shaking hands): How do you do. Would you be a 
perfect dear and get me my cup of tea? I don’t think I could 
drag my poor old bones back to the counter again. I must 
get some chocolates for Tony, too, but I can do that 
afterwards. 

She offers him mney. 

Alec {waving it away): No, please. . . . 

He goes drearily out of picture towards the counter. Cut to 

16. Close shot of Dolly and Laura. 

Dolly: My dear—what a nice-looking man. Who on 
earth is he? Really, you’re quite a dark horse. I shall tele¬ 
phone Fred in the morning and make mischief—this is a bit 
of luck. I haven’t seen you for ages, and I’ve been meaning 
to pop in, but Tony’s had measles, you know, and I had all 
that awful fuss about Phyllis—but of course you don’t 
know—she left me, « 

Laura {with an effort ): Oh, how dreadful! Cut to 
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17-20. Medium shot of Alec at the counter. He is standing next 
to Albert, who is finishing his cup of tea. Albert leaves and 
Myrtle hands Alec the change for Dolly's cup of tea. {Close 
up& of "Laura, Alec and Dolly are used individually during the 
scene.) 

Dolly {off): Mind you, I never cared for her much, but 
still Tony did. Tony adored her, and—but never mind, HI 
tell you all about that in the train. 

The camera pans with Alec as he picks up Dolly's tea and moves 
back to the table into a three shot with Laura and Dolly. He sits 
down again. 

Dolly: Thank you so very much. They’ve certainly put 
enough milk in it—but still, it’ll be refreshing. She sips it. 
Oh, dear—no sugar. 

Alec: It’s in the spoon. 

Dolly: Oh, of course—what a fool I am—Laura, you 
look frightfully well. I do wish I’d known you were coming 
in to-day, we could have come together and lunched and had 
a good gossip. I loathe shopping by myself anyway. 

There is the sound of a bell on the platform, and a loud-speaker 
voice announces the arrival of the Chur ley train. 

Laura: There’s your train. 

Alec: Yes, I know. 

Dolly: Aren’t you coming with us? 

Alec: No, I go in the opposite direction* My practice 
is in Churley. * 

Dolly: Oh, I see. » 

Alec: I’m a general practitioner at the moment. 

Laura {dully): Doctor Harvey is going out to Africa next 
week. 

Dolly: Oh, how thrilling. 

There is the sound of Alec's train approaching. 

Alec: I must go. 

Laura: Yes, you must. 

Alec: Good-bye. 

Dolly: Good-bye. 

He shakes hands with Dolly, looks at Laura swiftly once and gives 
her shoulder a little squeeze. The train is heard rumbling into the 
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station . The camera pans with Alec as he goes over to the door and 
out on to the platform . Cut to 

21. Close shot of Laura and Dolly . Laura is gating at the dfior 
through which Alec has just passed . She seems unaware of the 
chattering Dolly at her side, who proceeds to fumble in her handbag 
for lipstick and a mirror . The camera starts to track slowly 
forward to a close up of Laura . 

Dolly: He’ll have to run or he’ll miss it—he’s got to get 
right over to the other platform. Talking of missing trains 
reminds me of that awful bridge at Broadham Junction— 
you have to go traipsing all up one side, along the top and 
down the other! Well, last week I’d been over to see 
Bob’s solicitor about renewing the lease of the house—and I 
arrived at the station with exactly half a minute to spare. . . . 
Cut to 

22. Close up of Dolly, who is applying lipstick to her chattering 
mouth and watching the operation in her little hand-mirror . 

Dolly: . . . My dear, I flew—I had Tony with me, and 
like a fool, I’d bought a new shade for the lamp in the 
drawing-room—I could just as easily have got it here in 
Milford. Cut to 

23. Close up of Laura . 

Dolly (< off )< ... It was the most enormous thing and I 
could hardly see over it—I’ve never been in such a frizz in 
my life—I nearly knocked a woman down. Cut to 

24. Medium shot at the door on to the platform from Laura*s 
eye-line . 

Dolly ( off): ... Of course, by the time I got home it 
was battered to bits. 

There is the sound of a bell on the platform . Cut to * 

2 J. Close shot of Laura and Dolly . 

Dolly: Is that the train? o 

She addresses Myrtle . 
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Dolly: Can you tell me, is that the Ketchworth train?. 
Myrtle {off): No, that’s the express. 

Laura: The boat-train. 

• Dolly: Oh, yes—that doesn’t stop, does it? 

She gets up and the camera follows with her into a two shot with 
Myrtle at the counter . 

Dolly: Express trains are Tony’s passion in life—I want 
some chocolate, please. 

Myrtle: Milk or plain? 

Dolly: Plain, I think—or no, perhaps milk would be 
nicer. Have you any with nuts in it? 

The express is heard in the distance . 

Myrtle: Nestle’s nut-milk—shilling or sixpence? 

Dolly: Give me one plain and one nut-milk. 

The noise of the express sounds louder . The express roars 
through the station as Dolly finishes buying and paying for her 
chocolate . She turns . Cut to 

26. Medium shot of Laura's table from Dolly's view-point . " 
Laura is no longer there. Cut to 

27. Close shot of Dolly and Myrtle. 

Dolly: Oh, where is she? 

Myrtle (looking over the counter ): I never noticed her go. 
There is the sound of a door opening and they both look up. Cut to 

28. Medium shot . Laura comes in through the door from Number 
2 platform, looking very white and shaky . She shuts the door and 
leans back against it . Dolly enters picture . 

Dolly: My dear, I couldn’t think where you’d dis¬ 
appeared to. 

Laura: I just wanted to see the express go through. 
DollY: What on earth’s the matter? Do you feel ill? 

Laura: I feel a little sick. 

The camera pans with Laura as she goes slowly over to her table, 
where Dolly helps her into a chair . The platform bell goes, 
and the loud-speaker announces the arrival of the Ketchworth 
train . 
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.Laura: That’s our train. 

Dolly goes out of picture towards the counter . 

Dolly {off): Have you any brandy? 

Myrtle (off)Lilm afraid it’s out of hours.* *• 

Dolly (off): Surely—if someone’s feeling ill . . . 

Laura: I’m all right, really. Cut to 

29. Close shot of Dolly and Myrtle . 

Dolly: Just a sip of brandy will buck you up. (to Myrtle) 
Please. . . . 

Myrtle: Very well. . . . 

She pours out some brandy as the train is heard approaching the 
station . 

Dolly: How much? 

Myrtle: Tenpence, please. Cut to 

30. Medium shot of Laura at the table . 

Dolly (off): There! 

The train is heard rumbling into the station . Dolly hurries into 
picture with the brandy . 

Dolly: Here you are, dear. 

Laura (j taking it): Thank you. 

She gulps down the brandy as Dolly proceeds to gather up her 
parcels . The camera pans with them as they hurry across the 
refreshment room and out of the door leading to Number ) platform . 
Cut to 1 

31. Medium shot . The camera pans and tracks with Dolly and 

Laura as they cross the platform to the train . A porter opens the 
door of a third-class compartment . The camera tracks forward 
with them into the compartment . There is the sound of the door 
slamming, off \ Through the carriage window at the far end can be 
seen platform Number 4 . Laura sits down out of picture . Dolly 
bustles over to the corner seat opposite her . v 

Dolly: Well, this is a bit of luck, I must say. . . . 

The carriage gives a jolt and the train starts to pull out of the 
station . * 

Dolly: . . . This train is generally packed. 
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Dolly, having placed her various packages on the seat beside her, 
leans forward to'talk to Laura . 

Dolly: I really am worried about you, dear—you look 
terribly peaky. Cut Jo 

32-33. Close shot of Laura over Dolly*s shoulder . 

Laura: I’m all right—really I am—I just felt faint for a 
minute, that’s all. It often happens to me you know—I once 
did it in the middle of Bobbie’s school concert! I don’t think 
he’s ever forgiven me. 

She gives a little smile, it is obviously an effort, but she succeeds 
reasonably welL Cut to 

34. Close shot of Dolly over Lauras shoulder . 

Dolly (after a slight pause): He was certainly very nice- 
looking. 

Laura: Who? 

Dolly: Your friend—that Doctor whatever his name 
was. Cut to 

3 5. Close shot of Laura over Dolly's shoulder. 

Laura: Yes. He’s a nice creature. 

Dolly: Have you known him long? 

Laura: No, not very long. 

The camera starts to track slowly forward into a close up of Laura, 
who smiles again, quite casually, but her eyes remain miserable. 
Laura: I hardly know him at all, really. . .*. 

Dolly {off): Well, my dear, I’ve always had a passion for 
doctors. I can well understand how it is that women get 
neurotic. Of course some of them go too far. I’ll never 
forget that time Mary Norton had jaundice. The way she 
behaved with that doctor of hers was absolutely scandalous. 
Her husband was furious and said he would. . . . 

Dolly's words fade away . Laura's mouth remains closed, but we 
hear her •thoughts. 

Laura’s Voice: I wish I could trust you. I wish you were 
a wise, kind friend, instead of just a gossiping acquaintance 
that I’ve known for years casually and never particularly 
cared for . . . I wish . . . I wish . . . Cut to 
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36. Close shot of Dolly over Laura* s shoulder . 

Dolly: Fancy him going all the way t6 South Africa. 
Is he married? 

Laura: Yes. e 

Dolly: Any children? Cut to 

37. Close up of Laura . 

Laura: Yes—two boys. He’s very proud of them. 
Dolly (off): Is he taking them with him, his wife and 
children? 

Laura: Yes—yes, he is. Cut to 

38. Close up of Dolly. 

Dolly: I suppose it’s sensible in a way—rushing off to 
start life anew in the wide open spaces, and all that sort of 
thing, but I must say wild horses wouldn’t drag me away 
from England . . . Cut to 

39. Close up of Laura . 

Dolly {off): . . . and home and all the things I’m used 
to—I mean, one has one’s roots after all, hasn’t one? 

Laura: Yes, one has one’s roots. Cut to 

40. Big close up of Dolly*s mouth . 

Dolly: A girl I knew years ago went out to Africa you 
know—her husband had something to do with engineering 
or something, and my dear . . . Cut to 

41. Close up of Laura . 

Dolly {off): She really had the most dreadful time—she 
got some awful kind of germ through going out on a picnic 
and she was ill for months and months . . . 

Dolly*s voice has gradually faded away, and we hear Laura*s 
thoughts—her lips do not move . 

Laura’s Voice: I wish you’d stop talking—I wirh you’d 
stop prying and trying to find out things—I wish you were 
deadl No—I don’t mean that—that was unkind and silly— 
but I wish you’d stop talking. ... 

Dolly's voice fades in again — 
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Dolly (off): ... all her hair came out and she said the 
social life was quite, quite horrid—provincial, you know, 
and very nouveau riche. . . . 

.Laura (wearily): Oh, Dolly. . . .Cut to 

42. Close shot of Dolly over Laura's shoulder . 

Dolly: What’s the matter, dear—are you feeling ill 
again? 

Laura: No, not really ill, but a bit dizzy—I think I’ll 
close my eyes for a little. 

Dolly: Poor darling—what a shame and here am I talking 
away nineteen to the dozen. I won’t say another word and 
if you drop off I’ll wake you just as we get to the level cross¬ 
ing. That’ll give you time to pull yourself together and 
powder your nose before we get out. Cut to 

43-44. Close up of Laura. 

Laura: Thanks, Dolly. 

She leans her head hack and closes her eyes. The background of the 
railway compartment darkens and becomes a misty movement . The 
noise of the train fades away and music takes its place . 

Laura’s Voice: This can’t last—this misery can’t last—I 
must remember that and try to control myself. Nothing 
lasts really—neither happiness nor despair—not even life 
lasts very long—there will come a time in the future when I 
shan’t mind about this any more—when I cai>looJ^ {jack and 
say quite peacefully and cheerfully ‘How silly Lwas’—No, 
No—I don’t want that time to come ever— I want to remem¬ 
ber every minute—always—always—to the end of my 
days. . . . 

Laura's head gives a sudden jerk as the train comes to a standstill . 

Dolly (off): Wake up, Laura! We’re here! 

Simultaneously the background of the compartment comes back to 
normals Station lights flash past on to Laura's face . The music 
stops, and the screech of brakes takes its place. A porter's voice 
is heard calling: 

Power (off): Ketchworth—Ketchworth—Ketchworth! 
Dissolve 
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45. Ext. Ketchwortb Station. Night. Medium shot, tracking. 
Laura and Dolly are walking along the platform at Ketchwortb. 
The lights from the stationary train illuminate their faces. 

Dolly: I could come to th£ house with you quite easily, 
you know—it really isn’t very much out of my way—all I 
have to do is to cut through Elmore Lane—past the 
Grammar School and I shall be home in two minutes. 

Laura: It’s sweet of you, Dolly, but I really feel perfectly 
all right now. That little nap in the train did wonders. 
Dolly: You’re quite sure? 

Laura: Absolutely positive. 

The camera pans with them to the barrier, where they give up 
their tickets. A whistle blows and the train can be heard leaving 
the station . Dolly and Laura stop in the station yard beyond. 
Cut to 

46. Close shot of Laura and Dolly. 

Laura: Thank you for being so kind. 

• Dolly: Nonsense, dear. Well—I shall telephone in the 
morning to see if you’ve had a relapse. 

Laura: I shall disappoint you. 1 

She kisses Dolly. 

Laura: Good night. 

Dolly: Good night—give my love to Fred and the 
children. Dissolve 

47. Ext. Laura*s house . Medium shot of Laura as she ap¬ 
proaches the gate of a solid, comfortable-looking house. The camera 
pans with her as she enters the gate. She feels in her handbag for 
her latchkey, finds it and opens the front door and goes inside the 
house . Cut to 

48. Int. Laura*s house. Hallway . Medium shot of Laura as she 
enters the front door, gives a glance round the hall, shuts 'the door 
quietly and moves out of picture towards the stairs . Cut to 

49. Long shot. The foreground of the picture is framed by a marts 
hat and coat on a hat-stand. Beyond is the stairway and an open 
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door leading to the sitting-room. Laura enters picture and starts 
to go up the stairs . 

Fred {off, from the sitting-roomy. Is that you, Laura? 

^aura {stopping on the stairs ): Yes, dear. 

Fred {off): Thank goodness you’re back, the house has 
been in an uproar. 

Laura: Why— what’s the matter? 

Fred {off): Bobbie and Margaret have been fighting again, 
and they won’t go to sleep until you go in and talk to them 
about it. 

Margaret {off): Mummy—Mummy! Is that you, 
Mummy? 

Laura: Yes, dear. 

Bobbie {off, from upstairs): Come upstairs at once. Mummy 
—I want to talk to you. 

Laura {on the way upstairs again): All right. I’m coming— 
but you’re both very naughty. You should be fast asleep 
by now. Cut to 

50. Upstairs landing . Medium shot. Laura crosses the landing to 
the half-open door of the children's night nursery. Cut to 

51. Int. Children's night nursery . Long shot . The foreground of 
the picture is framed by two small twin beds. The room is in 
darkness and Laura is silhouetted in the doorway. 

Laura: Now what is it, you two? ^ 

Bobbie: Well, Mummy, to-morrow’s my birthday and I 
want to go to the Circus, and to-morrow’s not Margaret’s 
birthday, and she wants to go to the pantomime, and I don’t 
think it’s fair. 

Margaret: I don’t see why we’ve got to do everything 
Bobbie wants, just because it’s his silly old birthday. 
Besides, my birthday is in June, and there aren’t any 
pantomimes in June. 

Bobbie {persuasively): Mummy, why don’t you come and 
sit down on my bed? 

Margaret: No, Bobbie. Mummy’s going to sit on my 
bed. She sat with you last night. 
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Laura: I’m not going to sit with either of you. In fact 
I’m not going to come into the room. It’s far too late to 
discuss it to-night, and if you don’t go to sleep at once I shall 
tell Daddy not to let you go to either. 

Bobby and Margaret (together ): Oh, Mummy! Dissolve 

52. Int. Dining-room . Close shot of Laura and her husband Fred, 
who is a pleasant-looking man in the 40’s. They are seated at a 
round dining-room table and are just finishing their meaL Laura is 
officiating at the Cona coffee machine . The dining-room is 
furnished and comfortable without being in anyway spectacular . 

Fred: Why not take them to both? One in the afternoon 
and one in the evening? 

Laura: You know that’s impossible. We shouldn’t get 
home to bed until all hours—and they’d be tired and 
fractious. 

Fred: One on one day, then, and the other on the other. 
Laura ( handing him a cup of coffee ): Here you are, dear. 
You’re always accusing me of spoiling the children. Their 
characters would be ruined in a month if I left them to your 
over-tender mercies. 

Fred (cheerfully): All right—have it your own way. Cut to 

J}. Close up of Laura . 

Laura: Circus or pantomime? 

FRED^^.vNeither. We’ll thrash them both soundly and 
lock themin the attic, and go to the cinema by ourselves. 
Laura’s eyes suddenly fill with tears . 

Laura: Oh, Fredl Cut to 

54. Close up of Fred . 

Fred: What on earth’s the matter? Cut to 

5 j. Medium shot, Fred and Laura . « 

Laura (frantically dabbing her eyes): Nothing — really it’s 
nothing. 

Fred rises and crosses over to her . He puts his arms round her . 
Cut to 
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56. Close shot, Fred and Laura. 

Fred: Darling—what’s wrong? Please tell me. . . . 

Laura: Really and truly it’s nothing—I’m just a little 
rua-down. I had a sort of fainting spell in the refreshment 
room at Milford—wasn’t it idiotic? Dolly Messiter was 
with me and talked and talked and talked until I wanted to 
strangle her—but still she meant to be kind—isn’t it awful 
about people meaning to be kind?. . . . 

Fred {gently): Would you like to go up to bed? 

Laura: No, Fred — really. . . . 

Fred: Come and sit by the fire in the library and relax— 
you can help me with The Tims crossword. 

Laura {forcing a smile): You have the most peculiar ideas 
of relaxation. 

Fred: That’s better. 

J Laura rises with his arms still round her. Dissolve 

57-9. Int . Library . Fred and Laura are sitting on either side of 
the fire . Fred is in the foreground of the picture. On his lap is 
The Times, opened at the crossword pu^le. He holds a pencil 
in his hand. Laura has some sewing. The library is cosy and 
intimate. {Close ups of Laura and Fred are used individually 
during the scene.) 

Fred: But why a fainting spell? I can’t understand it. 

Laura: Don’t be so silly, darling — I’ve often had fainting 
spells and you know it. Don’t you remerrjberJJobbie’s 
school concert and Eileen’s wedding, and that? time you 
insisted on taking me to that Symphony Concert in the 
Town Hall? 

Fred: That was a nose bleed. 

Laura: I suppose I must just be that type of woman. It’s 
very humiliating. 

Fred: I still maintain that there’d be no harm in you 
seeing Doctor Graves. 

Laura {a little tremulously): It would be a waste of time. 

He looks at her . 

Laura: Do shut up about it, dear—you’re making a fuss 
aboiy: nothing. I’d been shopping and I was tired and the 
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refreshment room was very hot and I suddenly felt sick. 
Nothing more than that—really nothing more than that. 
Now get on with your old puzzle and leave me in peace. 

Fred: All right—have it your own way. (. After a pause.) 
You’re a poetry addict—help me over this—it’s Keats— 
‘When I behold upon the night starred face, huge cloudy 
symbols of a high’—something—in seven letters. 

Laura (with an effort)'. Romance, I think—yes, I’m almost 
sure it is. ‘Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance’—It’ll 
be in the Oxford Book of English Verse. 

Fred: No, that’s right, I’m certain—it fits in with 
‘delirium’ and ‘Baluchistan’. 

Laura: Will some music throw you off your stride? 

Fred: No, dear—I’d like it. 

The camera pans with Laura as she crosses the room, turns on 
the radio and returns to her chair. She has tuned in to the opening 
movement of the Rachmaninoff Concerto in C minor. Cut to 

60. Close up of Laura. She takes up her sewing, then puts it 
down again and looks at her husband. Cut to 

6 1. Close up of Fred. He is concentrating hard and scratching his 
head thoughtfully with the pencil. Cut to 

62. Close up of Laura. Her eyes fill with tears again. The 
camera slgply woves into a big close up of Laura. Her mouth 
remains closed but we hear her thoughts. . . . 

Laura’s Voice: Fred—Fred—dear Fred. There’s so 
much that I want to say to you. You are the only one in the 
world with enough wisdom and gentleness to understand— 
if only it were somebody else’s story and not mine. As it is 
you are the only one in the world that I can never tell—never 
—never—because even if I waited until we were old, old 
people and told you then, you would be bound to look back 
over the years . . . and be hurt and oh, my dear, I don’t 
want you to be hurt. You see, we are a happily married 
couple, and must never forget that. This is my home* . . . 
Cut to 
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63. Medium shot of Fred over Laura's shoulder. He is engrossed 
in his crossword pifigle. 

Laura’s Voice: . . . you are rny husband—and my 
children are upstairs in bed. I am a happily married woman 
—or rather, I was, until a few weeks ago. This is my whole 
world and it is enough—or rather, it was, until a few weeks 
ago. Cut to 

64. Close up of Laura . 

Laura’s Voice: . . . But, oh, Fred, I’ve been so foolish. 
I’ve fallen in love! I’m an ordinary woman—I didn’t think 
such violent things could happen to ordinary people. Cut to 

65. Medium shot of Fred over Laura's shoulder. 

Laura’s Voice: ... It all started on an ordinary day, in 
the most ordinary place in the world. 

The scene, with the exception of Laura, slowly starts to dim out . 
Laura remains a solid figure in the foreground. As the room fades 
away the station refreshment room takes its place. Laura, as well 
as being in the foreground of the picture, is also seated at one of the 
tables in the refreshment room, thus giving the impression that she is 
watching herself . Dissolve 

66. Int. Milford Junction Station. Refreshment room. Night . 
Long shot. The time is 5.30. There are only two or three other 
people in the room. Myrtle and Beryl are behind the wunt£& against 
which Albert is lolling, sipping a cup of tea. 

Laura’s Voice: . . . the refreshment room at Milford 
Junction. I was having a cup of tea and reading a book that 
I’d got that morning from Boots—my train wasn’t due for 
ten minutes. ... I looked up and saw a man come in from 
the platform. He had on an ordinary mac with a belt. His 
hat was turned down, and I didn’t even see his face. He got 
his tea af the counter and turned—then I did see his face. 
It was rather a nice face. He passed my table on the way to 
his. The woman at the counter was going on as usual. You 
know, i told you about her the other day—the one with the 
refin^l voice . . . Cut to 
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67-8. Medium shot, Myrtle> Beryl and Albert at the counter. 
(A close up of Albert is used during the scene.) 

Beryl: Minnie hasn’t touched her milk. 

Myrtle: Did you put it down for her? 

Beryl: Yes, but she never came in for it. 

Albert {conversationally)'. Fond of animals? 

Myrtle: In their place. 

Albert: My landlady’s got a positive mania for animals— 
she’s got two cats, one Manx and one ordinary: three rabbits 
in a hutch in the kitchen, they belong to her little boy by 
rights: and one of them foolish-looking dogs with hair 
over his eyes. 

Myrtle: I don’t know to what breed you refer. 

Albert: I don’t think it knows itself. . . . Cut to 

69-72- Medium shot of Laura. She glances at the clock, and 
collects her parcels in a leisurely manner. 

Myrtle {off): Go and dean off Number Three, Beryl. I 
can see the crumbs on it from here. 

The camera pans with Laura as she walks over to the door leading 
to Number 2 platform. 

Albert {off): What about my other cup. I shall have to be 
moving—the five-forty will be in in a minute. 

Myrtle {off): Who’s on the gate? 

Albert {off): Young William. 

Cut to «-*. * 

« 

73. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Long shot of the express 
roaring into the station. Cut to 

74. Medium shot of Laura. She is standing on the platform with 
the windows of the refreshment room behind her. The lights from 
the express flash across her face as it streaks thrbugh Number 2 
platform. She suddenly puts her hand to her face as a piece of grit 
gets into her eye. She takes out a handkerchief and rubs her eye for a 
few moments then turns and walks back into the refreshment room. 
Cut to 
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75. Int. Refreshment room. Medium shot,from behind the counter. 
Myrtle is in the foreground of the picture . Laura enters through the 
door, comes over to the counter and stands beside Albert, who is 
driqking his second cup of tea. 

Laura: Please, could you give me a glass of water? I’ve 
got something in my eye and I want to bathe it. 

Myrtle: Would you like me to have a look? 

Laura: Please don’t trouble. I think the water will do it. 
Myrtle ( handing her a glass of water): Here. 

Myrtle and Albert watch in silence as Laura bathes her eye . 
Albert: Bit of coal-dust, I expect. 

Myrtle: A man I knew lost the sight of one eye through 
getting a bit of grit in it. 

Albert: Nasty thing—very nasty. 

Myrtle {as Laura lifts her head): Better? 

Laura {obviously in pain): I’m afraid not—oh! 

Alec enters picture. 

Alec: Can I help you? 

Laura: Oh, no please—it’s only something in my eye. 
Myrtle: Try pulling down your eyelid as far as it’ll go. 
Albert: And then blowing your nose. 

Alec: Please let me look. I happen to be a doctor. 
Laura: It’s very kind of you. 

Alec: Turn round to the light, please. Cut to 

76. Close two shot of Laura and Alec. ^ m 

Alec: Now—look up—now look down—I can see it. 

Keep still. . . . 

He twists up the corner of his handkerchief and rapidly operates 
with it. 

Alec: There. ... 

Laura {blinking): Oh, dear—what a relief—it was 
agonizing. 

ALEC:«It looks like a bit of grit. 

Laura: It was when the express went through. Thank 
you very much indeed. 

Ale<j: Not at all. 

There is the sound of a bell on the platform. 
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Albert ( off)'. There we go—I must run. 

Laura: How lucky for me that you happened to be here. 
Alec: Anybody could have done it. 

Laura: Never mind, you did, and Fm most grateful. , 
Alec: There’s my train—good-bye. 

The camera follows Alec as he leaves the buffet and goes out of the 
door to Number 3 platform. Cut to 

77. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Medium shot. The 
camera pans with Alec as he comes out of the refreshment room 
and hurries along the platform and down the subway. Cut to 

78. Medium shot of Eaura as she comes out of the refreshment 
room door on to Number 4 platform. She idly glances across at the 
opposite platform and sees: Cut to 

79. Medium shot of the subway entrance on Number 4 platform 
from Laura's view-point. Alec walks on to the platform. After 
he has taken a few steps his train pulls into the station thus hiding 
him from view. Cut to 

80. Close up of Laura. She watches the train as it draws to a 
standstill. 

Laura’s Voice: . . . That’s how it all began—just 
through me getting a little piece of grit in my eye. 

Laura looks up as she hears her own train approaching. Cut to 

81. Long shot of Number } and 4 platforms. The engine of 
Alec's train is in the background. Laura's train steams into 
Number } platform, hiding it from view. Dissolve 

82. Medium shot, taken from outside the window of Laura's 
compartment. Laura sits down, opens her book and starts to read . 

Laura’s Voice: I completely forgot the whole incident— 
it didn’t mean anything to me at all, at least I didn’t think it 

did. 

There is the sound of a guard's whistle and the train starts to 
move off. Fade out 
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As the screen goes black, we hear Laura’s voice. 

Laura’s Voice: The next Thursday I went into Milforcl 
again as usual. . . . Fade in 

8 3 * Ext. Milford High Street . Day. Medium shot of Laura. 
The camera is tracking with Laura as she walks along the High 
Street, carrying a shopping basket. She checks the contents of the 
basket with a shopping list, and having decided on her next port of 
call, she quickens her step. Dissolve 

84. Int. Boots Chemist. Medium shot. Laura is walking away 
from the library section and goes over to a counter with soaps, tooth¬ 
brushes, etc. 

Laura’s Voice: I changed my book at Boots—Miss Lewis 
had at last managed to get the new Kate O’Brien for me—I 
believe she’d kept it hidden under the counter for two daysl 
On the way out I bought two new toothbrushes for the 
children—I like the smell of a chemist’s better than any other 
shop—it’s such a mixture of nice things—herbs and scent 
and soap. . . . Cut to 

85. Close shot of Mrs. Leftwich at the end of the counter. 

Laura’s Voice: . . . that awful Mrs. Leftwich was at the 

other end of the counter, wearing one of the silliest hats I’ve 
ever seen. Cut to 

86. Medium shot of Laura. She places the toothbrushes in her 

shopping bag and leaves the counter. • 

Laura’s Voice: . . . fortunately she didn’t look up, so 1 
got out without her buttonholing me. Just as I stepped out 
on to the pavement. . . . Dissolve 

87. Medium shot of Laura as she comes out of Boots . Alec comes 
by walking rather quickly . He is wearing a turned-down hat and a 
mackintosh . He recognises her — stops—and raises his hat. 

AuEC^Good morning. 

Laura (jumping slightly ): Oh—good morning. 

Alec: How’s the eye? 

Lau^a: Perfectly all right. How kind it was of you to take 
so much trouble. 
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Alec: It was no trouble at all. 

After a slight pause . 

Alec: It’s clearing up, I think. 

Laura: Yes—the sky looks much lighter, doesn’t it? f 
Alec: Well, I must be getting along to the hospital. 
Laura: And I must be getting along to the grocer’s. 
Alec ( with a smile): What exciting lives we lead, don’t we? 
Good-bye. Dissolve 

88 . Int. Subway. Night. Medium shot of Laura walking along 
the subway. She is a little out of breath. 

Laura’s Voice: That afternoon I had been to the Palla¬ 
dium as usual, but it was a terribly long film, and when I 
came out I had had to run nearly all the way to the station. 
Laura starts to go up the steps leading to Number 3 platform. 
Cut to 

89. Medium shot of Laura as she comes up the subway steps on 
to Number 3 platform. 

Laura’s Voice: As I came up on to the platform the 
Churley train was just puffing out. Cut to 

90. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Long shot of the train leaving 
Number 4 platform. Cut to 

91. Close up of Laura y watching the Churley train . 

LAUiuis Voice: I looked up idly as the windows of the 
carriages Vent by, wondering if he was there. ... I 
remember this crossing my mind but it was quite unimpor¬ 
tant—I was really thinking of other things—the present for 
your birthday was worrying me rather. It was terribly 
expensive, but I knew you wanted it, and I’d sort of half 
taken the plunge and left a deposit on it at Spink and Rob¬ 
son’s until the next Thursday. The next Thursday. . . . 
Dissolve % 

92. Int. Spink & Robson's. Day. Close up of a travelling clock 
with a barometer, and dates all in one. It is standing on % a glass 
shew case. Cut to 
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93. Close up of Laura with show case in background. She is 
looking down at the clock admiringly. 

Laura’s Voice: . . . Well—I squared my conscience by 
thinking how pleased you would be, and bought it—it was 
wildly extravagant I know, but having committed the crime, 
I suddenly felt reckless and gay. . . . Dissolve 

94. Ext. Milford High Street. Long shot. The camera pans with 
Laura as she walks along the street, carrying a small parcel in her 
hand. It is a sunny day and she is smiling. A barrel organ is 
playing. 

Laura’s Voice: The sun was out and everybody in the 
street looked more cheerful than usual—and there was a 
barrel organ at the corner by Harris’s, and you know how I 
love barrel organs—it was playing ‘Let the Great Big World 
Keep Turning’, and I gave the man sixpence and went to the 
Kardomah for lunch. Dissolve 

95. Int. Kardomah Cafe. Medium shot of Laura, who is sitting at 
an alcove table in the Kardomah. A waitress is just finishing 
taking her order. 

Laura’s Voice: It was very full, but two people had got up 
from the table just as I had come in—that was a bit of luck, 
wasn’t it? Or was it? Just after I had given my order, 1 saw 
him come in. He looked a little tired, I thought, and there 
was nowhere for him to sit, so I smiled and said. . . . 
Laura: Good morning. Cut to f • 

96. Close up of Alec. 

Alec: Good morning. Are you all alone? Cut to 

97. Medium shot, Laura and Alec. 

Laura: Yes, I am. 

Alec: Would you mind very much if I shared your table 
—it’s ve*y full and there doesn’t seem to be anywhere else? 

Laura (moving a couple of parcels and her bag): Of course 
not. 

Alec h&tgs up his hat and mackintosh and sits down next to her . 
Cut to 
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98. Two shot, Alec and Laura. 

Alec: Fm afraid we haven't been properly introduced— 
my name's Alec Harvey. 

Laura (shaking hands): How do you do—mine's Laura 
Jesson. 

Alec: Mrs. or Miss? 

Laura: Mrs. You're a doctor, aren’t you? I remember 
you said you were that day in the refreshment room. 

Alec: Yes—not a very interesting doctor—just an ordi¬ 
nary G.P. My practice is in Churley. 

A waitress comes to the table . 

Waitress: Can I take your order? 

Alec {to Laura): What did you plump for? 

Laura: The soup and the fried sole. 

Alec {to waitress): The same for me, please. 

Waitress: Anything to drink? 

Alec: No, thank you. 

Alec pauses and looks at Laura . 

Alec: That is—would you like anything to drink? 

Laura: No, thank you—just plain water. 

Alec {to waitress): Plain water please. 

As the waitress goes away a Ladies Orchestra starts to play very 
loudly . Laura jumps. Cut to 

99. Long shot of the Ladies Orchestra . They are playing with 
enthusiasm . JSut to 

100. Close shot of Laura and Alec . They both laugh . Alec 
catches Laura*s eye and nods towards the cellist . Cut to 

101. Close shot of the cellist . She is a particularly industrious 
member of the orchestra . 

Laura's Voice: I'd seen that woman playing the cello 
hundreds of times, but I'd never noticed before how funny 
she looked. Cut to 

102. Close shot , Laura and Alec . 

Laura: It really is dreadful, isn't it—but we shouldn't 
laugh—they might* see us. 
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Alec: There should be a society for the prevention 0/ 
cruelty to musical instruments—you don’t play the piano, 
I hope? 

Laura: I was forced to as a child. 

Alec: You haven’t kept it up? 

Laura {smiling): No— my husband isn’t musical at all. 

Alec: Bless him! 

Laura: For all you know, I might have a tremendous, 
burning professional talent. 

Alec {shaking his head): Oh dear, no. 

Laura: Why are you so sure? 

Alec: You’re too sane—and uncomplicated. 

Laura {fishing in her bag for her powder puff): I suppose it’s a 
good thing to be so uncomplicated—but it does sound a little 
dull. 

Alec: You could never be dull. 

Laura: Do you come here every Thursday? 

Alec: Yes, to spend a day in the hospital. Stephen Lynn 
—he’s the chief physician here—graduated with me. I 
take over from him once a week—it gives him a chance 
to go up to London and me a chance to study the hospital 
patients. 

Laura: I see. 

Alec: Do you? 

Laura: Do I what? 

Alec: Come here every Thursday? % * „ 

Laura: Yes*—I do the week’s shopping, change my 
library book, have a little lunch, and generally go to the 
pictures. Not a very exciting routine, really, but it makes a 
change. 

Alec: Are you going to the pictures this afternoon? 

Laura: Yes. 

Alec: How extraordinary—so am I. 

Laura? But I thought you had to work all day in the 
hospital. 

Alec: Well, between ourselves, I killed two patients this 
morning by accident and the Matron’s very displeased with 
me. I pimply daren’t go back. ... 
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, Laura: How can you be so silly. . . . 

Alec: Seriously—I really did get through most of my 
work this morning—it won’t matter a bit if I play truant. 
Would you mind very much if I came to the pictures with 
you? 

Laura ( hesitating ): Well—I. . . 

Alec: I could sit downstairs and you could sit upstairs. 
Laura: Upstairs is too expensive. 

She smiles . The orchestra stops playing, 

Laura’s Voice: The orchestra stopped as abruptly as it 
had started, and we began to laugh again, and I suddenly 
realized that I was enjoying myself so very much. 

A waitress arrives hack with the soup . 

Laura’s Voice: I had no premonitions although I suppose 
I should have had. It all seemed so natural—and so—so 
innocent. 

103. Close up of Alec over Laura’s shoulder to cover above scene . 

104. Close up of Laura over Alec’s shoulder to cover above scene . 
Dissolve 

105. Close up of the luncheon hill on a plate . Alec’s hand comes 
into picture and picks it up, Laura’s hand comes into picture and 
tries to take it from him, 

Lau? Vs Voice: We finished lunch, and the idiot of a 
waitress had put the bill all on one. Cut to 

106. Close shot of Laura and Alec, 

Alec: I really must insist. 

Laura: I couldn’t possibly. 

Alec: Having forced my company on you, it’s only fair 
that I should pay through the nose for itl 

Laura: Please don’t insist—I would so much rather we 
halved it, really I would—please. 

Alec: I shall give in gracefully. 

Laura’s Voice: We halved it meticulously—we even 
halved the tip. Cut to ( 
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107. Medium shot, Laura> Alec and the waitress. They get up 
from the table and the orchestra starts again. They start laugfling 
again. The camera pans with them as they start to leave the 
restaurant. Dissolve 

108. Ext. Milford High Street. Medium shot, tracking with 
Laura and Alec as they walk along the High Street. 

Laura: We have two choices—‘The Loves of Cardinal 
Richelieu’ at the Palace, and ‘Love in a Mist* at the Palladium. 
Alec: You’re very knowledgeable. 

Laura: There must be no argument about buying the 
tickets—we each pay for ourselves. 

Alec: You must think me a very poor doctor if I can’t 
afford a couple of one and ninepennies! 

Laura: I insist. 

Alec: I had hoped that you were going to treat mel 
Laura: Which is it to be—Palace or Palladium? 

Alec {with decision ): Palladium, I was once very sick on a 
channel steamer called ‘Cardinal Richelieu’. Dissolve 

109. Int. Cinema. Long shot of the Palladium Proscenium. On the 
screen a trailer is being shown, advertising a coming attraction. 
Superimposed over four spectacular shots in ever increasing si%es> are 
the following words, which %oom up towards the Audience: 

stupendous! colossal!! 

gigantic!!! epoch-making!!!! ~ 

* • » 

A burst of flame appears, followed by the title of the picture 
‘Flames of Passion ’ coming shortly. The trailer ends abruptly and 
the first of a series of Advertisements is flashed on the screen . It is 
a drawing of a pram with the words 

BUY YOUR PRAM AT BURTONS 
22, MILFORD HIGH STREET. 

no. Close shot, Laura and Alec. They are seated in the middle 
of the front row of the Circle. A beam of light from the projector 
forms the background of the picture. 

Laui^a {leaningforward over the edge of the circle ): I feel awfully 
grandjperched up here—it was very extravagant of you. 
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Alec: It was a famous victory. 

Laura: Do you feel guilty at all? I do. 

Alec: Guilty? 

Laura: You ought to more than me really—you neglected 
your work this afternoon. 

Alec: I worked this morning—a little relaxation never 
did any harm to anyone. Why should either of us feel guilty. 
Laura: I don’t know. 

Alec: How awfully nice you are. 

There is a deafening peal of organ music. Cut to 

HI. Tong shot, with Alec and Taura in the foreground. A woman 
organist rises from the depths of the orchestra pit, organ and all, 
playing away as though her life depended on it. Cut to 

112. Close shot of Laura and Alec. They are watching the organist 
and a surprised look appears on both their faces. They look at each 
other, then lean forward to get a better view of the organist. Cut to 

113. Close shot of the organist, acknowledging the applause from 
the audience. She is the woman that plays the cello at the Kardomah 
Cafe. Cut to 

114. Close shot, Taura and Alec. 

Laura: It can’t be. 

Alec: Jt js. 

They both war with laughter. Dissolve 

115. Ext. Milford Junction. Station yard and booking hall. 
Night. Medium shot, tracking, of Taura and Alec walking across 
the Station yard. 

Laura’s Voice: We walked back to the station. Just as 
we were approaching the barrier he put his hand under my 
arm. I didn’t notice it then, but I remember it now. 

Laura: What’s she like, your wife? 

Alec: Madeleine? Oh—small, dark, rather delicate- 

Laura: How funny—I should have thought she wpuld be 
fair. 
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Alec: And your husband—what’s he like? 

They enter the lifted booking halL * 

Laura: Medium height, brown hair, kindly, unemotional, 
and not delicate at all. 

Alec: You said that proudly. 

Laura: Did I? 

The camera tracks with them as they pass the ticket barrier, where 
Albert is on duty, and out on to Number i platform. 

Laura: We’ve just got time for a cup of tea before our 
trains go. Dissolve 

116. Int. Refreshment room. Night. Medium shot, from behind 
the counter. Myrtle and Beryl are gossiping in the foreground of the 
picture. Alec and Laura enter through the door in background. Laura 
goes over to a table out ofpicture. Alec comes forward to the counter. 

Myrtle: And for the third time in one week he brought 
that common man and his wife to the house without so 
much as by your leave. (To Alec) Yes? 

Alec: Two teas, please. 

Myrtle: Cakes or pastry? 

Alec (to Laura): Cakes or pastry? 

Laura (off): No, thank you. 

Alec: Are those Bath buns fresh? 

Myrtle: Certainly they are—made this morning. 

Alec: Two please. 

Myrtle puts two Bath buns on a plate. Meanwhile Beryl has 
drawn two cups of tea. * 

Myrtle: That’ll be sevenpence. 

Alec: All right. (Hepays her.) 

Myrtle: Take the tea to the table, Beryl. 

Alec: I’ll carry the buns. Cut to 

117. Medium shot of Laura, who has seated herself at a table . 
Beryl brings the tea to the table. Alec follows with the buns. 

Alec: You must eat one of these—fresh this morning. 
Laura: Very fattening. 

Alec: I don’t hold with such foolishness. 

Beryl goes out of picture towards the counter. 

3 
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Beryl (off): What happened then, Mrs. Bagot? 

1 Laura gives Alec a nudge to draw his attention to Myrtle and 
Beryl. Cut to 

118. Close shot of Myrtle and Beryl behind the counter. 

Myrtle (slightly relaxed in manner ): Well—it’s all very 

faine, I said, expecting me to do this, that and the other, but 
what do I get out of it? You can’t expect me to be a cook- 
housekeeper and char rolled into one during the day, and a 
loving wife in the evening, just because you feel like it. Oh, 
dear, no. There are just as good fish in the sea, I said, as ever 
came out of it, and I packed my boxes then and there and 
left him. 

Beryl; Didn’t you never go back? 

Myrtle: Never. I went to my sister’s place at Folkestone 
for a bit, and then I went in with a friend of mine and we 
opened a tea-shop in Hythe. 

Beryl: And what happened to him? 

Myrtle: Dead as a doornail inside three years. 

Beryl: Well, I never, 

119. Close up of Myrtle to cover above scene. Cut to 

120-j. Close shot of Laura and Alec. (Individual close ups of 
Laura and Alec, together with close ups over each other’s shoulders 
are used during this scene.) 

Laura: Is tea bad for one? Worse than coffee, I mean? 
ALEC:*frthis is a professional interview my fee is a guinea. 
Laura: Why did you become a doctor? 

Alec: That’s a long story. Perhaps because I’m a bit of an 
idealist. 

Laura: I suppose all doctors ought to have ideals, really— 
otherwise I should think their work would be unbearable. 
Alec: Surely you’re not encouraging me to talk shop? 
Laura: Why shouldn’t you talk shop? It’s wh»* interests 
you most, isn’t it? 

Alec: Yes—it is. I’m terribly ambitious really—not 
ambitious for myself so much as for my special pigeon. 
Laura: What is your special pigeon? 
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Alec: Preventive medicine. 

Laura: Oh, I see. 

Alec ( laughing ): Pm afraid you don’t. 

*Laura: I was trying to be intelligent. 

Alec: Most good doctors, especially when they’re young, 
have private dreams—that’s the best part of them; some¬ 
times, though, those get over-professionalized and strangu¬ 
lated and—am I boring you? 

Laura: No—I don’t quite understand—but you’re not 
boring me. 

Alec: What I mean is this—all good doctors must be 
primarily enthusiastic. They must have, like writers and 
painters and priests, a sense of vocation—a deep-rooted, 
unsentimental desire to do good. 

Laura: Yes—I see that. 

Alec: Well, obviously one way of preventing disease is 
worth fifty ways of curing it—that’s where my ideal comes 
in—preventive medicine isn’t anything to do with medicine 
at all, really—it’s concerned with conditions, living con¬ 
ditions and common sense and hygiene. For instance, my 
speciality is pneumoconiosis. 

Laura: Oh, dearl 

Alec: Don’t be alarmed, it’s simpler than it sounds—it’s 
nothing but a slow process of fibrosis of the lung due to the 
inhalation of particles of dust. In the hospital here there are 
splendid opportunities for observing cures .^i^d # making 
notes, because of the coal-mines. . 

Laura: You suddenly look much younger. 

Alec {brought up short): Do I? 

Laura: Almost like a little boy. 

Alec: What made you say that? 

Laura {staring at him): I don’t know—yes, I do. 

Alec {gently): Tell me. 

Laura' {with panic in her voice): Oh, no—I couldn’t really. 
You were saying about the coal-mines. 

Alec {looking into her eyes): Yes—the inhalation of coal- 
dust—*that’s one specific form of the disease—it’s called 
anthracosis. 
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Laura ( hypnotised ): What arc the others? 

Alec: Chalicosis—that comes from metal-dust—steel¬ 
works, you know. . . . 

Laura: Yes, of course. Steel-works. , 

Alec: And silicosis—stone-dust—that’s gold-mines. 
Laura {almost in a whisper ): I see. 

There is a sound of a bell. 

Laura: That’s your train. 

Alec {looking down): Yes. 

Laura: You mustn’t miss it. 

Alec: No. 

Laura ( again with panic in her voice): What’s the matter? 
Alec ( with an effort): Nothing—nothing at all. 

Laura {socially): It’s been so very nice—I’ve enjoyed my 
afternoon enormously. ^ 

Alec: I’m so glad—so have I. I apologize for boring you 
with those long medical words. 

Laura: I feel dull and stupid, not to be able to understand 
more. 

Alec: Shall I see you again? 

There is the sound of a train approaching . 

Laura: It’s the other platform, isn’t it? You’ll have to run. 
Don’t worry about me—mine’s due in a few minutes. 
Alec: Shall I see you again? 

Laura: Of course—perhaps you could come over to 
Ketchworth^ne Sunday. It’s rather far, I know, but we 
should be delighted to see you. 

Alec ( intensely ): Please—please. . . . 

The train is heard drawing to a standstill . . . . 

Laura: What is it? 

Alec: Next Thursday—the same time. 

Laura: No—I can’t possibly—I— 

Alec: Please—I ask you most humbly. . . . 

Laura: You’ll miss your train! 

Alec: All right. 

He gets up . Cut to 


126-8. Medium shot, Laura and Alec. 
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Laura: Run . . . 

Alec ( taking her hand): Good-bye. 

Laura (breathlessly ): Til be there. 
i\LEC: Thank you, my dear. 

He leaves Laura and camera tracks into big close-shot to hold her , 
smiling with joy. 

129. Medium shot of Laura. She collects her shopping basket and 
the camera pans with her as she goes over to the door to Number 3 
platform. Cut to 

130. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Medium shot of Laura as 
she comes out of the refreshment room door on to the platform . 
She looks up past camera, at Alec's train, which can be heard 
pulling out of the station. Cut to 

131. Medium shot of Alec, from Laura's view-point. He is lean¬ 
ing out of a carriage window. He waves to her as the train starts to 
pull out of the station. Cut to 

132. Close up of Laura. She waves back, and her eyes follow the 
departing train. 

Laura’s Voice: I stood there and watched his train draw 
out of the station. I stared after it until its little red tail light 
had vanished into the darkness. I imagined hirp*afriving at 
Churley and giving up his ticket and walking through the 
streets, and letting himself into his house with his latchkey. 
Madeleine, his wife, would probably be in the hall to meet 
him—or perhaps upstairs in her room—not feeling very well 
—small, dark and rather delicate—I wondered if he’d say T 
met such a nice woman in the Kardomah—we had lunch 
and went to the pictures’—then suddenly I knew that he 
wouldn’t-*--! knew beyond a shadow of doubt that he 
wouldn’t say a word, and at that moment the first awful 
feeling of danger swept over me. 

On the jpords: \ first awful feeling, . / a cloud of steam from an 
incoming engine blows across the picture, almost obscuring Laura . 
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The grinding of brakes and hiss of steam as her train dram to a 
"standstill interrupt her thoughts . She walks out of picture towards 
the train. Cut to 

t 

133. Medium shot of Laura as she walks through the clearing 
steam and enters a third-class compartment. Cut to 

134. Medium shot, Laura enters the door at the far end of the 
fairly crowded compartment. The camera pans with her as she 
walks into a close shot and sits down between two other passengers. 
She glances around the carriage. 

Laura’s Voice: I looked hurriedly around the carriage to 
see if anyone was looking at me. Cut to 

135. Medium shot. The camera pans along the passengers seated 
on the opposite side of the carriage. 

Laura’s Voice: ... as though they could read my secret 
thoughts. Nobody was lookmg at me except a clergyman in 
the opposite corner. 

The clergyman catches her eye and turns his head away. Cut to 

136. Close up of Laura. She opens her library book. 

Laura’s Voice: I felt myself blushing and opened my 
library book and pretended to read. 

The train gives a jerk as it starts to move off. Dissolve 

* 

137. Ext. Ketckvorth Station. Night. Medium shot of Laura . 
The camera tracks with her as she walks along the Ketchworth 
platform towards the barrier. There are several other passengers 
around her . 

Laura’s Voice: By the time we got to Ketchworth, I had 
made up my mind definitely that I wouldn’t see Alec any 
more. ' 

A Woman’s Voice: Good evening, Mrs. Jesson. 

Laura does not hear . 

Laura’s Voice: It was silly and undignified flirting like 
that with a complete stranger. 
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She walks on a pace or two then turns, 

Laura: Oh—oh—good evening. Dissolve 

138,. Ext, Laura's house, Medium shot of Laura as she walks up 
the path to the front door, 

Laura’s Voice: I walked up to the house quite briskly 
and cheerfully. I had been behaving like an idiot admittedly, 
but after all no harm had been done. 

Laura opens the front door . Cut to 

139. Int, Hall, Laura's house. Medium shot of Laura as she 
enters the hall. She looks up past camera towards the stairs, 

Laura’s Voice: You met me in the hall. Your face was 
strained and worried and my heart sank. 

Laura: Fred, what’s the matter? Cut to 

140. Medium shot of Fred as he moves down the last two stairs 
into the hall. The camera pans with him into a two shot with 
Laura, 

Fred: It’s all right, old girl, but you’ve got to keep calm 
and not be upset. 

Laura: What is it? What’s wrong? 

Fred: It’s Bobbie—he was knocked down by a car on 
the way home from school . . . 

Laura gives a little cry, 

Fred: It’s not serious—he was just grazed by* the mud¬ 
guard but it knocked him against the kerb and he’s got 
slight concussion—the doctor’s upstairs with him now. . . . 

The camera pans with Laura as she flings down her parcels and 
book and goes upstairs at a run , tearing off her coat as she goes, 
Fred follows. Cut to 

141. Int, ^Children's night nursery and landing. Medium shot. 
The camera is shooting through the open door of the night nursery 
on to the landing beyond, Laura arrives on the landing and hurries 
towards camera and into the nursery door. 

She stofs in the doorway as she sees. Cut to 
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142. Int. Night nursery. Night. Medium shot of the doctor 

standing beside Bobbie’s bed. Bobbie is lying in the bed with his eyes 
shut, and his head and right arm bandaged. The doctor puts his 
fingers to his lips. f 

Doctor: It’s all right, Mrs. Jesson—nothing to worry 
about—he’ll be as right as rain in a few hours. Cut to 

143. Close shot of Laura. The camera tracks and pans with her 
as she goes across the room and kneels into a close shot with Bobbie 
at the bed. The doctor now becomes an unimportant part of the 
picture; his legs only being visible. 

Laura ( whispering ): You’re sure—you’re sure it’s not 
serious? 

Doctor (smiling)-. Quite sure—but it was certainly a very 
lucky escape. 

The doctor moves off out of the picture. 

Doctor (off): I’ve given him a little sedative, and I should 
advise keeping him at home for a couple of days. It must 
have been a bit of a shock and his right arm is rather badly 
bruised. 

The doctor’s voice has gradually faded away. . . . 

Laura’s Voice: I felt so dreadful, Fred—looking at him 
lying there with that bandage round his head. I tried not to 
show it, but I was quite hysterical inside as though the whole 
thing were my fault—a sort of punishment—an awful, 
sinister^warning. Dissolve 
• 

144. Medium shot, Laura and Bobbie. Laura is seated on Bobbie’s 
bed. The maid comes into picture and hands Bobbie a plate of 
bread and milk. 

Laura’s Voice: An hour or two later, of course, every¬ 
thing became quite normal again. He began to enjoy the 
whole thing thoroughly, and revelled in the fact that he was 
the centre of attraction. Do you remember how* we spent 
the whole evening planning his future. Dissolve 

145. Int. Library. Medium shot, Fred and Laura. Tf)ey are 
seated on either side of the fire. Fred is on the sofa with a crossword 
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pu^pfe and Laura is smoking a cigarette . (Individual close ups of 
Laura and Fred are used during the scene.) 

Laura: But he’s much too young to decide really. 

Fred: It’s a good life—and if the boy has a feeling for it... 

L*aura: How can we possibly really know that he has a 
feeling for it. He’ll probably want to be an engine driver 
next week. 

Fred: It was last week that he wanted to be an engine 
driver. 

Laura: But it seems so final somehow, entering a child of 
that age for the Navy. 

Fred: It’s a healthy life. 

Laura {with slight exasperation)'. I know it’s a good life, 
dear, and I know it’s a healthy life, and I know that he’ll be 
able to see the world, and have a wife in every port and keep 
on calling everybody ‘sir’—but what about us? 

Fred: How do you mean? ‘What about us?’ 

Laura: We shall hardly ever see him... . 

Fred: Nonsense. 

Laura: It isn’t nonsense. He’ll be sent away to sea as a 
smooth-faced boy, and the next thing we know he’ll be 
walking in with a long beard and a parrot. 

Fred: I think you take rather a Victorian view of the 
Navy, my dear. 

Laura: He’s our only son and I should like to be there 
while he’s growing up. 

Fred: All right, old girl. We’ll put him into anpffice and 
you can see him off on the eight-fifty every morning. 

Laura {crushing her cigarette out): You really are very 
annoying—you know perfectly well that I should hate that. 
Laura rises and goes round to the sofa table behind Fred . On the 
table is a work basket, out of which she starts to take some wool\ etc . 

Fred: All right—all right have it your own way. Cut to 
* 

146-50. Medium shot of Fred and Laura . {Individual close ups of 
Fred and Laura are used in this scene.) 

Laura: {suddenly): Fred. . . . 

Fred (busily counting spaces): Yes- 
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Laura: I had lunch with a strange man to-day and he took 
hie to the movies. 

Fred: Good for you. 

Laura: He’s awfully nice—he’s a doctor ... f 
Fred ( rather abstractedly filling in a word)'. A— very—noble 
—profession. . . . 

Laura: (helplessly ): Oh dear! 

Fred: It was Richard the Third who said ‘My Kingdom 
for a horse’, wasn’t it? 

Laura: Yes, dear. 

Fred: Well, all I can say is that I wish he hadn’t—it ruins 
everything. 

Laura: I thought perhaps we might ask him over to dine 
one evening . . . 

Fred: By all means —[be looks up) Who? 

Laura: Doctor Harvey. The one I was telling you about. 
Fred: Must it be dinner? 

Laura: You’re never at home for lunch. 

Fred: Exactly. 

Laura teaves the table and goes over and sits beside Fred . 

Laura: (starting to laugh, almost hysterically)'. Oh, Fred! 
Cut to 

IJ i. Close shot, Fred and Laura . 

Fred (looking up)\ What on earth’s the matter? 

Laura [laughing more)'. It’s nothing—it’s only that . . . 

She break} off and goes on laughing helplessly until she has to wipe 
her eyes . 

Laura: Oh, Fred . . . 

Fred: I really don’t see what’s so terribly funny. 

, Laura: I do--it’s all right, darling, I’m not laughing at 
you—I’m laughing at me, I’m the one that’s funny—I’m an 
absolute idiot—worrying myself about things that don’t 
really exist—making mountains out of molehills* . . . 

Fred: I told you when you came in that it wasn’t anything 
serious—there was no need for you to get into such a state... 

Laura: No—I see that now—I really do. ... 

She goes on laughing. Dissolve 
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152. Int. Kardomah Cafe. Day. Medium shot of Laura. She is 
sitting at her same table. She is alone. The Ladies Orchestra"is 
playing away as usual. 

Laura’s Voice: I went to the Kardomah and managed to 
get the same table. I waited a bit but he didn’t come . . . The 
ladies’ orchestra was playing away as usual—I looked at the 
cellist—she had seemed to be so funny last week, but to-day 
didn’t seem funny any more—she looked pathetic, poor 
thing. Dissolve 

153. Long shot of Laura, walking past the hospital. 

Laura’s Voice: After lunch I happened to pass by the 
hospital—I remember looking up at the windows and 
wondering if he were there, and whether something awful 
had happened to prevent him turning up. Dissolve 

154. Int. Refreshment room. Night. Long shot. Laura is leaving 
the counter, carrying a cup of tea, which Myrtle has just poured out 
for her. She walks over to a table and sits down in the foreground 
of the picture, back to camera. 

Laura’s Voice: I got to the station earlier than usual. I 
hadn’t enjoyed the pictures much—it was one of those noisy 
musical things and I’m so sick of them—I had come out 
before it was over. 

Myrtle comes over to the stove in the centre of the room. She bends 
down to put more coal into it Albert Godby enters and perceiving 
her slightly vulnerable position he tiptoes towards her. Cut to 

155. Close shot of Laura. She watches Albert. After a moment 
there is a loud smack, off. Laura smiles. Cut to 

156. Close shot, Myrtle and Albert. Myrtle springs to an upright 
position. * 

Myrtle: Albert Godby, how dare you. 

Albert: I couldn’t resist it. 

Myi^le: I’ll trouble you to keep your hands to yourself. 
Myrtle^ walks out of picture towards the counter. 
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Albert: You’re blushing—you look wonderful when 
you’re angry—like an avenging angel. 

Albert walks out of picture towards the counter. Cut to 

157-9. Medium shot of Myrtle as she arrives at the counter. 
(Individual close ups of Myrtle and Albert are used in this scene.) 

Myrtle: I’ll give you avenging angel—coming in here 
taking liberties. . . . 

Albert (enteringpicture): I didn’t think after what you said 
last Monday you’d object to a friendly little slap. 

Myrtle: Never you mind about last Monday—I’m on 
duty now. A nice thing if Mr. Saunders had happened to be 
looking through the window. 

Albert: If Mr. Saunders is in the ’abit of looking through 
windows, it’s time he saw something worth looking at. 
Myrtle: You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 

Albert: It’s just high spirits—don’t be mad at me. 
Myrtle: High spirits indeed! Here, take your tea and be 
quiet. 

Albert: It’s all your fault, anyway. 

Myrtle: I don’t know to what you’re referring, I’m sure. 
Albert: I was thinking of to-night. 

Myrtle: If you don’t learn to behave yourself there won’t 
be a to-night—or any other night, either . . . 

Albert: Give us a kiss. 

Myrtle^J ’11 do no such thing. The lady might see us. 
Albert;: Just a quick one—across the counter. 

He grabs her arm across the counter. 

Myrtle: Albert, stop it! 

Albert: Come on—there’s a love. 

Myrtle: Let go of me this minute. 

Albert: Come on, just one . . . 

They scuffle for a moment y upsetting a neat pile of cakes on to the 
floor. v 

Myrtle: Now look at me Banburys—all over the floor. 
Albert bends down to pick them up. Cut to 

160. Medium shot of Stanley as he enters the door. 
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Stanley: Just in time or born in the vestry. 

161. Medium shot of Laura . She glances up at the clock, takes up 
her shopping basket, and during the following dialogue, the camera 
pans with her to the door leading to Number } platform. 

Myrtle (off): You shut your mouth and help Mr. Godby 
pick up them cakes. Come along, what are you standing 
there gaping at? Cut to 

162. Medium shot of Laura as she co?nes out of the refreshment 
room door on to Number j platform. 

Laura’s Voice: As I left the refreshment room I saw a 
train coming in—his train. He wasn’t on the platform, and I 
suddenly felt panic stricken at the thought of not seeing him 
again. Cut to 

163. Medium shot of the subway entrance, to Number 2 and $ 
platforms . Alec dashes up the subway steps on to the platform, 
and the camera pans with him as he runs into a two shot with 
Laura . 

Alec (breathlessly): Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry—so terribly 
sorry. 

Laura: Quick—your train—you’ll miss it. 

The camera tracks with them as they both rush along the platform 
towards the subway steps. 

Alec (as they go): I’d no way of letting you know — the 
house surgeon had to operate suddenly—it wasn’t anything 
really serious, but I had to stand by as it was one of my 
special patients. Cut to 

164. Int. Subway . Night. Medium shot . Laura and Alec are 
running down the subway steps towards the camera . 

Alec: . . . You do understand, don’t you? 

Laura (now rather breathless ): Of course — it doesn’t matter 
a bit. 

They turn the comer at the foot of the steps, and the camera tracks 
with them as they run along the subway towards the steps leading up 
to Number 4 platform . 
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Alec: I thought of sending a note along to the Kardomah, 
"but I thought they would probably never find you, or keep 
on shouting your name out and embarrass you, and I . . . 
They start running up the steps leading to Number 4 platform — 
the camera pans with them. 

Laura: Please don’t say any more—I really do under¬ 
stand. . . . Cut to 

165. Ext. Milford Junction Station . Medium shot. The camera 
is shooting on to the subway entrance to Number 4 platform . A 
whistle blows. Eaura and Alec hurry on to the platform . 

Laura: Quickly—oh, quickly. The whistle’s gone. 

The camera pans with them across the platform to the waiting train. 
Alec opens the door of a third-class compartment and turns to 
Eaura . Cut to 

166. Close shot, Eaura and Alec. 

Alec: I’m so relieved that I had a chance to explain—I 
didn’t think I should ever see you again. 

Laura: How absurd of you. 

The train starts to move off. 

Laura: Quickly—quickly. . . . Cut to 

167. Mediu??i shot of Eaura and Alec. Alec jumps into the train 
as it is moving off. He leans out of the window. Eaura walks along 
a few pace$ with the train. 

Alec* Next Thursday. 

Laura: Yes, Next Thursday. 

The train gradually gains on Eaura, and Alec goes out of picture. 
Cut to 

168. Close up of Eaura. She watches Alec's departing train, 
waves after it and stands quite still until the sound of it has died 
away in the distance. A strident voice from the loud-speakers 
breaks in: 

‘The train for Ketchworth is standing at Number 3 
platform.’ v 

Eaura suddenly realises that she is about to miss her own train, and 
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the camera pans with her as she makes a dash for the subway steps . 
Dissolve 

169. Int. Palladium Cinema. Day. Close shot of Laura and 
Alec sitting in the front row of the Circle at the Palladium. They 
are both laughing and obviously very happy. The lights go up. 

Alec: The stars can change in their courses, the universe 
go up in flames and the world crash around us, but there’ll 
always be Donald Duck. 

Laura: I do love him so, his dreadful energy, his blind 
frustrated rages, . . . 

The lights begin to dim. 

Alec: It’s the big picture now—here we go—no more 
laughter—prepare for tears. Cut to 

170. Long shot, the Proscenium. The main title of the big picture 
is flashed on to the screen. It is the film advertised in the trailer of 
two weeks ago, '¥ lames of Passion . 

Laura’s Voice: It was a terribly bad picture. Dissolve 

171. Medium shot of Laura and Alec walking up the last few 
steps of the Circle towards the exit. The back of an usherette forms 
the foreground of the picture. 

Laura’s Voice: We crept out before the end, rather fur¬ 
tively, as though we were committing a crime. The usherette 
at the door looked at us with stony contempt. Dissolve 

% 

172. Medium shot of Laura and Alec coming out of the cinema. 
Alec takes Laura!s arm, and the camera tracks with them as they 
walk along the street. 

Laura’s Voice: It really was a lovely afternoon, and it was 
a relief to be in the fresh air. Do you know, I believe we 
should all behave quite differently if we lived in a warm, 
sunny climate all the time. We shouldn’t be so withdrawn 
and shy and difficult. Dissolve 

173. A pictorial long shot of Alec and Laura as they walk along 
by the side of a lake . 
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Laura’s Voice: Oh, Fred, it really was a lovely afternoon. 
There were some little boys sailing their boats—one of them 
looked awfully like Bobbie—that should have given me a 
pang of conscience I know, but it didn’t! ... I was 
enjoying myself—enjoying every single minute. Cut to J 

174. Medium shot, tracking with Alec and "Laura . After a few 
moments Alec stops walking and turns to Laura . 

Laura’s Voice: Alec suddenly said that he was sick of 
staring at the water and that he wanted to be on it. Dissolve 

175. Long shot. The foreground of the picture is composed of one 
or two rowing boats, which have been covered up for the winter . On 
the landing stage in the background a boatman is pushing Alec and 
Laura away from the shore. 

Laura’s Voice: All the boats were covered up but we 
managed to persuade the old man to let us have one. Cut to 

176. Close shot of the boatman . 

Laura’s Voice: He thought we were raving mad. 
Perhaps he was right. Cut to 

177. Long shot, with the boatman in the foreground. 

Laura’s Voice: . . . Alec rowed off at a great rate, and I 
trailed my hand in the water—it was very cold but a lovely 
feeling. Cut to 

178. Medium shot, Alec and Laura in the boat . The camera 
tracks with them . Laura is in the foreground of the picture . Alec 
catches a crab and an oar slips out of its rowlock . 

Laura: You don’t row very well, do you? 

Alec (putting the oar back in the rowlock ): I’m going to be 
perfectly honest with you. I don’t row at all, and unless you 
want to go round and round in ever narrowing circles, you 
had better start steering. Cut to 

179. Close shot of Laura . She laughs and picks up the steering 
ropes . They start off again . Dissolve 
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180. Long shot of Laura and Alec in the boat, which is following 
a somewhat erratic course. 

Laura’s Voice: We had such fun, Fred. I felt gay and 
happy and sort of released—that’s what’s so shameful about 
it all—that’s what would hurt you so much if you knew— 
that I could feel as intensely as that—away from you—with a 
stranger. Dissolve 

181. Medium shot, Laura and Alec. The camera is tracking with 
the boat. Laura is in the foreground of the picture. They are 
approaching a very low bridge. 

Laura: Oh, look out . . . we shan’t get through. 

Alec Qglancing behind ): Pull on your left. 

As the bridge looms nearer and nearer Alec rises to his feet. 
Cut to 

182. Close up of Laura. She pulls the wrong rope and looks up 
inquiringly at Alec. There is a crash and a shudder as the boat hits 
the bridge. 

Laura’s Voice: I never could tell left from right. 

The boat rocks violently and there is a loud splash. Laura looks 
towards the water and begins to laugh. Cut to 

183. Medium shot of Alec. He is standing in the lake. The water 
only comes up to his knees—he is very wet. 

184. Ext. Botanical gardens. Close up of Laura. She 1 js roaring 
with laughter. Dissolve 

185. Int. Boathouse . Dusk. Close shot of Alec's trousers, hanging 
over a line in front of an open ' Ideal' boiler. The camera pulls back 
to reveal several more articles of clothing, and then pans over to Alec 
who is seated on an upturned dinghy. He is wearing an overcoat, 
which is obviously not his own, and is smoking a cigarette. He looks 
past camera at: Cut to 

186. Medium shot of Laura, from Alec's view-point. She is 
kneelin£by the boiler, lying out Alec's shoes and socks to dry. Cut to 

4 
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187. Medium shot, Laura and Alec. Laura gets up and goes over 
Jo a carpenter's bench, upon which a kettle is boiling on a gas ring. 
Beside the ring is a bottle of milk and two cups. In the background 
of the picture are a collection of punts, boats, oars, etc. Laura 
starts to make the tea. 

Laura: The British have always been nice to mad people. 
That boatman thinks we are quite dotty, but just look 
how sweet he has been: overcoat, tea, milk—even sugar. 
Cut to 

188. Close shot of Alec. He watches her prepare the tea. After a 
moment we hear the sound of Laura walking across the boathouse 
towards Alec . He follows her with his eyes . Her hand comes into 
picture and gives him a cup of tea. 

Alec: Thank you. Cut to 

189-92. Medium shot, Laura and Alec. Laura sits down on an 
old wooden chair. They both begin to stir their tea. {Individual 
close ups of Laura and Alec are used in this scene.) 

Alec {quietly): You know what’s happened, don’t you? 
Laura: Yes—yes, I do. 

Alec: I’ve fallen in love with you. 

Laura: Yes—I know. 

Alec: Tell me honestly—my dear—please tell me honestly 
if what I believe is true. . . . 

Laura^(/« a whisper ): What do you believe? 

Alec- That it’s the same with you—that you’ve fallen in 
love too. 

Laura {near tears): It sounds so silly. 

Alec: Why? 

Laura: I know you so little. 

Alec: It is true, though—isn’t it? 

Laura (with a sigh): Yes—it’s true. 

Alec {making a slight movement towards her): Lavfra.... 
Laura: No please ... we must be sensible—please help 
me to be sensible—we mustn’t behave like this—we must 
forget that we’ve said what we’ve said. % 

Alec: Not yet—not quite yet. 
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Laura ( panic in her voice): But we must—don’t you see! 
Alec ( leaning forward and taking her hand): Listen—it’s too 
late now to be as sensible as all that—it’s too late to forget 
wh^t we’ve said—and anyway, whether we’d said it or not 
couldn’t have mattered—we know—we’ve both of us 
known for a long time. 

Laura: How can you say that—I’ve only known you for 
four weeks—we only talked for the first time last Thursday 
week. 

Alec: Last Thursday week. Hasn’t it been a long time 
since then—for you? Answer me truly. 

Laura: Yes. 

Alec: How often did you decide that you were never 
going to see me again? 

Laura: Several times a day. 

Alec: So did I. 

Laura: Oh, Alec. 

Alec: I love you—I love your wide eyes and the way you 
smile and your shyness, and the way you laugh at my jokes. 
Laura: Please don’t. . . . 

Alec: I love you—I love you—you love me too—it’s 
no use pretending that it hasn’t happened because it has. 

Laura {with tremendous effort ): Yes, it has. I don’t want to 
pretend anything either to you or to anyone else . . . but 
from now on I shall have to. That’s what’s wrong—don’t 
you see? That’s what spoils everything. That’js why we 
must stop here and now talking like this. We are neither of 
us free to love each other, there is too much in the way. 
There’s still time, if we control ourselves and behave like 
sensible human beings, there’s still time to—to. . . . 

She puts her head down and bursts into tears . 

Alec: There’s no time at all. 

Alec goes over to her, takes her in his arms and kisses her . Cut to 

193. Ext . Milford Junction Station . Night . Close up of the 
station bell, which rings loudly . Cut to 

i 

194. i n *' Booking hall and Number 1 platform . Medium shot of 
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Laura and Alec as they come on to Number i platform from the 
hooking hall. 

Laura: There’s your train. 

Alec: Yes. „ 

Laura: I’ll come with you—over to the other platform. 
The camera pans with them as they go along the platform and down 
the subway steps. Cut to 

195. Int. Subway. Night. Medium shot of Laura and Alec. They 
come down the steps and start to walk along the subway. Alec stops 
and takes her in his arms. She struggles a little. 

Laura: No, dear—please . . . not here—someone will 
see. 

Alec (kissing her): I love you so. 

They are interrupted by the sound of feet coming down the subway 
steps . A shadow appears on the wall behind them. They hurry off 
through the subway. Cut to 

196. Long shot. In the foreground of the picture the dim outline 
of Laura can be seen, watching herself and Alec as they walk along 
the subway towards Number 4 platform. The sound of an express 
train roaring overhead, becomes the sound of loud music. Fred's 
voice is heard: 

Fred’s Voice: Don’t you think we might have that down 
a bit, darling? 

After a slight pause. 

Fred’s* Voice: Hoi—Laura! Dissolve 

197-9. Long shot , over Laura's shoulder. The subway has sud¬ 
denly disappeared , and Fred and the library have taken its place. 
{Individual close-ups of Fred and Laura are used during this scene.) 
Laura (Jumping): Yes, dear? 

Fred: You were miles away. 

Laura: Was I? Yes, I suppose I was. v ' 

Fred {rising): Do you mind if I turn it down a little—it 
really is deafening . . . 

He goes over towards the radio. K 

Laura: {with an effort): Of course not. t 
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She bends down and starts sewing. Fred turns down the radio , and 
returns to his place. 

Fred: I shan’t be long over this, and then we’ll go up to 
bed. You look a bit tired, you know . . . 

Laura: Don’t hurry—I’m perfectly happy. 

She continues her sewing for a moment or two , then she looks up 
again. Fred's head is down , concentrating on the paper. Cut to 

200. Close shot of Laura. She passes her hand across her forehead 
wearily . 

Laura’s Voice: How can I possibly say that? ‘Don’t 
hurry, I’m perfectly happy.’ If only it were true. Not, I 
suppose, that anybody is ever perfectly happy really, but 
just to be ordinarily contented—to be at peace. It’s such a 
little while ago really, but it seems an eternity since that train 
went out of the station—taking him away into the darkness. 
Dissolve 

201. Int. Subway. Night. Close shot of Laura. The camera is 
tracking with her as she walks back through the subway. The 
sound of her train is heard pulling in overhead. 

Laura’s Voice: I went over to the other platform and got 
into my train as usual. Dissolve 

202. Int. Railway compartment. Close shot of Laura. She is 
seated in the corner of a railway compartment. 

Laura’s Voice: This time I didn’t attempt to read— 
even to pretend to read—I didn’t care whether people were 
looking at me or not. I had to think. I should have been 
utterly wretched and ashamed—I know I should but I wasn’t 
—I felt suddenly quite wildly happy—like a romantic school¬ 
girl, like a romantic fool! You see he had said he loved me, 
and I had said I loved him, and it was true—it was true! I 
imagined him holding me in his arms—I imagined being 
with him in all sorts of glamorous circumstances. It was one 
of those absurd fantasies—just like one has when one is a 
girl—being wooed and married by the ideal of one’s dreams 
—generally a rich and handsome Duke. 
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As Laura turns to look out of the window, the camera tracks 
'and pans slowly forward until the darkened countryside fills the 
screen . 

Laura’s Voice: I stared out of that railway carriage 
window into the dark and watched the dim trees and the 
telegraph posts slipping by, and through them I saw Alec 
and me. 

The countryside fades away and Alec and Laura are seen, dancing 
a gay waitThe noise of the train recedes, and is replaced by music , 

Laura’s Voice: Alec and me—perhaps a little younger 
than we are now, but just as much in love, and with nothing 
in the way. 

The sound of the train returns for a moment and the dancing figures 
fade away . The train noise dies away again, and is replaced by the 
sound of an orchestra tuning up as the passing countryside changes 
to a picture of Alec and Laura in a theatre box . Alec gently takes a 
beautiful evening cloak from her shoulders and hands her a pro¬ 
gramme and opera glasses . 

Laura’s Voice: I saw us in Paris, in a box at the Opera. 
The orchestra was tuning up. Then we were in Venice— 
drifting along the Grand Canal in a gondola. 

Shot of Laura and Alec in a gondola . There is the sound of lovely 
tenor voices and mandolines coming over the water . The scene 
changes to a picture of Alec and Laura in a car . They are driving 
through beautiful countryside, and the wind blowing Laura's hair 
accentuates the feeling of speed . 

Laura*s Voice: I saw us travelling far away together; all 
the places I have always longed to go. 

The scene changes to the rushing wake of a ship . Then to a ship's 
rail\ 

Laura’s Voice: I saw us leaning on the rail of a ship 
looking at the sea and the stars—standing on some tropical 
beach in the moonlight with the palm trees sighing above us. 
Then the palm trees changed into those pollardecf willows by 
the canal just before the level crossing. . . . 

The camera pulls back from the window of the railway compartment 
and pans over to include Laura . % 

Laura’s Voice: . . . and all the silly dreams disappeared, 
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and I got out at Ketchworth and gave up my ticket . . . 
Dissolve 

205. Ketchworth Station hooking hall and station yard. Night, 
Medium shot of Laura, She gives up her ticket and the camera 
pafo with her into a long shot as she walks away across the station 
yard, 

Laura’s Voice: . . . and walked home as usual—quite 
soberly and without wings—without any wings at all. 
Dissolve 

204. Int, Laura's bedroom. Night, Close shot of Laura, The 
camera is shooting on to the mirror of the dressing-table } at which 
Laura is seated, 

Laura’s Voice: When I had changed for dinner and was 
doing my face a bit—do you remember? I don’t suppose 
you do, but I do—you see you didn’t know that that was the 
first time in our life together that I had ever lied to you—it 
started then, the shame of the whole thing, the guiltiness, 
the fear. . . . 

The reflection of Fred can be seen coming into the bedroom . He 
comes forward and kisses Laura lightly, 

Fred: Good evening, Mrs. Jesson. 

Laura: Hullo, dear. 

Fred: Had a good day? 

Laura: Yes, lovely. 

Fred: What did you do? 

Laura: Well — I shopped—and had lunch—and went to 
the pictures. 

Fred (; moving away): All by yourself? 

Laura (in sudden panic): Yes—no—that is not exactly. 
Fred (cheerfully): How do you mean—not exactly. 

Laura (with a rush): Well, I went to the pictures by myself, 
but I had lunch with Mary Norton at the Kardomah—she 
couldn’t come to the pictures because she had to go and see 
her in-laws—you know, they live just outside Milford—so I 
walked with her to her bus and then went off on my own. 

Fred: I haven’t seen Mary Norton for ages. How was she 
looking? 
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Laura: She was looking very well really — a little fatter, I 
think. . . . 

Fred: Hurry up with all this beautifying — I want my 
dinner. 

Laura {gaily): Go on down — I shan’t be five minutesrT. . 
Fred goes out. She sits staring at herself in the glass . She puts her 
hand to her throat as if she were suffocating. Dissolve 

20J. Close shot of Laura at the telephone. 

Laura {into telephone ): Is Mrs. Norton there please? Yes, I’ll 
hold on. Hallo, is that you Mary—no—I know—I haven’t 
seen you for ages. Listen my dear, will you be a saint and 
back me up in the most appalling domestic lie? {she laughs 
forcedly) Yes—my life depends on it. Yesterday I went into 
Milford as usual to do my shopping with the special inten¬ 
tion of buying a far too expensive present for Fred’s birth¬ 
day. Cut to 

206. Int. Mary Norton's hallway. Close shot of Mary Norton 
at the other end of the telephone. She is plump and rather hlousy. 

Laura {off): Well, Spink & Robson’s hadn’t got what I 
wanted which was one of those travelling clocks with the 
barometer, and everything in one, but they rang up their 
branch in Broadham, and said that there was one there—so I 
hopped on to the one-thirty train and went to get it. Cut to 

207. Int. Laura's bedroom. Close up of Laura. 

LaurajcINow then, this is where the black lie comes in— 

Fred asked me last night if I had had a good day in Milford, 
and I said yes, and that you and I had lunched together at the 
Kardomah, and that you had gone off to see your in-laws, 
and I had gone to the pictures, so if by any chance you should 
run in to him—don’t let me down. All right— {she laughs 
again). Yes, dear, I promise I’ll do the same for you. Yes, 
that would be lovely. No I can’t on Thursday,"that’s my 
Milford day. What about Friday? Very well—perfect— 
Good-bye. 

She hangs up the telephone and the social smile on her face fades. 
Dissolve 
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208. Long shot. The lights are out. Laura is awake. Fred is 
asleep. 

Laura’s Voice: That week was misery. I went through it 
in a sort of trance—how odd of you not to have noticed that 
youVere living with a stranger in the house. Dissolve 


209. Ext. Hospital. Day. Long shot. Laura is walking up and 
down outside the hospital. 

Laura’s Voice: Thursday came at last—I had arranged 
to meet Alec outside the hospital at twelve-thirty. 

Alec comes out of the main doors of the hospital and down the steps 
in background. He sees Laura and comes up to her into a close two 
shot. 

Alec (almost breathlessly): Hullo. . . . 

Laura (with a strained smile): Hullo. . . . 

Alec: I thought you wouldn’t come—I’ve been thinking 
all the week that you wouldn’t come. 

Laura: I didn’t mean to really—but here I am. . . . 

He takes her arm, they turn and walk away together along the road. 
The camera follows them, shooting on to their backs from a low 
angle. The background of the picture is composed of roof-tops and 
trees. Dissolve. 

210. Int. Royal Hotel. Medium shot of Laura and Alec, who are 

seated at a corner table of the Royal Hotel Restaurant. The wine 
waiter is standing beside Alec, who is examining the wine list. 
Laura is looking around the room. u 

Laura’s Voice: Do you know, I hadn’t been iftside the 
Royal since Violet’s wedding reception? It all seemed very 
grand. 

The wine waiter leaves the table. 

Laura’s Voice: He actually ordered a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne! And when I protested he said that we were only 
middle-age^ once! We were very gay during lunch and 
talked about quite ordinary things. Cut to 


211. Close shot of Alec over Laura's shoulder. 

Laura’s Voice: Oh, Fred, he really was charming— I 
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know you would have liked him if only things had been 
different. Dissolve 

212. Int. Hotel entrance lounge. Medium long shot. Alec and 
Laura come into the lounge through the door leading from the 
restaurant. 

Laura’s Voice: As we were going out he said that he had 
a surprise for me, and that if I would wait in the lounge for 
five minutes he’d show me what it was. 

The camera pans with Alec as he runs down some steps towards the 
main entrance. 

Laura’s Voice: He went out and down the steps at a run 
—more like an excited schoolboy than a respectable doctor. 
Cut to 

21 3. Close shot of Laura. She watches Alec as he leaves the hotel. 
She turns and the camera pulls focus on to the restaurant doorway 
out of which are emerging Mary Norton and Mrs. Rolands on. 
Mary Norton's clothes are reasonably good but carelessly worn. 
Mrs. Rolandson is over smartly dressed; her hat is too young for her, 
and she gives the impression of being meticulously enamelled. They 
both recognise Laura. Cut to 

214. Close up of Laura. She smiles with agonised amiability. 
Cut to 

* 

0 

215. Three shot, Mary Norton, Mrs. Rolandson and Laura. 
Mary: Laura, it was you after all! Hermione said it was 

but you know how short-sighted I am—I peered and peered 
and couldn’t be sure. 

Laura, with a bright fixed expression shakes hands with them both. 

Laura: I never saw you at all—how dreadful of me—I 
expect it was the champagne—I’m not used to chUmpagne at 
lunch—or for dinner either for the matter of that—but Alec 
insisted. . . . 

Mary: Alec who, dear? 

Laura (with a gay little laugh): Alec Harvey of course. 
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Surely you remember the Harveys—I’ve known them for 
years. 

Mary: I don’t think I ever. . . . 

Laura: He’ll be back in a minute—you’ll probably recog¬ 
nize i*im when you peer at him closely. . . . 

Mrs. R: He certainly looked very charming and very 
attentivel 

Laura: He’s a dear—one of the nicest people in the world 
and a wonderful doctor. Cut to 

216-18. Medium shot of Alec as he comes bounding back up the 
steps. The camera pans with him as he joins the group. Laura 
flashes him one anguished look and then introduces him. (Two shots 
of Laura with Alec and Mrs. Rolands on with Mary Norton, are 
used during this scene.) 

Laura: Alec—you remember Mrs. Norton, don’t you? 
Alec ( politely, shaking hands): I... er . .. I’m afraid I... 
Mary: It’s no use Laura—we’ve never met before in our 
lives—I’m sure we haven’t. . . . 

Laura: How absurd—I made certain that he and Made¬ 
leine were there when you dined with us just before Christ¬ 
mas—Alec—this is Mrs. Rolandson. 

Mrs. R.: How do you do. 

They shake hands. There is a pause. 

Mrs. R.: What horrid weather, isn’t it? 

Alec: Yes. 

Mrs. R.: Still, I suppose we can’t expect spring at this 
time of year, can we? 

Alec: No. 

There is another pause. 

Mary: Well, we really must be going—I’m taking Her- 
mione with me to see the in-laws—to give moral support— 
Good-bye, Doctor Harvey. 

Alec: Good-bye. 

They shake hands. 

Mrs. R (bowing): Good-bye. Good-bye, Mrs. Jesson. 
Laura: Good-bye. 

She smiles pleasantly. 
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Mary (to Laura): Good-bye, my dear. I do so envy you 
and your champagne. 

Mary Norton and Mrs . R olandson go out of picture towards the 
steps. 

Laura (putting her hands over her face): That was awful— 
awful. . . . 

Alec: Never mind. 

Laura: They had been watching us all through lunch— 
oh dear. . . . 

Alec (with an attempt at brightness): Forget it—come out 
and look at the surprise. Dissolve 

219. Ext. Royal Hotel. Medium shot. In the foreground of the 
picture is a small two-seater car, which is parked outside the hotel 
entrance. Alec and Laura come out of the hotel and get into the car. 

Laura’s Voice: There at the foot of the steps was a little 
two-seater car. Alec had borrowed it from Stephen Lynn 
for the afternoon. We got in in silence and drove away. 
Dissolve 

220. Ext. Milford outskirts. Long shot of the car driving through 
the outskirts of Milford. Dissolve 

221. Ext. Country bridge. Long shot of the car pulling up near a 
small bridge over a stream . 

Laura’s Voice: When we were out in the real country— 
I think it Vas a few miles beyond Brayfield—we stopped the 
car just outside a village and got out. There was a little 
bridge and a stream and the sun was making an effort to 
come out but really not succeeding very well. We leaned on 
the parapet of the bridge and looked down into the water. I 
shivered and Alec put his arm around me. Cut to 

222. Close shot, Laura and Alec . They lean on the bridge, 
looking down past camera into the water. 

Alec: Cold? 

Laura: No —not really. 

Alec: Happy? 

Laura: No—not really. 
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Alec: I know what you’re going to say—that it isn't 
worth it—that the furtiveness and the necessary lying out¬ 
weigh the happiness we might have together—wasn’t that it? 

Laura: Yes. Something like that. 

Alic: I want to ask you something—just to reassure 
myself. 

Laura (her eyes filling with tears): What is it? 

Alec: It is true for you isn’t it? This overwhelming 
feeling that we have for each other—it is as true for you as 
it is for me—isn’t it? 

Laura: Yes— it’s true. 

She bursts into tears and Alec puts his arms closer around her . 
They stand in silence for a moment and then kiss each other 
passionately. Dissolve 

223. Long shot of Laura and Alec. They are back to camera, 
leaning on the bridge. 

Laura’s Voice: I don’t remember how long we stayed on 
that bridge or what we said. I only remember feeling that I 
was on the edge of a precipice, terrified yet wanting desper¬ 
ately to throw myself over. 

Alec and Laura start to move towards the car. 

Laura’s Voice: Finally we got back into the car and 
arrived at Stephen Lynn’s garage just as it was getting 
dark. Dissolve 

224-3 • tot. Garage . Night. Medium long shot. The*camera is 
inside a small lock-up garage, shooting towards the entrance . The 
car drives into the garage towards camera and stops. The headlights 
are turned off and Alec and Laura get out. They are silhouetted 
against the entrance, behind which are the lighted windows of the 
block of flats . 

Laura’s Voice: We put the car away and Alec said he had 
to leave th£ keys of the car in Stephen Lynn’s flat, and sug¬ 
gested that I came up with him. I refused rather too vehe¬ 
mently. Alec reminded me that Stephen wasn’t coming back 
till late, but I still refused. 

Alec shuts the garage doors. Dissolve 
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226. Ext. Station approach. Night. Medium shot, Laura and 
Alec, who are walking along towards camera. In the background of 
the picture is a signal box and railway lines . An express can be 
heard approaching in the distance. 

Alec (stopping)-. I’m going to miss my train. Fm^going 
back. 

Laura: Back where? 

Alec: To Stephen’s flat. 

Laura: Oh, Alec. 

They look at each other as the noise of the express rises to a thunder¬ 
ing crescendo out of which emerges the scream of the train whistle. 
Cut to 

227. Ext. Tunnel entrance. An express hurtles into the tunnel . 
Cut to 

228. Ext. Station approach. Close shot, Eaura and Alec. They 
are in each other's arms. 

Laura (pushing him away in panic)-. I must go now. I really 
must go home. 

She runs off out of picture. Alec stands watching her . Cut to 

229. Ext. Station yard and booking hall . Long shot from Alec's 
view-point. She enters the booking hall. Cut to 

230. Ext. Station approach. Close up of Alec . He turns and 
walks away. Cut to 

231. Int. Refreshment room. Medium shot of Laura as she takes a 
cup of tea over to her usual table. 

Laura’s Voice: I got my cup of tea at the counter, and 
went over to our usual table. Two soldiers came in and 
started to make a scene at the counter. 

Laura sits at the table, sipping her tea. Her face looks strained 
and exhausted. Cut to 

232-4. Medium shot of Myrtle, Beryl and the two soldiers, Bill and 
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Johnnie, who have just arrived at the counter . (Individual clast 
up shots of Bill with Johnnie and of Myrtle used during this 
scene.) 

IJill: Afternoon, lady. 

Mwtle {grandly)\ Good afternoon. 

Bill: A couple of splashes, please. 

Myrtle: Very sorry, it’s out of hours. 

Bill: Just sneak us a couple under cover of them poor 
old sandwiches. 

Myrtle: Them sandwiches were fresh this morning, and I 
shall do no such thing. 

Bill: Come on, be a sport. You could pop it into a 
couple of teacups. 

Myrtle: You can have as much as you want after six 
o’clock. 

Johnnie: My throat’s like a parrot’s cage—listen! (He 
makes a crackling noise with his throat.) 

Myrtle: I’m sorry—may licence does not permit me to 
serve alcohol out of hours—that’s final! You wouldn’t 
want to get me into trouble, would you? 

Bill: Give us a chance, lady, that’s all—just give us a 
chance. 

They both roar with laughter. 

Myrtle: Beryl, ask Mr. Godby to come ’ere for a moment, 
will you? 

Beryl: Yes, Mrs. Bagot. 

She runs out of picture towards the platform. \ 

Bill: Who’s ’e when ’e’s at home? 

Myrtle: You’ll soon see—coming in here cheeking 
me. 

Johnnie: Come off it, mother, be a pall 

Myrtle {losing her temper): I’ll give you mother, you saucy 
upstart. 

Bill: Who are you calling an upstart! 

Myrtle: You— and I’ll trouble you to get out of here 
double quick—disturbing the customers and making a 
nuisance of yourselves. 

Johnnie: ’Ere, where’s the fire—where’s the fire? Cut to 
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235. Medium shot of Albert as he enters the refreshment room 
with BerjJ. 

Albert: What’s going on in ’ere? 

The camera pans with him into a medium shot at the counter. 

Myrtle (with dignity ); Mr. Godby, these gentlemen are 
annoying me. 

Bill: We haven’t done anything. 

Johnnie: AJ 1 we did was ask for a couple of drinks. .. . 
Myrtle: They insulted me, Mr. Godby. Cut to 

236. Close shot, Albert, Johnnie and Bill. 

Johnnie: We never did nothing of the sort—just ’aving 
a little joke, that’s all. 

Albert ( laconically ): ’Op it—both of you. 

Bill: We’ve got a right to stay ’ere as long as we like. 
Albert: You ’eard what I said—’op it! 

Johnnie: What is this, a free country or a blooming 
Sunday school? 

Albert {firmly): I checked your passes at the gate — your 
train’s due in a minute—Number 2 platform—’op it. 
Johnnie: Look ’ere, now . . . 

Bill: Come on, Johnnie — don’t argue with the poor 
basket. 

Albert {dangerously): ’Op it! 

The camera pans with Bill and Johnnie as they go to the door. 
Johnnie turns. 

Johnnie: Toodle-oo, mother, and if them sandwiches 
were made this morning, you’re Shirley Temple. . . . 

They go out. Cut to 

237. Close shot, Albert, Myrtle and Beryl. 

Myrtle: Thank you, Albert. 

Beryl: What a nerve, talking to you like that! 

Myrtle: Be quiet. Beryl—pour me out a nip of Three 
Star—I’m feeling quite upset. 

Albert: I’ve got to get back to the gate. 

Myrtle {graciously): I’ll be seeing you later, Albert. 
Albert {with a wink): Okay! 7 
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Albert goes out of picture. Beryl brings Myrtle a glass of brandy. 
Cut to 

23 C/ar* shot of Laura. A train bell goes. fumbles in her 

bag arid finds a cigarette. iM* //gto it. There is the sound of her 
train approaching. 

Loudspeaker Announcement: The train now arriving at 
platform,five is the five forty-three for Ketchworth. 

Train Noise. 

Laura’s Voice: I really must go home. 

Alec’s Voice: I’m going back to the flat. 

Laura’s Voice: I must go home now, I really must go 
home. 

Alec’s Voice: I’m going back to the flat. 

Laura’s Voice: I’m going home. 

Myrtle (off): There’s the five forty-three. 

Laura sits, puffing her cigarette, listening to her train draw into the 
station. Suddenly she rises, crushes out her cigarette, grabs her bag, 
and the camera pans with her to the door leading to Number 3 
platform. Cut to 

239. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Medium shot of Laura. The 
camera pans with her as she runs across Number 3 platform and 
gets into her train. Cut to 

240. Int. Third-class railway carriage. Medium shot of Laura as 
she enters the compartment, and sits down next to two women. 
Cut to 

241. Close up of Laura. She is in a nervous state of indecision. 
The Guard*s whistle blows. After a second or two she suddenly 
jumps up. Cut to 

242. Medium shot of Laura. She stumbles over the women sitting 
next to her. 

Laujia (muttering): Excuse me, I have forgotten something. 
Cut to % 


5 
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243. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Medium shot of Laura 
as she gets out of the train, just as it begins to move offThe 
camera pans with her as she runs along the platform with the train 
gathering speed behind her. She runs out of the picture towards 'the 
barrier, leaving a shot of the train as it steams away froih the 
station. Dissolve 

244. Int. Main entrance hallway and staircase of a block of flats. 
Long shot of the main entrance and hallway oj a block of flats. 
Laura enters from the street. It is raining. She walks towards 
camera and pauses for a moment to examine a board y upon which are 
listed the names of the tenants and their flat numbers. During the 
following narrative 3 the camera follows her up the stairs to the door 
of Stephen Lynn's flat on the second floor. She rings the bell. 

Alec opens the door. She goes quickly past him into the hall almost 
without looking at him. Cut to 

245. Int. Elat. Medium shot, Alec and Laura. 

Alec {softly): Oh, darling, I didn’t dare to hope. 

The camera pans with Alec and Laura as he leads her gently 
through to the sitting-room into a long shot. It is rather a bleak 
little room. The furniture looks impersonal . He has lit the fire, 
but it hasn't had time to get under way and is smoking. They stand 
quite still for a moment, looking at each other. 

Laura: It’s raining. 

Alec {his eyes never moving from her face): Is it? 

Laura': It started just as I turned out of the High Street. 
Alec: You had no umbrella and your coat’s wet. . . . 

He gently helps her off with her coat. 

Alec: You mustn’t catch cold — that would never do. 
Laura {looking at herself in the glass over the mantelpiece, and 
slowly taking off her hat): I look an absolute fright. 

Alec {taking her hat and her scarf): Let me put these down. 
Laura: Thank you. 

Alec (putting them on a chair near the writing desk with the 
coat): I hope the fire will perk up in a few minutes .... 
Laura: I expect the wood was damp. 

Alec {ruefully): Yes— I expect it was. 
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There is a silence. 

Alec: Do sit down, darling. . . . 

Laura sits down on the sofa. Cut to 

% 

246. Close shot of Laura. 

Laura (with an attempt at gaiety)'. I got right into the train 
and then got out again—wasn’t it idiotic? 

Alec; (sitting down next to her and taking her in his arms): 
We’re both very very foolish. . . . (He kisses her.) 

Laura {weakly): Alec — I can’t stay you know—really, I 
can’t. 

Alec: Just a little while—just a little while. . . . 

There is the sound of the lift gates clanging. They both break apart 
and look up past camera at: Cut to 

247. Medium shot, the flat hallway, from their eye-line. There is 
the sound of a step outside on the landing, and then the sound of a key 
being fitted into the front door. Cut to 

248. Medium shot, Laura and Alec. They jump to their feet. 
Laura {in a frantic whisper): Quickly—quickly—I must 

go. . . . 

Alec snatches up her hat and coat and pushes them into her hand. 

Alec: Here—through the kitchen—there’s a tradesman’s 
staircase. . . . 

The camera pans with them as they rush into the small kitchen. 
Cut to 

249. Int. Kitchenette. Medium shot. There is a door opening on 
to the fire escape. Alec tears it open. Laura runs through it on to a 
metal staircase, without even looking back. She disappears down 
the stairs. Alec shuts the door quietly after her and leans against it 
for a moment with his eyes closed. 

A Man’s^ Voice: (from the sitting-room): Is that you, Alec? 
Alec {as casually as he can): Yes. 

He starts to walk back into the sitting-room . Cut to 

250—5 2 # Medium shot over Alec's shoulder. The camera tracks 
with hiqr as he walks through into the sitting-room, where Stephen 
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Lynn is standing by the entrance to the hall. He is a thin , rather 
ascetic-looking man. Alec walks towards him into a two shot. 
individual close ups of Alec and Stephen used in this scene.) 

Alec: You are back early. 

Stephen: I felt a cold coming on so I denied myself the 
always questionable pleasure of dining with that arch arguer 
Roger Hinchley and decided to come back to bed ( walking 
to the chair by the writing desk). Inflamed membranes are 
unsympathetic to dialectic- 

Alec: What will you do about food? 

Stephen {smiling)'. I can ring down to the restaurant later 
on if I want anything—we live in a modern age and this is 
a service flat. 

Alec (with a forced laugh): Yes—Yes— I know. 

Stephen {still smiling): It caters for all tastes. 

He lightly flicks Laura!s scarf ojf the chair and hands it to Alec. 

Stephen: You know, Alec, my dear, you have hidden 
depths that I never even suspected. 

Alec: Look here, Stephen, I really . . . 

Stephen ( holding up his hand): For heaven’s sake Alec no 
explanations or apologies—I am the one who should apolo¬ 
gize for having returned so inopportunely—it is quite 
obvious to me that you were interviewing a patient privately 
—women are frequently neurotic creatures, and the hospital 
atmosphere upsets them. From the rather undignified scuf¬ 
fling I heard when I came into the hall I gather that she beat a 
hurried letreat down the backstairs. I’m surprised at this 
farcical streak in your nature, Alec—such carryings on were 
quite unnecessary—after all, we have known each other for 
years and I am the most broad-minded of men. 

Alec {stiffly): I’m really very sorry, Stephen. I’m sure 
that the whole situation must seem inexpressibly vulgar to 
you. Actually it isn’t in the least. However, you are per¬ 
fectly right—explanations are unnecessary—particularly 
between old friends. I must go now. 

Stephen {still smiling ): Very well. 

Alec: I’ll collect my hat and coat in the hall. Good-bye. 

Stephen: Perhaps you’d let me have my latch key back? 
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I only have two and I’m so afraid of losing them—you know 
how absent-minded I am. 

Alec ( giving him the key ): You’re very angry, aren’t you? 
Stephen: No, Alec—not angry—just disappointed. 

Alec'goes out without another word . Cut to 

255. Ext. Street. Night. The camera is tracking on a close shot of 
Laura's legs andfeet. She is running fast along the pavement. It is 
pouring with rain. Cut to 

254. Ext. Street. Close up of Eaura from a low angle. She is still 
running. The background of the picture is composed of the tops of 
houses. As she approaches a lamp post the light increases on her 
face and dies away quickly as she passes it. Cut to 

255. Ext. Street. Close shot y tracking of the pavement from 
Laura's angle . Her shadow becomes large and elongated as she 
?noves further away from the lamp post. Cut to 

256. Medium long shot of Eaura as she approaches another lamp 
post. She is out of breath and slows down to a walk. 

Laura’s Voice: I ran until I couldn’t run any longer—I 
leant against a lamp post to try to get my breath—I was in 
one of those side-roads that lead out of the High Street. I 
know it was stupid to run, but I couldn’t help myself. 
Cut to 

• 

257. Close shot of Eaura as she leans against the lamp post. 
Laura’s Voice: I felt so utterly humiliated and defeated 

and so dreadfully, dreadfully ashamed. After a moment or 
two I pulled myself together, and walked on in the direction 
of the station. 

The camera starts to track with her along the street. 

Laura’s # Voice: It was still raining but not very much. I 
suddenly realized that I couldn’t go home, not until I had got 
myself under more control, and had a little time to think. 
Then I thought of you waiting at home for me, and the 
dinnei;being spoilt. Dissolve 
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258. Int. Tobacconist’s shop. Close shot of Laura at the telephone 
in a tobacconist’s shop. She looks pale and bedraggled. 

Laura’s Voice: So I went into the High Street and found 
a tobacconist and telephoned to you—do you remember-?-? 

Laura (at the telephone ): Fred—is that you (with a tremen¬ 
dous effort she makes her voice sound ordinary ). Yes dear—it’s me 
—Laura—Yes—of course everything’s perfectly all right, 
but I shan’t be home to dinner—I’m with Miss Lewis dear— 
the librarian at Boots I told you about—I can’t explain in any 
detail now because she’s just outside the telephone box—but 
I met her a little while ago in the High Street in the most 
awful state—her mother has just been taken ill, and I’ve 
promised to stay with her until the doctor comes—Yes, 
dear, I know, but she’s always been tremendously kind to me 
and I’m desperately sorry for her—No—I’ll get a sandwich 
—tell Ethel to leave a little soup for me in a saucepan in the 
kitchen—Yes, of course—as soon as I can. Good-bye. 

She hangs up the telephone . 

Laura’s Voice: It’s awfully easy to lie — when you know 
that you’re trusted implicitly—so very easy, and so very 
degrading. 

She walks slowly out of the box. Dissolve 

259. Ext. Street. Long shot. The camera is shoo ting from a high 
angle on to a road leading off the High Street. It has stopped 
raining but the pavement is still wet and glistening. Laura is 
slowly walking towards the camera. 

Laura’s Voice: I started walking without much purpose 
—I turned out of the High Street almost immediately—I was 
terrified that I might run into Alec—I was pretty certain that 
he’d come after me to the station. Dissolve 

260. Long shot. The camera is shooting down on to another street. 
Laura is still walking. 

Laura’s Voice: I walked for a long while. . . . Dissolve 

261. Ext. War Memorial . Long shot. The foreground^ of the 
picture is composed of part of the war memorial statue: a soldier’s 
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hand gripping a bayoneted service rifle . Beyond it Laura is 
seen as a tiny figure walking towards a seat near the base of the 
memorial . 

Laura’s Voice: Finally, I found myself at the war 
memorial—you know it’s right at the other side of the 
town. It had stopped raining altogether, and I felt stiflingly 
hot so I sat down on one of the seats. Cut to 

262. Close shot of Laura on the seat . 

Laura’s Voice: There was nobody about, and I lit a 
cigarette—I know how you disapprove of women smoking 
in the street—I do too, really —but I wanted to calm my 
nerves and I thought it might help. Dissolve 

263. Close shot of Laura. She is profile to camera and has finished 
her cigarette . 

Laura’s Voice: I sat there for ages—I don’t know how 
long—then I noticed a policeman walking up and down a 
little way off—he was looking at me rather suspiciously. 
Presently he came up to me. 

The policeman walks up into a medium shot over Laura*s shoulder . 
Policeman: Feeling all right, Miss? 

Laura ( faintly ): Yes, thank you. 

Policeman: Waiting for someone? 

Laura: No— I’m not waiting for anyone. 

Policeman: You don’t want to go and catch cold you 
know—that would never do. It’s a damp night to be sitting 
about on seats, you know. 

Laura (rising): I’m going now anyhow—I have a train 
to catch. Cut to 

264. Close shot, Laura and the policeman . 

Policeman: You’re sure you feel quite all right? 

Laura: Yes—quite sure—good night. 

Policeman: Good night, Miss. 

As Laura walks off the camera pans and tracks with her, shooting 
on to her back . 

Laura’s Voice: I walked away—trying to look casual— 
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knowing that he was watching me. I felt like a criminal. I 
walked rather quickly back in the direction of the High 
Street. Dissolve 

265. Ext. Milford Junction Station . Long shot. The clock on 
platforms 2 and } forms the foreground of the picture. The time is 
six minutes to ten . Laura comes up out of the subway in the 
background and walks along the platform towards camera . The 
station is not very well lit, and there is hardly anybody about. 

Laura’s Voice: I got to the station fifteen minutes before 
the last train to Ketchworth, and then I realized that I had 
been wandering about for over three hours, but it didn’t 
seem to be any time at all. 

Laura enters the refreshment room. Cut to 

266. Int. Refreshment room. Long shot . It is nearly closing time . 
The room is half-lighted. There is the melancholy noise of a goods 
train chugging through the station . Beryl is draping the things on 
the counter with muslin cloths while Stanley, wearing his ordinary 
clothes, stands gossiping with her. Laura enters through the door 
in the background. 

Beryl: Stan, you are awful! 

Stanley: I’ll wait for you in the yard. 

Beryl: Oh, all right. 

Stanley goes out. 

Laura: I’d like a glass of brandy, please. 

Beryl,: We’re just closing. 

Laura: I see you are, but you’re not quite closed yet, are 
you? 

Beryl {sullenly): Three Star? 

Laura: Yes, that’ll do. 

Beryl {getting it): Tenpence, please. 

Laura {taking money from her bag): Here—and—have you a 
piece of paper and an envelope? 

Beryl: I’m afraid you’ll have to get that at the bookstall. 
Laura: The bookstall’s shut—please—it’s very important 
—I should be so much obliged. ... 

Beryl: Oh, all right—wait a minute. c 
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She exits . Cut to 

267. Close up of Laura . iA? sips the brandy at the counter; she is 
obviously trying to control her nerves . After a moment Beryl can be 
heard walking back across the refreshment room . She enters 
picture and puts down some notepaper and an envelope . 

Laura: Thank you so much. 

Beryl: We close in a few minutes, you know. 

Laura: Yes, I know. 

Beryl exits picture and the camera pans with Laura as she takes 
a few paces along the counter in order to be under the light . 
She stares at the paper for a moment, takes another sip of brandy 
and then begins to write. Cut to 

268. Close shot of Beryl. She looks at Laura with exasperation 
and goes out ofpicture . Cut to. 

269. Close shot of Laura . Beryl can be heard walking away across 
the refreshment room and slamming the door at the other end. Laura 
falters in her writing, then breaks down and buries her face in her 
hands. In the background the door to the platform opens and Alec 
enters . He looks hopelessly round for a moment , then, seeing her , 
walks forward into a close two shot. 

Alec: Thank God—Oh, darling. . . . 

Laura: Please go away—please don’t say anything. . . 

Alec: I’ve been looking for you everywhere—I’ve 
watched every train. • 

Laura: Please go away. . . . 

Alec: You’re being dreadfully cruel. It was just a beastly 
accident that he came back early—he doesn’t know who you 
are—he never even saw you. 

Laura: I suppose he laughed, didn’t he? ( bitterly ) I sup¬ 
pose you spoke of me together as men of the world? 

Alec: We didn’t speak of you—we spoke of a nameless 
creature who had no reality at all. 

Laura: Why didn’t you tell him who I was? Why didn’t 
you tell him we were cheap and low and without courage— 
why c$d n’t you . . . 
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Alec: Stop it, Laura—pull yourself together. 

Laura: It’s truel Don’t you see? It’s true. . . . 

Alec: We know we really love each other—that’s true— 
that’s all that really matters. 

Laura: It isn’t all that matters—other things matter<too, 
self-respect matters, and decency—I can’t go on any longer. 

Alec: Could you really say good-bye—not see me any 
more? 

Laura: Yes—if you’d help me. 

Alec (after a pause): I love you, Laura—I shall love you 
always until the end of my life—all the shame that the world 
might force on us couldn’t touch the real trudi of it. 1 can’t 
look at you now because I know something—I know that 
this is the beginning of the end—not the end of my loving 
you—but the end of our being together. But not quite yet, 
darling—please not quite yet. 

Laura (in a dead voice): Very well—not quite yet. 

Alec: I know what you feel about this evening — I mean 
about the beastliness of it. I know about the strain of our 
different lives; our lives apart from each other. The feeling 
of guilt of doing wrong is a little too strong, isn’t it? Too 
persistent? Perhaps too great a price to pay for the few hours 
of happiness we get out of it. I know all this because it’s the 
same for me too. 

Laura: You can look at me now —I’m all right. 

Alec (looking at her): Let’s be careful—let’s prepare our¬ 
selves—a*sudden break now, however brave and admirable, 
would be too cruel. We can’t do such violence to our hearts 
and minds. 

Laura: Very well. 

Alec: I’m going away. 

Laura: I see. 

Alec: But not quite yet. 

Laura: Please—not quite yet. 

A train hell goes . Cut to 

270. Close shot of the door leading to the staff-room . It opens and 
Beryl comes in . j 
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Beryl: That’s the ten-ten. It’s after closing time. Cut to 

271. Medium shot, Alec, "Laura and Beryl . 

Alec: Oh, is it? 

Bef.yl: I shall have to lock up. 

Ale\c: All right. 

The camera pans with Laura and Alec as Beryl escorts them to 
the door of Number 3 platform . Laura and Alec go out and the 
camera remains on Beryl as she slams the door after them and bolts 
up. Cut to 

272-4. Ext. Milford Junction Station. Close shot, tracking with 
Laura and Alec as they walk up and down the platform . (Indivi¬ 
dual close ups of Laura and Alec used in this scene.) 

Alec: I want you to promise me something. 

Laura: What is it? 

Alec: Promise me that however unhappy you are, and 
however much you think things over, that you’ll meet me 
next Thursday. 

Laura: Where? 

Alec: Outside the hospital—twelve thirty? 

Laura: All right—I promise. 

Alec: I’ve got to talk to you—I’ve got to explain. 

Laura: About going away? 

Alec: Yes. 

Laura: Where are you going? Where can you go? You 
can’t give up your practice, • 

Alec: I’ve had a job offered me. I wasn’t going to tell 
you—I wasn’t going to take it—but I know now, that it’s 
the only way out. 

Laura: Where? 

Alec: A long way away—Johannesburg. 

Laura (stopping still): Oh, Alec. . . . 

Alec: My brother’s out there. They’re opening a new 
hospital—they want me in it—it’s a fine opportunity really. 
I’ll take Madeleine and the boys. It’s been torturing me— 
the necessity of making a decision one way or the other. I 
haven’f told anybody—not even Madeleine. I couldn’t bear 
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the idea of leaving you—but now I see, it’s got to happen 
soon anyway—it’s almost happening already. 

Laura: When will you go? 

Alec: Almost immediately— in about two weeks’ time. 
Laura: It’s quite near, isn’t it? ^ 

Alec: Do you want me to stay? Do you want me ^o turn 
down the offer? 

Laura: Don’t be foolish, Alec. 

Alec: I’ll do whatever you say. 

Laura (her eyes filling with tears): That’s unkind of you, 
my darling. Cut to 

275. Close up of the station loud-speaker, which announces : 
‘The train for Ketchworth, Longdean and Perford is now 

entering Number Three platform.’ 

A train can be heard entering the station. Dissolve 

276. Medium shot, Laura and Alec. Alec opens the door of an 
empty third-class compartment and Laura gets in. Alec shuts the 
door after her and Laura leans out of the open window. 

Alec: You’re not angry with me, are you? 

Laura: No, I’m not angry— I don’t think I’m anything 
really—I feel just tired. 

Alec: Forgive me. 

Laura: Forgive you for what? Cut to 
© 

277. Close up of Alec over Laura’s shoulder. 

Alec: For everything—for having met you in the first 
place—for taking the piece of grit out of your eye—for 
loving you—for bringing you so much misery. Cut to 

278. Close up of Laura over Alec’s shoulder. 

Laura (trying to smile): I’ll forgive you—if you’ll forgive 
me. Cut to 

279. Close up of Alec over Laura’s shoulder. There is the sound 
of the guard’s whistle and the train starts to move. The camera and 
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Laura track away from Alec as he stands staring after the train 
as it pulls out of the station. Fade out . 

Laura’s Voice: All that was a week ago—it is hardly 
credible that it should be so short a time. Fade in • 

280. \ixt. Hospital. Day. Long shot of the hospital entrance 
from the opposite side of the road. Laura is standing by a lamp-post 
in the foreground of the picture. After a moment Alec comes down 
the hospital steps and joins her. 

Laura’s Voice: To-day was our last day together. Our 
very last together in all our lives. I met him outside the hos¬ 
pital as I had promised at 12.30—this morning—at 12.30 
this morning—that was only this morning. Dissolve 

281. Int. Car. Close shot, Laura and Alec. 

Laura’s Voice: We drove into the country again, but this 
time he hired a car. I lit cigarettes for him every now and 
then as we went along. We didn’t talk much—I felt numbed 
and hardly alive at all. We had lunch in a village pub. Dissolve 

282. Ext. Country bridge. Long shot, Alec and Laura are leaning 
over the bridge. The car is parked near by. 

Laura’s Voice: Afterwards we went to the same bridge 
over the . . . stream—the bridge that we had been to 
before. Cut to 

283-4. Ext . Milford Junction Station and Yard. Night. Long 
shot . Laura and Alec are crossing the station yard towards the 
booking hall. 

Laura’s Voice: Those last few hours together went by so 
quickly. We walked across the station yard in silence and 
went into the refreshment room. Dissolve 

z8j- 7 . The' camera tracks in to a close shot of Alec and Laura 
at their table. The voices of Albert and Myrtle fade away to a 
murmur in the background. 

A ixp: Are you all right, darling? 

Lai»a: Yes, I’m all right. 
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Alec: I wish I could think of something to say. 

Laura: It doesn’t matter—not saying anything, I mean. 

Alec: I’ll miss my train and wait to see you into yours. 

Laura: No —no—please don’t. I’ll come over to your 
platform with you—I’d rather. 

Alec: Very well. 

Laura: Do you think we shall ever see each other again? 

Alec: I don’t know. {His voice breaks.) Not for years 
anyway. 

Laura: The children will all be grown up—I wonder if 
they’ll ever meet and know each other. 

Alec: Couldn’t I write to you—just once in a while? 

Laura: No —please not—we promised we wouldn’t. 

Alec: Laura, dear, I do love you so very much. I love 
you with all my heart and soul. 

Laura ( without emotion ): I want to die—if only I could die. 

Alec: If you died you’d forget me—I want to be re¬ 
membered. 

Laura: Yes, I know—I do too. 

Alec {glancing at the clock): We’ve still got a few minutes. 

Dolly {off): Laural What a lovely surprise! 

Laura {dashed): Oh, Dolly! Cut to 

288. Medium shot } Laura, Alec and Dolly. 

Dolly: My dear, I’ve been shopping till I’m dropping. 
My feet are nearly falling off, and my throat’s parched, I 
thought bf having tea in Spindle’s, but I was terrified of 
losing the train. 

Laura’s Voice: It was cruel of Fate to be against us right 
up to the last minute. Dolly Messiter—poor, well-meaning, 
irritating Dolly Messiter. . . . 

The camera is slowly tracking in to a close up of Laura. 

Dolly: I’m always missing trains and being late for meals, 
and Bob gets disagreeable for days at a time. {Her voice is 
fading away). He’s been getting those dreadful headaches, you 
know. I’ve tried to make him see a doctor but he won’t. 
Her voice fades out. 

Laura’s Voice: . . . crashing into those last few precious 
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minutes we had together. She chattered and fussed, but I 
didn’t hear what she said. I was dazed and bewildered. 
Alec behaved so beautifully—with such perfect politeness. 
Nobody could have guessed what he was really feeling— 
then the bell went for his train. 

The platform hell rings . Cut to 

289. Medium shot, Taura, Alec and Dolly . 

Laura: There’s your train. 

Alec: Yes, I know. 

Dolly: Aren’t you coming with us? 

Alec: No, I go in the opposite direction. My practice 
is in Churley. 

Dolly: Oh, I see. 

Alec: I am a general practitioner at the moment. 

Laura {dully): Doctor Harvey is going out to Africa next 
week. 

Dolly: Oh, how thrilling. 

There is the sound of Alec's train approaching . 

Alec: I must go. 

Laura: Yes, you must. 

Alec: Good-bye. 

Dolly: Good-bye. 

He shakes hands with Dolly and looks at Taura swiftly once . 
Cut to 

290. Close up of Taura. Alec's hand comes into picture tondgives 
her shoulder a little squeeze. 

Laura’s Voice: I felt the touch of his hand for a moment 
and then he walked away. . . . Cut to 

2oi. Medium shot of Alec from Taura's view-point, as he crosses 
the refreshment room and goes out of the door on to the platform . 

Laura’s Voice: . . . away—out of my life for ever. 
Cut to 

292. Close shot, Taura and Dolly . Taura is gating out of the 
door through which Alec has just passed . She seems almost 
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unaware of the chattering Dolly at her side, who proceeds to fumble 
in her handbag for lipstick and a mirror . Dolly is chattering, but 
we do not hear her voice . The camera starts to track slowly forward 
into a close up of Laura. 

Laura’s Voice: Dolly still went on talking, but I y/asn’t 
listening to her— I was listening for the sound of hfs train 
starting—then it did. . . . Cut to 

293. Medium shot of the door on to the platform from Laura!s 
eye-line . The sound of Alec’s train is heard as it starts to move out 
of the station. Cut to 

294. Close up of Laura. 

Laura’s Voice: I said to myself—‘He didn’t go—at the 
last minute his courage failed him—he couldn’t have gone— 
at any moment now he’ll come into the refreshment room 
again pretending that he’d forgotten something.’ I prayed 
for him to do that—just so that I could see him once more—- 
for an instant—but the minutes went by... . 

There is the sound of the station bell. Cut to 

295. Close shot of Laura and Dolly. 

Dolly: Is that the train. 

She addresses Myrtle. 

Dolly: Can you tell me, is that the Ketchworth train? 
Myrtle (off): No, that’s the express. 

Laura: The boat-train. 

Dolly: Oh, yes — that doesn’t stop, does it? 

She gets up and moves out of picture towards the counter. Cut td 

296. Laura jumps to her feet and the camera pans with her as she 
rushes blindly out of the door, leading to Number 2 platform . 
(As the camera pans to the door it goes off level, giving the effect 
of Laura running uphill!) Cut to 

297. Medium shot of Laura as she runs out of the refreshment 
room towards the camera and the railway lines. Cut to 
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‘My de£r, I’ve been shopping till I’m dropping.’ 
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*98. Medium shot of the railway lines from above. The express 
turtles through the picture. (Camera tilted.) Cut to 

299. Close up of Laura from a low angle. (Camera tilted.) She is 
s 'aying on the edge of the platform. The lights from the express 
s reak past her face. The noise is deafening. She stands quite still. 

he lights stop flashing across her face and the sound of the train 
. >es away rapidly. Slowly the camera returns to a normal angle. 

Laura’s Voice: I meant to do it, Fred, I really meant to 
do it— I stood there trembling—right on the edge—but 
then, just in time I stepped back—I couldn’t— I wasn’t 
brave enough— I should like to be able to say that it was the 
thought of you and the children that prevented me—but 
it wasn’t— I had no thoughts at all—only an overwhelming 
desire not to be unhappy any more—not to feel anything 
ever again. I turned and went back into the refreshment 
room—that’s when I nearly fainted. . . . Dissolve 

300. Int. Laura's house. Library. Night. Close up of Laura, 
who is sitting with her sewing in her lap—she is staring straight in 
front of her. Cut to 

301. Close up of Fred, who is looking at her. He continues to look 
at her in silence for a moment or two. 

v Fred {gently): Laura! 

She doesn't answer. He gets up. Cut to 

* 

302. Close shot of Laura. Fred enters picture and kneels beside 
' her and softly touches her hand. 

Fred: Laura. . . . 

Laura {turning her head slowly and looking at him—her voice 
sounds dead): Yes, dear? 

Fred: Whatever your dream was — it wasn’t a very happy 
one, was it? 

Laura {in a whisper): No. 

Fred: Is there anything I can do to help? 

Laura: Yes, mf dear—you always help. . . . 

Freq: You’ve been a long way away? 
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Laura {nodding—her eyes fill with tears): Yes, Fred. 

Fred moves a little closer to her and quietly rests his face against 
her hand . 

Fred {with a catch in his voice): Thank you for coming back 
to me. 

' FADE OUT 
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i. Passenger 'plane. A scene from a passenger 'plane which is 
above cloudbanks. The clouds drift pastj and as the 'plane banks 
and then dives, the scene is momentarily obscured, until we catch a 
glimpse of a large city in a gap between the wisping clouds. Sunlight 
shines through the clouds which thin and finally disappear, revealing 
the great scene below, with mountains surrounding the city. We dive 
swiftly down and approach towers, smoke stacks, tall steeples and 
see everything in sharper definition. Then into view there comes a 
busy main street with traffic and pedestrians moving below, gating 
into shop-windows. Dissolve to 

l. Main Street (looking towards clock tower). People are moving 
along the pavements, etc. The camera pans up to a huge town clock. 
It starts to strike the hour—four o'clock. (Throughout the picture 
this clock will be featured through windows or at the end of street 
sets. It has a lighted face for night scenes.) Dissolve to 

3. City Square. There are religious meetings going on—men 
trying to sell patent medicines—a group of small boys watching a 
strong man trying to break a chain, roundabouts, etc. As the city 
clock chimes, the camera pans to: 

4. Shooting Gallery. Pat is shooting at a row of moving ducks. 
In the distance we hear the town clock striking four. Pat checks the 
time with his own watch. Having scored full points, the Proprietor 
offers him a pri^e. He selects a teddy bear and moves away. 
Dissolve to 

5. Milk bar. As the chime of the clock follows through and 
dies away, Nolan is sitting up, having a sausage roll and a big cup 
of tea. As he hears the clock strike, he swallows up his food, slips 

off his seat and walks away. Dissolve to 

% 

6 . Par%. Murphy is sitting on a park bench. The sound of the 

8 S 
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big clock follows through, but it is farther in the distance. Murphy 
is watching some boys playing football. They are tough little hooli¬ 
gans. They argue and begin to fight. Murphy is amused, and does 
not hear the clock at first. Then it comes to him. He glances at his 
own watch—gets up and walks away. Dissolve to 

\ 

7. Agnes street {Exterior Agnes’s home). Small, squalid, 
houses on either side. A few people pass to and fro. The wind is 
blowing old newspapers into corners. Dennis comes along — casually, 
with his hands thrust into his overcoat pockets. An old lady 
{Grannie ) is standing at a door on the other side of the street. 
Dennis glances at her but shows no sign of recognition—her presence 
at the door indicates that the coast is clear. He walks on down the 
street—then turns, crosses over and comes back. He goes in the 
door that Granny is standing at, and up a steep, narrow stairway. 
Dissolve to 

8 . Johnny’s room {Agnes’s house). Johnny has been hiding here 
for six months since his escape from prison. It is a second head¬ 
quarters of the Organisation. Dennis walks in. It is a small, 
cramped room . . . barely room for a bed beneath the window—a 
chair and a small table—a turf fire burning in the fireplace. The 
window looks out upon a vista of smoking chimneys, towers, steeples 
and a distant line of green hills . The town clock is also visible. It is 
a quarter past four. Johnny is sitting on the bed with an old suit¬ 
case on his knee to serve as support for his map. Murphy, Tat and 
Nolan are lounging round the room, smoking, and Agnes stands 
slightly behind Johnny, near the window, listening intently. Dennis 
closes the door. 

Dennis: How is it Johnny? 

Johnny: Fine. The orders haven’t been changed, we can 
go ahead. 

Dennis: The weather’s good. 

Johnny: It’ll snow later on, but. . . we’ll be back before 
that. 

He smooths out his map and begins running over the plans. 

{To Dennis) I’ve been telling the others. 'We’ll go this way 
. . . across Queen’s Bridge, down the main street, Bedford 
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Street . . . and coming to Shaftesbury Square. It’s a bit 
longer, but it brings the car into a better position—facing 
the broad end of the street. (.He looks at his watchl) There's no 
hurry. We've time for a cup of tea. 

Agnes goes towards the door, watching the men speak as she goes. 
Johnny {to Pat): Is the car all righ*? 

Pat: O.K. 

Johnny: A nice clean one? 

The others laugh . 

Pat: I picked a good one. 

Murphy: One of these days you might have a car of your 
own. 

Pat: I wouldn't mind this one. 

Johnny: How much petrol? 

Pat: Three gallons. 

Johnny: Half would do us. 

Nolan: You never know, Johnny. We might have to . . . 
He breaks off—nods significantly, and makes a semicircular motion 
with his right band . 

Johnny: Not at all! We'll be back here by five. 

Pat: I'll have the car where we said . . . {He puts his 
forefinger on the map) ... at twenty minutes to. 

Nolan: I’ll be on the bridge. . . . 

Johnnf s pencil rests its point on another spot. 

Murphy: I'll be at the Car Mart. 

Agnes goes out . 

9. Kitchen . Agnes comes down the stairs . Grannie is pottering 
there, slowly taking cups from the hooks of an old dresser and put - 
ting them on a tray . The kettle begins to boil on the gas stove . 
Grannie: Everything settled? 

Agnes {briskly): Yes, Grannie. We've got to hurry. 
They're leaving soon. 

Grannie: Aye, I heard that. 

Agnes {smiling at her): You hear everything, don't you? 
Agnes helps her set the cups and things for the tea . 

Grannie: WhatT don’t hear, I can put together. 

Agn^: Warm the teapot now. 
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As the old woman pours a little boiling water into the pot, before 
dropping in the tea, Agnes sets the milk jug, the sugar bowl, and the 
spoons on the tray . 

Grannie: Will he be coming back, my chick? 

She glances at Agnes and waits for an answer. Agnes does not 
answer the question . \ 

Grannie {sympathetically): I helped bring you into the 
world, and I’ve seen you grow up. I know what’s in your 
heart for that boy up there. 

Agnes: Pour in the water. 

As the old woman infuses the tea, Agnes watches her . 

Agnes: Maybe, you know what is in his heart, as well. 
Grannie turns and comes close to her to remark something. There is 
a knock on the door. Grannie breaks off and opens the door. 
Kathleen enters and follows Agnes who carries the tray up to the 
room where the men are gathered. 

Grannie: Did you sell my coupons? 

Kathleen: There’s no time to talk about that now. 

Grannie (bawling after her angrily ): For your impudence 
the price has gone up. I want three bob apiece for the cloth¬ 
ing ones. I’ll throw in the meat ones if you’ll give me a few 
points for sweets. Dissolve to 

10. Johnny’s room. The men are gathered a little closer round 
Johnny as Agnes enters, followed by Kathleen. As Johnny 
completes his council of war, Agnes and Kathleen hand the 
tea rowed. 

Johnny: There’s nothing to worry about. We’re three 
district managers, coming in to report. Friday’s always 
their day. . . . 

Murphy: What do district managers talk about? 

Johnny: Oh . . . goods on order . . . export market 
. . . you work it out. 

Pat, Murphy and Nolan drink their tea. Johnny gets up. He takes 
three leather briefcases from a cupboard—gives one each to Murphy 
and Nolan and keeps the third for himself \ 

Kathleen: Well, I’m away now, JoHnnyl I’ll be where 
we said—with the pram. There’s nothing changed^! 

t * 
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Johnny: No. We’ll be there on time, Kathleen. 

Dennis {to Kathleen, as she goes to the door): After this you 
won’t need worry till your man comes out of prison. 

Murphy: A slice of party cake. 

Kathleen {glancing round as she leaves the room): A few 
crumbs o’ that won’t go amiss. {Pause) Good luck! 

Johnny: Good luck to you, Kathleen. 

The others call *Good luck as she goes out . 

Murphy {looking at his watch): Well—we’ll be moving, 
too. . . . 

Dennis: I shall wait here for you till you come back. 

Johnny: See you later. 

The men are putting on their coats . Pat takes out a revolver from 
his pocket and puts it in a holster under his arm . 

Johnny: Go easy with those. 

Pat: Anybody who asks for it can have it! 

Johnny: Yes—but don’t encourage them to ask. You 
haven’t been mixed in shootings before—you don’t want to 
start now. 

Agnes: Good luck! 

The men go out . The door closes . Agnes is alone with Dennis and 
Johnny . Johnny folds up his map, puts it away and begins to get 
ready . Dennis watches him intently. 

Dennis: You’ve no heart for this job, have you? 

Johnny: I won’t be sorry when we’re back. 

Dennis: You don’t believe in it. 

Johnny: I believe in everything we’re trying to do, but 
this violence isn’t getting us anywhere. 

Dennis: You! Who was sentenced to seventeen years’ im¬ 
prisonment for smuggling guns and ammunition to the 
dumps, you talk about violence. 

Johnny: In prison you have time to think, (j Quietly) If 
only we could put the guns away, and make our cause in the 
parliaments instead of in the back streets. 

Dennis: Look, Johnny . . . hiding in this house for six 
months since your escape from prison isn’t the kind of 
training for a job like this . . . eight months in prison before 
that . , . over a year since you went out and walked in 
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the city as a free man. You’re not fit to go right out on a 
job like this. Let me do it. 

Agnes: Let him go, Johnny! 

Johnny: Do I look . . . soft, then? 

Dennis: The men have noticed something. You’ve 
changed lately. They vant me to go in your place. 
Johnny: Don’t they trust me? 

Dennis: They trust you all right, but. . . . 

Johnny {sharply): Look Dennis. I’m leader of the Organi- 
aation in this city. I planned this job to get us the funds we 
need. I’ve got my orders and I’ll see them through. When 
I want advice, I’ll ask for it. {Pause). I’ll see you downstairs. 

Dennis {looking towards Agnes): Very well. 

Dennis leaves. Johnny closes the door and starts to put on his out¬ 
door shoes. Agnes watches him. There is a slight pause. 

Agnes: You haven’t drunk your tea, Johnny. 

Johnny: Don’t worry about this business, Agnes. It’ll go 
fine. 

He is looking down at his shoe. The lace breaks. Agnes quickly 
takes the shoe from him and starts tying the ends of the broken lace 
and threading the lace through the shoe. 

Agnes: You haven’t told me if you’re remaining here after 
the job is done, Johnny. 

Johnny (intent on tying the other shoe, and not looking up): 
I’ll be back for a while, but when the excitement ends, I’ll 
make for the hills. {He looks at the mountains visible through 
the window.) There are friends up there. 

Agnes {watching him): Shall I come and see you? 

Johnny {still looking at the mountains . He is almost lost in his 
thoughts, and answers Agnes absent-mindedly): Why not? Be a 
change for you. . . . 

Agnes {still with her ga%e on him, and waiting for bis attention. 
She holds out his shoe to him): Johnny, will you ever be free? 

Johnny {turning and seeing her. He smiles): Eh? Free? Oh, 
one day, perhaps. 

He takes the shoe, and bends down and puts it on. Then he stands 
up. Agnes looks momentarily disappointed. She stand quite still, 
with her hands hanging empty, and her expression pensive / 
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Johnny {briskly and confidently, still remote in his own 
thoughts which are eager): Must go now. 

He smiles as he is about to turn . Agnes remains quite still, watch¬ 
ing him, obviously realising the distance between the two of them 
which she cannot bridge . Johnny touches her hand, as though to 
enliven her. He claps on his hat. Agnesireaches for his overcoat . 
Johnny meets her ga%e and suddenly ceases to smile. She holds up the 
coat for him. He turns his back on her to put it on. She smiles 
affectionately then: 

Johnny {seriously): You’re a great friend. . . . 

He is getting into the coat . Agnes's expression brightens. 

Johnny: ... to all of us, Agnes. We’ll be back in no 
time. 

Agnes faces him, and hands him the brief-case. Her smile is now 
one ofpity for his life which is completely absorbed by the Organisa¬ 
tion and its ideals. She smiles broadly when he puts the case under 
his arm and speaks . 

Johnny: A proper linen merchant! Do I look it? 

He goes to the door and opens it, saying at the same time , but in a 
different tone of voice. 

Johnny: This is a great day. First time out for six months. 
Behind him, Agnes suddenly loses her smile. A look of distress 
fills her features. And as Johnny turns to say good-bye, he detects it. 

Johnny {one hand on the door handle): Don’t worry, Agnes. 
We’ll all be back in half an hour. 

Agnes {quietly): Let Dennis go in your place, you’re not 
fit for it. He’s downstairs. 

Johnny {he comes a step or two towards her): Do you want to 
rob me of my outing? 

Agnes {seriously): I’ll wait for you, Johnny. I’ll be here. 

She smiles . Johnny turns and leaves . 

11. Kitchen . Johnny comes down the stairs . Dennis moves towards 
him . 

Dennis: Best o’ luck! 

Johnny: Shan’t be long. {He goes out.) 

Grannie is looking but of the window watching Johnny go down 
the street Agnes comes down the stairs with the tray containing 
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empty cups . She throws the contents of an ash-tray on the 
kitchen fire. 

Grannie (lost in her thoughts ): Ah, glory to GodI The 
boyos is gone, but how many will come back? The bullets 
is flying, and the boyos is giving the bloody peelers hell. 
Holy Mary, Mother o’vGod, pray for us sinners. . . . 

Agnes watches Johnny through the window. Dissolve to 

12. Slum Street. The car comes up towards the camera, and passes 
as close as possible, so that we can see that Tat is the only one in the 
car. 

13. Interior of car. Vat is driving the car, at the same time check¬ 
ing the dashboard for various gadgets of this newly stolen car. He 
then looks ahead. 

14. Queen's Bridge. Nolan is leaning over the side of the bridge 
with his back to us. He is looking at the harbour beyond, with boats 
lined up along the docks. He glances over his shoulder. 

15. Tong shot of car. From Nolan's view-point we see the car 
driving swiftly towards us. The camera pans with it until it slows 
down near by, to a stop. Nolan comes into the picture and jumps 
into the car which continues to gather speed and drives away. The 
camera still pans, so that we see it disappear into the busier part of 
the city w 

16. Main Street. The car threads its way through the traffic . 
The pavements are crowded with pedestrians and the roads with 
trams, buses, carts, etc. Pat skilfully threads his way through. 

17. Car mart. The camera is shooting on to the shop window. 
Murphy is looking at the cars inside. We see him and his reflection, 
with the City Hall also reflected in the background. Murphy 
notices in the window the car drive up behind him. He turns and 
moves out of picture . The camera remains on the window and we see 
Murphy get into the car and drive away. The camera pan}, off the 
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window, showing the City Hall and the car turning left out of 
picture. 

18. Second-hand hook shop. Johnny is at an outside bookstall on 

the pavement, apparently selecting a book. His head turns slowly 
to the right. t 

19. Bedford Street. The car is driving swiftly towards camera 
from Johnny's eyeline. 

20. Second-hand book shop. Johnny has seen the car coming. He 
glances once more at the book, puts it down and saunters out of the 
picture left. 

21. Shaftesbury Square. The car approaches swiftly, slows down, 
and a double of Johnny walks into the picture from the right, and 
enters the car, which quickly drives on again. 


22. Interior of car. Johnny is settling himself next to Tat. He 
looks ahead. 

Note: The following shots must establish Johnny's dimness 
at suddenly being out in the open driving swiftly in a car after 
having been confined in one small room for six months. 

23. Mill Road. Shooting from the car on to the tramlines—just 
as the lines cross each other and the points change. 

24. Mill Road. Shooting up we see the overhead wires rush by. 

25. Shaftesbury Square. Shooting from car driving in and out of 
traffic with one or two near misses. 

26. Shaftesbury Square. Shooting from car looking down at a 
number of tramlines or up at a number of overhead wires converging 
to comer and spreading out again. 

27. Intefyr of car. Close shot , Johnny. He looks at Tat. 
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28. Interior of car. Close shot, Pat, ( from Johnny's eyeline ). He 
swings the wheel to pass a lorry and changes down at the same time. 
The engine roars. y 

29. Prior to Mill Road. Shooting from the car as it drives up to 
traffic policeman, car slows down, traffic policeman motions traffic 
on, car accelerates and passes. 

30. Prior to Mill Road. Shooting from car which pulls up at the 
traffic lights, red, waits for a few seconds, and moves forward on 
change of colour. 

31. Interior of car. Johnny’s reaction of relief as the car moves 
forward. 

32. Prior to Mill Road. Shooting from the car which swings 
rapidly round to the right. 

33. Mill Road. Shooting from the car we set a blurred poster on 
the side of a lorry flash by. 

34. Interior of car. Johnny passes his hand across his eyes. 

3 j. Mill Road. Shooting from the side of the car the buildings 
flash by. On the pavement the pedestrians become blurred as the car 
speeds j>n. 

36. Interior of car. Johnny turns and looks ahead. He sits up 
straight, knowing that this drive is having a bad effect on him. 

37. Mill Road. Tong shot of mill, with sign establishing it. The 
car drives through the scene. 

38. Interior of car. Two shot, Johnny and Pat’s reaction. 

Pat: Here we are, now! 


39. Mill Road. The car turns the corner by the side of tty t mill\ 
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40. Exterior of mill. The car pulls up at the main entrance. 
Murphy and Nolan alight and stroll slowly towards the wide steps 
leading to the pig doorway. They glance swiftly a£ Johnny who comes 
slowly along the rear of the car. He appears slightly bewildered as 
he looks about and then at the high face of the mill. 

41. Exterior of mill. Shooting up the side of the building showing 
the full height of the mill with an enormous smoking chimney on top. 
{'This should be shot in such a way to give the impression that it is 
leaningforward over Johnny.) 

4 z. Exterior of mill. Johnny follows the others up the steps. 

Murphy {lightly): He promised forty dozen, but it's all for 
the export market. 

Nolan {in a similar tone): Och! All the good things of this 
country go out of it! 

A man has come out of the mill and walks off down the steps. 

Johnny {joining Murphy and Nolan as they mount the steps): 
It’s an offer anyway. 

They enter the mill. 

43. Corridor of mill. Sound of pulsating machinery from the big 
workrooms. Murphy, Nolan and Johnny enter through the wide 
doors. Johnny is last, he mistimes the swing doors. All three walk 
quickly to the left along a corridor. As they walk along, they are 
delayed by an unexpected obstruction. A door is opened and two 
men emerge carrying an office desk. They are taking it actvss the 
corridor into another office. It is, for the moment, straight across 
the passage and the three men have to wait. 

Workman {apologetically): Sorry, gentlemen. 

The unforeseen delay throws the men on their own unrehearsed 
resources . 

Murphy: Forty dozen was what he promised. All for the 
export market, you know. 

Nolan {trying to think of something new): Sure, we’ve got to 
stimulate the export market. 

The desk is now clear % of the passage. 

Wormian: All clear. 
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As the three men walk on down the corridor, a clerk follows the two 
workmen across the passage with the typewriter belonging to the 
desk. Johnny, Murphy and Nolan reach the end of the corridor and 
turn into an office door. 

44. Interior of office. T\he door swings open and Johnny, Murphy 
and Nolan enter and point revolvers. 

Johnny: Lay off your work for a few minutes. 

The clerks rise quickly, with looks of alarm and incredulity. 
A chair overturns. Papers slip from a typist*s desk as she rises 
and backs away to the wall. 

Murphy (cheerfully): We’re only after the money. 

The clerks and typists stand together with their hands lifted. Nolan 
and Murphy throw their brief-cases to Johnny who takes them and 
moves towards the safe in which a bunch of keys dangles from the 
lock and opens it. Murphy stands before the clerks, while Nolan 
faces the office door. Johnny*s hands open the doors of the safe. 
Piles of notes. His hand grasps them. 

45. Exterior of Mill. Pat is waiting. His kps are taut. He 
glances at the doorway above which he sees an enormous burglar 
alarm. He gives a long-drawn sigh. One hand is on the wheel, the 
other on the gear lever. Then he makes a sudden exclamation of 
distress. About a hundred yards ahead, a coal-cart enters the street 
and almost blocks the road. 

46. * Kitchen (Agnes*s house. Although the shutters are closed in 
this scene it is still daylight ). Agnes and Dennis are in the room. 
Dennis is walking to and fro with his hands in his pockets. He 
stops at the table and takes the map of the city from his pocket, and 
spreads it and stares down at it. His hand in his pocket nervously 
rattles the coins there, and they make a quick, tense sound. Agnes 
strikes a match and lights the gas mantles above the mantelpiece, 
and then crosses to the window and closes the wooden shutters . She 
glances at Dennis who returns her look in silence, and then glances 
at the clock on the mantelpiece. The time is a quarter to five. Agnes 
takes some knitting from the cupboard and begins to work it. The 

* This scene, together with 47 and 49, was not included in tl^c film. 
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needles make a quick soft sound as she stands there. Grannie enters 
and hobbles towards the fireplace, stopping on the way to examine 
the garment which Agnes is knitting. She sits down in her chair 
at the hearth. From the pocket of her skirt she takes out a con¬ 
gealed bag of sweets from which she breaks off a few sweets, and 
places them in her mouth and begins to munch them, before thrusting 
the bag of sweets under the cushions of the chair. Agnes knits 
steadily. The clock ticks. The needles click. Dennis rattles the 
coins in his pocket. Agnes glances at Dennis. Again their eyes 
meet. 

47. Corridor of mill. An elderly clerk is walking along the corri¬ 
dor. He sees something through the glass window leading into the 
office . 

48. Interior of office. The piles of notes fall about the floor as 
Johnny's hands scramble amongst them. His revolver lies beside a 
stuffed brief-case. Another pair of hands join his. 

Nolan (murmuring excitedly ): Have you not got those in 
yet? 

49. Corridor of mill. The elderly clerk moves hurriedly away. 

50. Interior of office. The last pile of notes is taken. Hands lift 
the brief-cases. Johnny takes his revolver. 

Nolan: Ready? 

Murphy backs away from the clerks and joins Johnny and Nolan 
at the door. 

51. Corridor of mill. The three men hurry towards the exit. The 
alarm bell starts to ring. Clerks and assistants start to come 
hurriedly out of their offices. 

52. Exterior of mill. At the end of the road the coahnan has 
come from his cart and slowly heaves a sack down, and takes it 
towards a house. Murphy and Nolan emerge from the mill and 
come qujckly down the steps. Johnny has halted at the top of the 
steps, beds dangled by the sunlight. ^ 

7 
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Murphy: Come on, Johnny! 

The big doors open and two men * come running out, shouting and 
pointing revolvers. One is a burly individual, evidently a person of 
authority and the other is a stringy little man. They pounce on 
Johnny, who turns viciously and sends the smaller of them falling 
headlong down the steps, where he lies stunned. But the big man in¬ 
stantly grapples with Johnny and the two of them topple down the 
steps, rolling over each other in a furious entangled sprawl of limbs. 
Murphy and Nolan hesitate, make a little rush towards the two 
men on the pavement, but cannot shoot for fear of hurting Johnny. 
The struggle continues for an instant longer, during which Murphy 
and Nolan lose their nerve and rush to the car. Two shots sound and 
suddenly the big man becomes limp. Johnny pushes him aside and 
rises unsteadily to his feet, and stands swaying as he looks around 
him. His left arm hangs limply. 

Pat (in a shriek ): Get in, the lot of you! Hurry! 

Murphy and Nolan rush to Johnny and there are confused shouts as 
they drag him by both arms to the car. Johnny yells with pain. 

Pat (shouting): Get him in, can’t you? 

Murphy and Nolan sei^e Johnny again and drag km to the car into 
which they scramble headlong. They attempt to pull Johnny in. He 
gasps with pain and reels back, but they get him on the running- 
board, where he stands unsteadily, groaning and dashed. 

Pat's body is slewed round to enable him to watch the others. At the 
instant when Murphy and Nolan enter the car and drag Johnny to the 
running-board, he lets in the clutch. The street in which the mill 
stands is seen through the windscreen of the car. The little houses, 
with women gaping from the doorways, flash past as the car travels 
at a fast pace over the uneven roadway and approaches the coal-cart 
which almost blocks the end of the street. The coalman has dis¬ 
appeared into a house. The car wobbles dangerously and mounts the 
narrow pavement to clear the cart. 

Murphy: Stop, Pat! Stop! Wait while we get him in! 

Pat: Pull him in and close the door! 

Nolan: Slow down a bit! Slow down a bit! 

The car swerves to the left at the turning. It strikes the curb and 
rides the pavement. Its speed increases. The chr enters the turning. 

* In the film only one man opposes Johnny’s escape. < 
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As it jerks off the pavement and returns to the cobbled roadway, 
the open door swings back violently and strikes Johnny who falls off 
and lies in the centre of the road. 

Murphy ( shouting in a shrill voice above the roar of the engine ): 
Mind out, he’s slipping. Pie’s dropped off! Dropped off! 
Stop! H 

Nolan leans out and tries to close the door, Murphy leans forward 
and seizes Pat by the shoulder. The two yell at him to stop, 

Pat {slowing down with a shrill grinding of brakes): Ah, now 
they will lift the lot of usl Now it’s all up with us! 

Nolan ( slewing his body round and glancing through the rear 
window ): Back up! Back up, you fool, Pat! Quick! There is 
time to pick him up if you back now! 

Pat: Get out and bring him to us! What are you waiting 
for? 

Johnny is lying in the centre of the road. We see wheeling houses , 
sky, the cobbles of the roadway. Pat, half-turned in his seat, one 
hand on the gear, another on the wheel. 

Pat ( angrily, tensely ): Go and pick him up! 

Murphy: He’s dead! He isn’t moving! 

Nolan: Drive on, drive on, Pat! Don’t wait! He killed the 
fellow, I think. 

Pat: Damn you, get out the two of you and pick him up. 
You told me to stop, and now you sit there! 

Murphy: Back the car, can’t you? Back it! 

Nolan: Yes, quickly! Go on, man, reverse! Reverse! 

The three men all peer back. Johnny slowly and unsteadily r rises to 
his feet, and then staggers towards the nearest line of houses .* He 
pauses for an instant and finally scuttles with short steps into a side 
street. His left arm hangs limply. 

Pat {not sure that the idea will be agreed to): Shall we turn and 
go back for him? Could we, could we? He is wounded. 

Nolan: He will cut through that street and be waiting for 
us at the top of the next. You will see. 

Murphy: Dear help us all! Why didn’t he come this way, 
just this little distance, instead of running off that way? 

* In tj&e film, a dog, first seen seated on a doorstep, runs barking towards 
Johnny agd follows him out of the picture. 
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Nolan: Because he wants us to drive on and pick him up 
at the next corner. 

Murphy: Maybe we should take a chance and run back 
and look for him before the police get here. 

Nolan: No! Drive on, Pat! 

Pat: He’ll be waiting, for us, you will see. I daren't wait. 
Pat lets in the clutch and drives on, 

Murphy: Slow! Slow! Give him time to get there! 

Nolan: Don’t be stopping again or slowing down again! 
The alarm is on and the police will be down here in a couple 
of minutes. 

Pat: Look out for Johnny now! Here’s the turning. Is he 
at the top? 

Nolan ( peering at the empty turning. Houses, store yards, A 
few women and children returning from school): No, He’s not 
there. But he must have made it safely, you know. He will 
take the straight road back to Agnes’s house. He’ll be 
waiting there for us. 

Pat: I waited, I did. Didn’t I? I pulled up. 

Murphy: But you wouldn’t back the car! If you had done 
like I said and backed it, we could have picked him up. He is 
wounded. 

Nolan: Yes, if you had reversed, Pat. . . . 

Pat ( driving swiftly ): You sat there and wouldn’t get out! 

Murphy: If we had, you would have driven off and left 
the three of us. 

Nola-n: Oh, poor Johnny! 

Murphy: He killed that big fellow. I saw him get it 
through the head just before his gun went off. 

Nolan: No. The big fellow fired first! 

Pat: We did the best for him, we did. There was nothing 
more we could do. 

Nolan: We stopped and waited for him. 

Pat: The police will be after us like blazes. Killing a 
man! 

Nolan: We’ve never been mixed up in that before- 

Murphy: Johnny! Poor Johnny 1 «■ 

Nolan: If you had only backed the car, Pat! 
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Pat (shuddering)'. It was the devil! 

The car swings into the main road. 

53*. Shelter street. Johnny appears at the corner and comes 
quickly, hut with uneven steps, along the pavement outside a row 
of small houses. Air-raid shelters line the gutter. He halts, looks 
round in a distraught way; and when he sees that he is unobserved, 
he lurches towards the entrance of one of the shelters. He pushes 
with his right hand against the rickety wooden door which crashes 
flat. He stumbles across it and enters. 

54. Air-raid shelter. Murky light. Johnny staggers along the wall 
to the dark end, his feet making a hollow sound. He totters against 
the wall and sinks to the floor in a faint. His left hand and arm 
show. A dark stain on his coat, and blood trickling over the back 
of his hand. 

5 5. t Main road. 

Pat: Get down now! 

Murphy and Nolan settle on the floor of the car and cover themselves 
with a dark travelling rug. The car proceeds at a slower pace to a 
principal thoroughfare where it joins the main stream of traffic. 
Some cycle traffic. A few women and men about. Tat increases the 
speed. Cross-roads ahead, with a policeman standing beside a police 
telephone-post. Suddenly the constable moves into the road and holds 
up his hand, at the same time moving slowly towards the fast, on¬ 
coming car. Tat at the wheel. His face rigid with increasing feflec¬ 
tion of horror. The screech of the car's brakes. The constable is seen 
(through the'windscreen of the car) with his hand up. Tat stops the 
car. 

Murphy (his voice muffed by the rug over him): What is it 
Pat? 

Pat: Heaven help us! . . . 

Murphy and Nolan beneath the big rug. Nolan grips Murphy's 
arm, both men are at an extremity of tension. The constable moves 

* In the film, this scene is preceded by a sequence in which Johnny runs 
stumbling over a piece cf waste ground behind the houses, followed by the 
barking dfcg. 

t This s*ene was not included in the film. % 
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into position beside the car as a slow funeral procession emerges and 
crosses ahead of the car. 

Murphy (loudly, from under the rug): Who is it? 

Constable (overhearing the question and imagining that it 
comes from Pat): That’s old Barney, the big publican. Didn’t 
you read about him? * 

Pat {in an instant of deadly terror . His per spiring face assumes 
a smile and he retorts loudly so that Murphy will understand): Sure, 
constable. I should have known it was his funeral. All them 
flowers. 

Constable: Maybe you’ll get a fine one like that yourself 
some day. 

Pat: Would be nice. 

The procession trundles slowly across the road. The police telephone 
rings, and the constable ambles towards the box. Pat at the wheel . 
He hears the urgent sound of the police bell, and he watches the 
constable as he moves towards the telephone. 

Constable: More trouble! 

Pat watches the procession. It continues at its slow pace, and he 
cannot tell what length it is. 

Suddenly, the last mourner passes. The constable is on the pave¬ 
ment . Just as he opens the police phone box, he signals Pat to go 
ahead\ Pat drives on swiftly, his sigh shuddering out in a long 
suspiration from his lips. Dissolve to 

56.* A leafy turning. The car enters and stops. Pat alights, 
glances around casually, settles his hat, slams the door behind him 
and gives two raps on the rear door, as an all-clear signal to Murphy 
and Nolan, before walking slowly towards the nearest gate, as 
though he were searchingfor a particular house . In this way, he pro¬ 
ceeds along the short turning and emerges and swings aboard a city- 
bound bus. 

Murphy rises from the floor of the car, peers around, then quickly 
gets out and lights a cigarette. 

Kathleen is slowly wheeling a pram towards the car. Murphy gives 
two raps on the car's door, whereupon Nolan comes from beneath 
the rug and alights, carrying the two brief-case /. Nolan and Murphy 

* This scene was not included in the film. < 
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approach her, stop, touch their hats. She quickly draws aside the 
coverlet as though showing the child to them. Nolan quickly places 
the cases on either side of the child, and at once replaces the coverlet, 
which the infant promptly throws off and begins to play with the 
sacks of money. 

Kathleen (to the child): This isn’t ycpr birthday! 

Murphy and Nolan pass on, while Kathleen proceeds briskly in the 
opposite direction. Murphy and Nolan at a tram stop. They 
glance fearfully at each other. A tram approaches and they board 
it with other passengers. Dissolve 

57. Police Commissioner's office. A large building with barred 
windows. There is a wide porch, one step above street level. Police 
notices are on walls of porch glared glass on the inner swing doors. 
Two constables armed with tommy-guns flank the entrance to the 
porch. Three small boys, all talking loudly at the same time, stand 
near the wall of the building and edge closer to one of the constables, 
who half turns his head and jerks it quickly. 

Constable (with mock severity ): Get away out o’ that! Go 
on home! 

A police car draws swiftly to the kerb, and a constable alights from 
front and opens the rear door for an important police official to come 
out. The official is in uniform. He steps quickly down and crosses 
the pavement rapidly, with head averted as though in deep thought. 
The armed constables come to attention. The children press for¬ 
ward, shoving one another, talking loudly and excitedly, shouting, 
laughing. 

First Boy (punching the others to gain attention ): Shut up! See 
the big fellah! 

Second Boy (nudging his neighbour ): Maltin' plans to get 
Johnny McQueen! 

Third Boy (shoving the rest): Here’s some more! 

They edge forward noisily and restlessly as a second car draws up and 
a district inspector alights with another officer. His constables salute 
as he goes towards the building. He is a saturnine man, slow, tall 
and impressive. As he passes, the children look atone another, and 
one of th^m nudges thh others and walks a few paces, imitating the 
district inspector's gait. Two more boys approach the others. 
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First Boy {pushing the newcomers away): Stand backl 
We’re here first! 

Fourth Boy {threatening, to this first hoy): Shut up! The 
polis is all over the city. They’s closed all the roads out o’ 
town. . . . 

Fifth Boy {shouting to the others): My father was stopped 
cornin’ home in the ’bus! 

They all edge nearer to the armed constable, slyly, inquisitively, 
running forward across the pavement and peering into the porch and 
then darting back. 

First Boy: Here comes two more! 

Two more cars draw up at the kerb, and four high-ranking police 
officers come out. They come together. One of them addresses a head 
constable who remains behind with the little knots of police sergeants 
and drivers. Then all four officers cross the pavement and approach 
the porch. 

Fourth Boy: That’s the chief of the polis . . . that one. . . . 
As he points, the first boy shoves him so that he reels forward, 
directly in front of the officers. They step aside to avoid him, and 
pass on in a preoccupied way. The boys shout excitedly. The fourth 
boy skips back to them and begins to wrestle with the first boy who 
pushed him out. One of the constables signs to them. 

Constable: Come on now! Get out o’ the way! Go on! 
The boys retreat a few paces and then edge to the kerb towards the 
cars, peering in from behind, touching the vehicles, looking at the 
do^en or so policemen standing near the cars. 

First Boy {shouting above the chatter of the others): . . . the 
mill is going to give a thousand quid to anyone who gets 
Johnny. . . . 

Second Boy: . . . dead or alive. . . . 

Third Boy: . . . because he killed the cashier. . . . 

Fourth Boy: Who’d tell on Johnny? 

Fifth Boy (imitating a man shooting with a tommy-gun): His 
friends would shoot yez. . . . {he makes the sound of a machine- 
gun). 

First Boy (shoving the fifth boy aside, and standing on the 
running-board of the last car)\. . . wounded bad . . . Johnny 
is. . . . ** 
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Third Boy: But he’s got away. . . . 

Fourth Boy: He’s in the city: 

The boys are now swarming about the cars and venturing to open the 
doors. 

Fifth Boy: ... all the time . . . ever since he broke out 
o’ jail. j 

Fourth Boy: My father says somebody hid him. 

A head constable with a sergeant is threading his way through the 
children. 

Head Constable (to the sergeant ): Pity the fathers won’t 
talk to us. . . . 

They enter the building. The boys are now creeping about behind the 
police and beginning some sort of game. Other children have joined 
them. All are emboldened by the original mob. 

Constable (turning, and gruffly shouting at the boys): Get away 
from there, before I . . . 

He breaks ojf and grins. The boys retreat in a noisy scamper. 

First Boy (snatching ojf another*s cap and flinging it at the 
police ): I’m Johnny McQueen! All the polis is after me! 

He darts ojf swiftly, with the other boys in pursuit. As they recede, 
we hear them imitating machine-gun fire. Dissolve to 

58-60. Montage (with musical background): 

Police patrols in the city street. 

Police cars moving fast through the city. 

Radio instructions to police. 

Police going through moving trains looking at travellers. 

Traffic policemen stopping all outgoing traffic on arterial road. 
There are two lines of traffic. Driving licences are being checked. 
Police checking at the airport. 

Dock gates. Dissolve to 

61. Kitchen (In Agnes 9 s house). The window is shuttered on the 
inside. Above the narrow mantelpiece the gas mantles are alight. 
They make a hissing sound. A small turf fire bums with little 
flames. Agnes and Dennis are in the room listening in silence to Pat 
who is seated in a Ibair at the fire. He is morosely smoking a 
cigarette &nd is in great mental distress^ 
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Pat: And Murphy and Nolan had hold of Johnny and I 
thought they would drag him in. But at the turn they must 
have let go of him. I pulled up at once—as soon as I could— 
and he was lying in the middle of the road. I was just going 
to back the car when Johnny got up and cut down the 
turning. t 

Two raps on the door . Murphy and Nolan enter . 

Dennis: Why did you let go of Johnny? 

Murphy: Sure, he fell off! ( Turning to Pat) Who said we 
let go? 

Pat: It’s the truthl I got past the coal-cart all right. And 
that was no easy thing. And then I made the turn. . . . 

Nolan ( pointing a stiff arm at Pat): You took it too quickly 
and you were that scared! 

Murphy: He did! There was no need for such speed! 

Pat: You let go of him! 

Nolan: We told you to slow down to let us drag him 
in. 

Pat: I did slow down! 

Murphy: When it was too late! 

Pat: If you hadn’t been so careless, there would have been 
no need for me to slow. 

Murphy (to Dennis): He was wounded, and at the turn, the 
car gave Johnny’s left arm a terrible crack, and he shrieked 
and let go. 

Pat: Aye, and then you let go of him! 

NOTan: And what did you do? Go on, let Dennis hear 
about that! 

Murphy: We saw Johnny lying in the crown of the road, 
and we kept telling you to stop. 

Nolan: But you drove on. You went on for near a 
hundred yards. 

Murphy: You did. 

Pat (to Dennis ): Now ask them what they didl (Pause.) 

Murphy: Sure, before we could get out, Johnny got up 
and cut down a turning! 

Pat: It’s a lie! You would not stir out 6f the car, although 
you had been yelling at me to pull up! # 
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Dennis: That’s enough! Keep to the facts and stop 
arguing. 

The door opens and Kathleen enters, and dumps the cases on the 
table. Dennis and the rest hardly heed her . She is pulled. 
Kathleen: Where’s Johnny? What’s happened? 

Pat (to Dennis ): I told you the truj:h. They yelled at me 
to stop and so I did stop, but when I pulled up, they would 
not get out. 

Nolan: Johnny got up from the road and made off. 
Kathleen: Do you mean to say that the three of you came 
back without Johnny? 

Dennis: I am handling this! 

Kathleen (to Pat): Without your chief! 

Pat (flinging away his cigarette): You have no right to be 
going at us for what could not be helped! You were not in 
the car. You don’t know what it was like down there. 
Kathleen: I would not desert my chief. 

Murphy: Nor would I, and him wounded! (He indicates his 
left arm.) 

Pat: Will you not let us alone? 

Patjumps to his feet and appeals to Dennis . Kathleen moves to the 
door, sobbing 

Kathleen: Look at them! The officers who left their 
chief in distress! 

Pat: Leave us be! We did the best. Have you not got the 
decency to give us a drink of something? 

Dennis: Let me have the facts quickly. (He turns to Kath¬ 
leen): Bring in some tea. 

Kathleen (to Pat): A drink o’ tea, is it? A dose of 
poison. . . . Dissolve to 

62. Interior of air-raid shelter, johnny is lying in the same position . 
His eyes are closed. Cut to 

63. Exterior of air-raid shelter . Children are playing in the street 
with a big rubber ball (the siqy of a football ). One of the children 
misses catching it, and a man walking along the pavement gives it a 
big kickfjt soars into the air and goes towards the air-raid shelter . 
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A young child on one skate chases it . The hall hits the ground and 
bounces into the opening of the air-raid shelter. Cut to 

64. Interior of air-raid shelter {close shot , Johnny). It 7 !? hear the noise 
of the bouncing ball as it comes into the shelter. Johnny stirs and 
wearily opens his eyes. He is at the far end of the shelter y and as he 
looks towards where the ball is bouncing in, we dissolve to what he 
imagines he sees. Dissolve to 

65. Air-raid shelter into prison cell. Johnny in his delirium 
believes he is back in prison. As the ball bounces in, slowly the air¬ 
raid shelter dissolves into a prison cell. Bars appear at the entrance, 
and the whole interior of the air-raid shelter then has the fittings of 
the interior of a cell. This is superimposed, and is never quite in the 
clear. We still hear the shouts of the children, and the noise of the 
child's skate as it gets nearer. 

Child’s Voice (ojf): I know where it’s gonel 
A glum-faced warder {moving slightly in slow motion) appears out¬ 
side the bars, unlocks the door and lets himself in. Cut to 

66. Close shot of Johnny. He is looking towards the entrance, 
watching the warder. Cut to 

67. Medium shot of prison warder. He comes forward. As he 
walks the noise of the child's one skate is audible. The warder picks 
up the ball and starts to walk out of the cell with it. Cut to 

68 . Close shot of Johnny. 

Johnny {giggling): Oh, Jock, what a dream I hadl Oh, 
what an outing! 

69. Medium shot of guard. He stops and turns with the ball in his 
hand, looking intently at Johnny. The ball has diagrams of goblins 
and fairies painted over it. Cut to 

70. Close shot of Johnny 

Johnny: I dreamt I escaped from prison. I dreamt I was 
on a raid—robbing a mill—funds for the Organization . . . 
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(He chuckles softly .) I remember, I didn’t feel so good, 
hadn’t felt so good since I escaped from here. When we had 
done the job, there was a fight, I shot a man. Yes, I dreamt I 
shot him! Couldn’t get in the car. Somehow I couldn’t get 
in. That’s it. I was wounded—in the left arm and hand. I fell 
off. The car stopped, but they wouldn’t get out and come 
back and help me. ... I got up and I ran . . . along 
streets . . . afraid . . . (He laughs, but suddenly checks him¬ 
self .) Afraid I’d killed him! Cut to 

71. Close shot of warder. He is watching Johnny, still with the 
ball in his hands. Cut to 

72. Close shot of Johnny. 

Johnny: . . . Came to an air-raid shelter. I slumped 
down. (He chuckles .) I think I fainted. 

Johnny is staring hard at the warder. He rubs his hands across his 
eyes. He starts to co?ne to — Dissolve to 

73. Prison cell into air-raid shelter. This must be exactly the same 
set-up as in the previous scene (when the air-raid shelter dissolved 
to the prison cell). Slowly now the prison atmosphere, bars on the 
door, etc. dissolves out and the real air-raid shelter atmosphere and 
fittings return. The warder dissolves away, and in his place we see 
the little child who chased the ball previously, standing there with it 
in her hands. She is looking frightened; and without a word^jhe 
turns and on her one skate is away. Cut to 

74. Close shot of Johnny. Johnny starts violently. Then he slowly 
lifts his left hand and holds it before his face, examines it and sees 
the raw wound on it. A look of comprehension fills his face as we 
Dissolve to 

75. Kitchen (Agnes 9 s house). Dennis has been listening to Nolan, 
Murphy and Pat's story . Agnes is leaning against the wall 
impassively . Kathleen > is putting cases of money into a basket — 
covering if pith a shawl . . . The men are drinking tea. 
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Dennis: All right! That's all I want to know. (Pause.) 
There will be a court-martial for the three of you to establish 
responsibility for your failure to carry out the orders. 

Nolan (pointing to the cases): Failure, is it? 

Dennis: Be careful what you are saying. 

Pat: It is poor thanks! 

Dennis: Thanks? Am I to thank you for giving me a hard 
night’s work? Agnes, have you got some bandages and 
things? 

Through the scene Agnes has remained silent y an impassive figure 
whose presence is detached from the tension and drama which flows 
about her. Her ejes see the men and she listens to all that is said, 
but her thoughts are not those of the men. She is inscrutable, a 
powerful spirit absorbed by her own thoughts, and somehow she 
dominates the scene, and is the embodiment of something tragic. 

Murphy: We did our best. 

Pat: What are the bandages for? 

Dennis: I’m going down to look for Johnny, with a 
bandage on, they will take me for him— 

Pat: The police will be out in hundreds. 

Murphy: And shoot at sight! 

Dennis seats himself at the table and rolls back his sleeve, while 
Agnes brings the bandages and lint. Somebody taps on the door, and 
a child’s hand appears, offering a folded copy of the evening news¬ 
paper, which Agnes takes and passes to Dennis. He looks at the 
Stop Press. All except Agnes cluster about him as he reads aloud 
the headlines. 

Dennis: ‘Armed raid on mill . . . Cashier killed in des¬ 
perate struggle. Thieves make big haul. Wounded assailant 
at large.’ 

Kathleen (sobbing): Killed! Poor Johnny! (She makes the 
sign of the cross.) Holy Mary, Mother o’ God, look down on 
Johnny and protect him! 

Kathleen leaves with her basket. 

Dennis: Listen, now! Pat, Murphy and you, Nolan] Go 
to headquarters at once. 

Pat: The court-martial, is it? f 

Dennis: You heard the order. Report to headquarters 
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and let the staff know where I’m going— so they can take 
action. 

Pat, Murphy and Nolan go to the door. Pat suddenly returns to 
Dennis. 

Pat: I am ready to go down there now with you! 

Dennis: You are as nervous as a wee pig on the way to 
market! You can go to headquarters instead. 

Pat shrugs his shoulders and goes out. Dennis sits at the table, and 
starts to bandage his left hand and ar??i. Agnes watches him for a 
moment then comes forward and starts to bandage him herself. 
(This scene is taken slowly and quietly, in a restrained tempo.) 

Agnes: Do you think this will deceive them, Dennis? 

Dennis: If the police are around there they will be looking 
for a man with a wounded arm they’ll come after me thinking 
I’m Johnny. I’ll give them a run and lose them. It will give 
Johnny a chance to get away. 

Agnes: By yourself? 

Dennis: I’ll get to him somehow. 

Agnes: For a long time now there has been no serious 
trouble, but to-night a man has been killed. The polis will 
be everywhere. Take a few of the men with you! 

Dennis: There’s no time to call them. It’s safer this 
way. 

Agnes: Take with you somebody you can trust. 

Agnes finishes bandaging his hand and pauses. 

Dennis (realising her intention ): Finish it! Tie the ends! 

Agnes: Dennis! Let me come with you! 

Agnes ties the ends of the bandages and leans forward, earnestly, 
waiting for his reply. Dennis rises from the table and turns his 
back on her to take up his overcoat. 

Dennis: Why? 

Agnes: It’s something I want to do, Dennis. 

Dennis puts his overcoat on and faces her, and comes back to the 
table. 

Dennis: It’s something you want to do for yourself, and 
not for the Organization. 

Agnes: Johnny i$) doomed now. Sooner or later the polis 
will getlym. (Pause.) Let me have him until then. 
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Dennis: As long as he lives he will belong to the Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Agnes: Always the Organization! 

Dennis: Yes. 

Dennis turns away, buttons his overcoat, places his left hand deeply 
in his overcoat pocket and puts on his cap. At the door he turns to 
Agnes before going out. 

Dennis: Wait here in case he gets back before me. 

Agnes: There is the old woman. 

Dennis: I forbid you to leave this house to-night. 

Dennis leaves . Dissolve to 

Note: From this scene the rest of the story is laid after dark. 
The interiors will be lit by gas or electric light, and the street 
scenes will have lamps lit and be rigged for rain . 

76. Street. Pat, Murphy and Nolan are hurrying towards head¬ 
quarters, passing under the light of successive street lamps. It is 
raining. 

Murphy: I would not be Dennis this night. 

Pat: I was ready to go with him, so I was. 

Nolan: Aye, when you knew he wouldn’t take you. Shi 
Listen! Peelers . . . hundreds. . . . 

Out of the darkness, a voice calls to them to halt. All three begin 
to run. Then they halt, huddle together, draw their revolvers, hesi¬ 
tate, glance nervously around, and take swift, panic-stricken steps 
in the opposite direction and then stiffen against the wall in complete 
tensor. 

Murphy: Hark at them! 

A police car is audible at the far end of the street, and approaches. 
Nolan: Dear help us! 

Pat: Shut your trap! Quiet! 

The car recedes in the distance. 

Pat: This way. 

77. Alley. Pat darts into it followed by the others . The three 
proceed, then scramble quickly over the wall which flanks the alley . 
Distant shouts of oncoming police . The three men drop swiftly into 
the yard of a small house . About six paces before them s fhere is a 
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window throng}) which the light from a room streams out upon them. 
All three stand perfectly still. In dropping down over the wall, 
Nolan landed on a dustbin and dislodged //, the heavy lid rolls away 
across the paving of the yard and slowly revolves. It makes a loud 
noise, and the men stand rooted where they came over, Pat and 
Murphy in the open, and Nolan in a small lean-to cycle shed into 
which he has stumbled. None of them dares to move, for fear of 
being seen by the householder and his wife who are sitting in the 
lighted room, and also for fear of being seen by the police whose foot¬ 
steps sound heavily in the alley. The lid continues rolling until Pat 
dashes out and silences it, and darts back into hiding. The three 
men watch the man and woman in the house. The man is playing an 
accordion, and the woman is listening. Nolan slowly brings up the 
collar of his overcoat over bis face. A big black cat slowly rises and 
stretches its neck, and rubs its face against Nolan's cheek, and then 
climbs to his shoulder and coils itself about him with its tail brushing 
his nose. The police rush by in the alley. 

Pat: Come on! Through the house and into the next 
street. 

Pat rushes out with Murphy. Nolan flings the cat off and follows 
them to a small door leading into the house. They disappear inside. 
Next moment they are visible through the window, and are seen 
brusquely telling the astonished householder to continue playing his 
accordion. The woman shrinks back in fear. Then the three 
intruders disappear . 

78. Teresa's street. Pat, Murphy and Nolan come cautiously from 
the house, and rush through the street, and turn into an entry 
between two high buildings. They speed along and halt at a corner on 
whose wall a faded torn poster shows the words: 

‘that sinking feeling.’ 

Nolan: Where are you taking us, Pat? 

Pat: To Teresa’s! 

Nolan: What! 

Murphy: It’s out of bounds! 

Pat: It’s somewhere until the road is clear. What else are 
we to do? 

MuRphy: Dennis told us to go to headquarters. 

8 * * 
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Pat ( turning to Murphy): Well—go and try. 

Murphy ( nervously ): Hurry then! Dissolve to 

79. Exterior of Teresa’s house. The three men approach a large 
house and mount the steps and stand in a shadowed porch . The 
district is quiet. 

Murphy: We’re in trouble enough without asking for 
more. 

Pat: Ah shut upl She will give us a drink of something 
good, and maybe a bite of something hot. 

Murphy: Aye, at her price! You know her game! She is 
tricky, I wouldn’t trust her. 

Pat: She’ll be more scared of us, than you are of her— 
Pat thumps twice with the knocker on the door. Nolan glances back 
at the flight of steps. 

Nolan: Steps! Like at the mill. 

Pat: Shut up! Not a word about that. 

Murphy: Let’s get over to headquarters, like Dennis said. 
The door opens a few inches and Teresa peers out, opens the door 
wide, and beams and becomes expansive. Pat, Murphy and Nolan 
enter. Teresa is a massive figure, but she moves with energy, and an 
air of confidence suggestive of a quick mind which has a deadly 
ability to formulate rapid plans to her own advantage. She is 
dressed gaudily, with a necklace about her neck and a crucifix on her 
breast. Her hair is fashioned in an elaborate style, which she 
constantly touches with her hands that are heavily ringed. 

-ft* 

80. Teresa’s house. ( Interior, including hall, front and back room). 
The men enter. Murphy last. 

Pat: How are you, Teresa? 

Pat walks quickly into the hall with Murphy and Nolan and stands 
to one side to avoid being seen by anyone passing in the street. He 
glances apprehensively at the door. Teresa closes it. 

Teresa: Why, Pat, darling! And Nolan and Murphyl 
Come in! Give me your coats and hats, and come into the 
warm and let me see you! 

During this remark Murphy sees through the door into the sitting* 
room. On a small side table there is an old radio set giving "but soft 
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dance music . Two girls dressed in blouses and skirts are dancing 
together on a small space of carpet. Slightly behind them, on the right 
through a ha%e of cigarette smoke, are four men, dressed in hats and 
coats, and playing a quick game of cards at a table on which a bottle 
of whisky three-quarters full stands near their glasses. 

Murphy (making a quick decision, whispering to Pat): I’m 
away to my mother’s. (To Teresa.) I must away, Teresa. 
Murphy leaves abruptly . Teresa replaces the chain and fastens the 
bolt . 

Teresa: He is in a great hurry? 

Nolan: Ah, you know, Teresa. We just dropped in for a 
bit of a crack. 

Teresa: Sure, you are not going to leave me without 
taking a drink first! Give me the coat$ now, it’s only 
six o’clock. 

As they hand them to her, she instinctively touches the pockets . The 
revolvers are there. 

Teresa: Just for your peace of mind, boys, you had better 
keep these handy. 

Teresa chuckles as she returns the coats to them . 

Teresa: Now let us go in to the warm! 

She takes them along the hall towards the back of the house . 

81. Sitting-room. All three enter a large drawing-room which, to 
the men, appears a sumptuous place, but which is full of ornate 
furniture, like a visible extension of Teresa's bad taste and extra¬ 
vagance. Pat and Nolan stand glancing around while Teresa moves 
about them, setting armchairs near the fireplace and finally crossing 
to a cabinet crammed with bottles of gin, whisky, sherry . 

Teresa: Sit down now, dears, and take the weight off your 
feet. 

Pat: It’s a cold night, Teresa. 

Teresa pours liberal quantities of whisky into three glasses and 
adds soda from a syphon. She brings the glasses over on a silver 
tray and hands them to the men. 

Teresa: Now! Put that inside you. That’ll help you! 

The men take the glasses with trembling hands which Teresa is quick 
to notice # 
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Teresa: You have had a bad time. Drink up, now! 
There is plenty more when that is finished. Now! 

She sinks into her own chair and raises her glass. 

Teresa: Good health to you, bless you! 

Pat: Here's luck! 

Nolan: You’re a decent sort, Teresa! 

Teresa: Och, I am 1 friend to fellows like yourselves, if 
you did but know it. 

Pat and Nolan exchange significant glances . Teresa laughs 
excitedly. 

Teresa: It’s all in the papers! 

Pat: The whisky is good, Teresa. 

Teresa: I’m proud to have you with me, darling! I drink 
to your good health! 

Teresa drains her glass, and then assumes a sad expression as she 
sinks back in her chair, and spreads her plump arms along the sides, 
and makes a little movement with her left hand. 

Teresa: But poor Johnny! And him wounded, so it says. 
Dissolve to 

82. Air-raid shelter (interior). Johnny is struggling to his feet to 
leave the shelter. In the murky light, we see him groping his way 
along the wall to the entrance . He halts suddenly when he hears 
voices . 

Man’s Voice: In here. Come on. 

Woman’s Voice: Somebody’ll see us, Len. 

Man’s Voice: No. Come on. 

We see the young man leading a young woman in by the hand. She 
follows reluctantly. Johnny backs slightly away in the darkness , 
The man and woman embrace each other, and whisper. 

Len: It’s all right here, May. 

May: No . . . I. . . . 

Len: Now what’s the matter? 

May: I don’t want to ... 

Len: But you said you would! 

May: I know, but I’ve . . . changed my mind. . . . 

Len: I haven’t seen you for two days. Where else can we 
go? (With exasperation .) There’s always your ma ortlad or 
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someone at your place. Same in mine. Always a crowd. 
This is the only place. . . . 

Johnny breathes audibly as he struggles to control a groan. He stirs 
with pain. 

May: Lenl There’s somebody here! 

Len: Oh . . . you. . . . 

May: It’s somebody. ... 4 

"Len strikes a match and holds it high . He and May see Johnny 
standing near them . His wounded left hand is visible. He is 
watching them . 

Len: It’s that fellow! Johnny. . . . 

Johnny makes a motion with his right hand, as though to drive them 
away or douse the flame . 

Johnny (weakly): Blow it out . . . clear off. . . . 

May (drawing Hen away as he drops the match): Don’t let’s get 
mixed up with this. . . . 

They edge back to the entrance and go out . Johnny moves towards the 
doorway, groping along the wall . He is in a hurry to leave the place . 
At the entrance, he recoils . A swarm of small children, boys and 
girls, is gathered about the shelter, immediately in front of both 
exits . The children are drawing chalk lines on the pavement, and 
are commencing to play an involved game . Johnny draws back into 
the shelter and then slowly sinks down and sighs as he looks at his 
wounded arm and left hand. The noise of children at play sounds in 
the shelter . Dissolve to 

83. Teresa’s sitting-room. Tat and Nolan have been drinking 
heavily. Teresa offers them sympathy in her cunning way, merely by 
her tone and her simulated concern. 

Teresa: But what in the name o’ heaven happened at all? 
Nolan: Well, there it is. Just bad luck. 

Teresa: Was it now? 

Pat {draining his glass): It was awful! 

Teresa rises with surprising energy and brings the whisky over and 
replenishes the glasses. 

Teresa: What happened! Sure, when such fine boys as 
yourselves take a hand in things all goes well! 

Nol&n: It was v^hen the two fellows came rushing out at 
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us. There was shooting. Johnny was hurt in the left hand. 
We got him on the running-board, but he dropped off. 
And now . . . now there is a court-martial for usl 

Pat (to Nolan, realising that an opportunity has been missed): 
We warned Dennis that Johnny was not fit for the job! 
Nolan: Sure, we did. How could they blame us! 

Pat: I wish I had refunded Dennis. 

Nolan: That’s a trick up our sleeves, Pat, for the court- 
martial. 

Teresa lowers her big, ox-like ga^e and flicks away a spot ofpowder 
from her dress . 

Teresa interrupting): And have they found poor Johnny, 
tell me? Have the polis got him, or is he safe with friends? 
Teresa pauses and dabs a tiny handkerchief at each of her eyes and 
then at her nose . 

Pat: Somebody will get him out. 

Teresa: I was hoping that. So he is still down near the 
mill? 

Pat: Sure, Dennis will get to him somehow. 

Teresa: Dennis, is it? There’s no better man for a job like 
that! 

Teresa rises from her chair and crosses the room . 

Teresa: Drink up, Pat darling! 

Pat (lifting his glass): ’S good stuff. (Bitterly) All they would 
offer us was a cup o’ tea. . . . 

Teresa: Where was that? 

R\t: At Agnes’s. 

Teresa tunes the radio to dance music, and comes back with an 
absurd light step in time to the music . 

Teresa: There, have some music. That’ll cheer you! I will 
not be five minutes getting the meal ready, and then we will 
put our feet under the table and sit easy. 

Teresa goes out, leaving the two men hunched on the edges of their 
chairs before the warm bla%e and with the purr of the dance music 
sounding in the room . 

84. Hallway . Teresa softly closes the door, an^ then stands with her 
ear pressed to the jamb, listening. # u 
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Nolan’s Voice: You know, she is after information. 

Pat’s Voice: It was you told her everything. 

Nolan’s Voice: It was you told her that Dennis was going 
down to try and get Johnny out! 

Pat’s Voice: For heaven’s sake! Can’t you let up and take 
a drink in peace? 

Teresa’s expression changes and hardens Hnto a look of resolution 
and implacable contempt . She smiles, and folds her hands together 
and remains listening at the door. 

85. Sitting-room. Pat and Nolan try to recover their nerve. Pat 
moves about the room, prying into silver boxes , examining various 
articles and appraising their worth . 

Pat: Rich, you know. She’s rich. Here, have a cigarette. 
Pat offers a silver cigarette box full of cigarettes to Nolan. He 
lights one and spits into the fire. 

Pat: Some haven’t a decent word for her, but that’s 
jealousy. She’s generousl Just see now! It’ll be a wonderful 
dinner she will put up for us, and more whisky and wine and 
such like. 

Pat hiccups. 

Nolan: Sure. 

Pat: Generous! Hospitable! That is the real Teresa! 
There is scandal about her, with everybody saying she is a 
smuggler and blackmailer, making money at every dirty 
game, and squeezing the blood out of the poor at the money 
lending, but she gives more away than ever she makes. 

He fills his glass from the bottle and hiccups again. 

Nolan (j cynically ): Sure! 

Pat: You can see it for yourself. Look at the drink here. 
Free! 

Nolan: Sure! Sure! 

Pat snaps at him because his nerves are still raw. 

Pat: Sure, sure, sure, you keep on saying! What’s wrong 
with you? 

Nolan retortsjust as furiously and as uneasily . 

Nolan: She is nothing but a blasted gombeen woman, 
mixed uprwith all thfc foreign crowd here! 
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Pat: Ah, you sit here warming your behind, and all you 
can say is a lot of bad things! 

Nolan: You will seel There is the drink, and next comes 
the grub. And to-night or to-morrow or sometime, there 
will be the price. 

Pat (fearfully and as though to himself): Maybe, we should 
not have come. 

Nolan: We will take a good fill of the drink and a bit of 
chicken or whatever is coming and then we’ll be off. 

86 . Hallway. Teresa is still at the door, listening. She grimaces , 
shrugs her shoulders and moves quickly to the door of the sitting- 
room. She opens it and makes an imperative signal to the men and 
women inside. They rise and prepare to leave, Teresa comes away 
from the door, and moves noiselessly towards the telephone, which is 
affixed to the wall in a small cloakroom. She enters, closes the door 
behind her, kicks aside some old shoes and goloshes and begins to dial 
a number. As she does so, the men and women come from the room. 
Teresa taps on the glass door and signals to them to hurry from the 
house. They go out. A smartly dressed man carrying a suitcase 
comes downstairs, nods and smiles at Teresa who puts her fingers to 
her lips. The man goes out noiselessly. Teresa cups her hand over 
the mouthpiece and speaks. 

Teresa: Police! I want to speak to the inspector or the 
sergeant on duty. It is urgent. 

Teresa waits, arranging her hair, clutching the crucifix on her 
breast. 

Teresa: Inspector! It’s Teresa O’Brien speaking. There 
are two men here who were on that raid. They are threaten¬ 
ing me, telling me I must shelter them to-night. You are 
always saying I am a bad one and against the law, but I am 
proving to you that I’m always ready to help the police. 
These boys have told me whereabouts Johnny is, and they 
are sending somebody to look for him, but I will tell you 
about that later on. (Pause.) I would not like trouble in this 
house, you know. (Pause.) I see. Well, when you stop at 
the corner, I will do my best to get them out of here. 

Teresa replaces the receiver, smiles and sees her reflection i;t a little 
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cracked mirror on the wooden wall and scans her appearance, giving a 
deft touch to her hair and arranging the necklace. 

87. Sitting-room. Vat and Nolan hear the single note of the hell 
when Teresa replaces the receiver. At once, both are on the alert . 
Pat: Someone ringing the bell! 

Nolan: Ah, finish your whisky in/ peace! Sure, you were 
the one who wanted to come here! 

Vat raises his glass to his lips. His hand trembles violently and the 
whisky drips down his chin; he stands rigidly in terror, trying to 
listen to what is happening in the house. As he glances about, he 
sees on the wall the huge shadows which Nolan's body and his own 
make. The flames of the fire cause the shadows to tremble. Vat 
hurriedly moves so that his reflection is no longer on the wall. 

Nolan: What the devil is wrong with you now? 

Nolan's hand flies to his jacket and comes out with his revolver. 
Nolan {taking fright): Let’s get out of here! 

Pat: Shut up! Listen! 

Nolan: I am off! 

Pat: Stay where you are, you fool! Put away the gun and 
let her come in. Then we will settle her nonsense. Here, 
have a drink first! 

Vat offers the bottle to Nolan, but suddenly takes a swig at it him - 
selffirst. Nolan wrenches it from him. 

Nolan: Leave me a spoonful! 

Nolan drinks quickly while Vat goes across to the coats and begins 
to scramble into his. 

Pat: Can’t you do anything without that stuff running 
down your throat? Put on your coat and hat! 

They put on the coats and hats and then stand ready, watching the 
door; the dance music continues . 

Pat: Where is she? 

Nolan: Gone out, maybe. 

Pat {now that the situation is growing and he is prepared for it, 
he is forceful and calm): I won’t spare her if she starts anythingl 
Nolan: Let her try! 

They stand facing the door, prepared for her entry . Vat edges 
toward* the little thble near the fireplace on which the bottle of 
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whisky stands. He reaches it and pours a little into a glass and 
then hands the bottle to Nolan. 

Pat: We’ll be the first to have something for nothing out 
of the old dolll Here’s health! 

They swallow the drink quickly, and snigger nervously as they wait . 

Pat: When she opens that door, I’ll give her the biggest 
fright she is ever likely- to have! 

Nolan giggles. 

Nolan: No, you know, Pat, go easy now! Now, you 
know, no look here. . . . 

Pat: Ah, shut up! 

Tat and Nolan giggle again and wink at each other. 

88. Hallway. Teresa is at the front door listening. She lifts the 
flap of the letter-box and applies her ear. She hears a car pull up 
at the corner . At once, Teresa hurries to the light switch and turns it 
off, and goes to the room and enters. 

89. Sitting-room . There is no trace of surprise in her behaviour . 
She makes a broad compelling gesture, holding her head high, sweep¬ 
ing aside with that single gesture all the resolve which the men have 
erected in their nervous minds. 

Teresa: Boys! Listen! A friend has just given me word 
on the telephone. Maybe you heard the bell. She says the 
polis is heading this way. Don’t wait now, my dears. I am 
thinking of your safety. Go now, before the police surround 
thisjhouse and lift you. Cut now, while there is time! It is 
very dark outside and you have plenty of room. Hurry now! 
Teresa's ga\e is on them in an authoritative movement, like the 
expression of her will behind, her bold eyes. 

Nolan: It’s a trap, you bitch! 

Pat: Aye! 

Teresa is superb. She sways with simulated exasperation and 
sympathy and extends her hands in a gesture of appeal . 

Teresa: Dear help you, boys! You’re talking from your 
nerves! 

Teresa's voice whines in distress at their danger. 

Teresa: Don’t wait, for the love of hedvenl Be off now, 
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while you have time, for if you don’t cut at this moment, and 
if you stand here like two fools and ignore the advice of a 
good friend, things will go terribly bad for you. Now, will 
you be sensible? 

Teresa pushes them towards the door and impels them through it. 
They remain tardy and unconvinced for a moment, then they go out. 

90. Hallway. Teresa leads the two of them across the dark hall¬ 
way, she sees their revolvers, and makes an angry gesture. 

Teresa: Don’t be flourishin’ them things, my dears! Must 
I tell you what to do? 

Tat and Nolan conceal the weapons in their pockets. 

Teresa: Quiet now! Where are you, Pat darling? And 
you, Nolan? 

Teresa is playingfor time, in order that the police will be ready in the 
street. Tut she has a double problem. The neighbours must not see 
her visitors leave the house. It is a risk that she accepts boldly. 
She fumbles with the chain and the lock, and as she hears the police 
approach, she speaks louder, rattling the chain and opening the 
door . 

Teresa: Out you go now! Bless you now! Run for it. . . 
there are three steps. 

Teresa pushes them forward. At that instant, she hears the running 
feet of the police. At once, exerting all her strength, she slams the 
door behind the hesitant figures of the men, and snaps home the lock 
and chain, and leans back against the door, limply. 

Police ( off ): Two of theml On the left! Separating. _ 
Two shots sound in quick succession. Teresa stands in an attitude 
of stiff pause, with every nerve tense. Shouts sound from outside, 
and at last come two distinct, resurgent voices, whereupon Teresa 
clutches her crucifix and trembles. 

Pat (off)\ Here, Nolan! 

Nolan (off): Coming, Pat! 

Teresa huddles down as though to escape the shouts . Then come a 
few shots, which are echoed by the streets. Teresa trembles and 
hurriedly makes the sign of the cross on her breast. She sighs, lifts 
her sunken shoulders into their full stature again, and quickly 
unlocks find unchains *the door and goes out. 
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91. Street. A swarm of agitated policemen are around two dark 
shapes which lie together on the pavement. A tarpaulin is thrown 
over those shapes, while the police give orders and move about and 
talk with suppressed excitement. Teresa presses forward and 
stares down. All that she sees is a couple of pairs of jutting feet. 
She recoils as a constable taps her shoulder and orders her off with a 
*erk of his head. A neighbour comes beside her. 

Neighbour: Is it killed they are? 

Teresa moans and replies in a voice full of distress. 

Teresa: I heard them running past my house. Then there 
was shooting and now there they arel 

Head Constable (signing them away crisply ): Away out o’ 
this, nowl 

The neighbour scuttles away fearfully, but Teresa lingers. The head 
constable recognises her. 

Head Constable: Hold on a minute! 

The head constable stares down sternly at her. She is silent and 
ashamed. 

Head Constable: You told me on the ’phone, they had 
sent someone to look for Johnny. (Teresa does not reply.) 
Where are they looking for him? 

Teresa looks at the bodies and hesitates. 

Head Constable: Go inside. I’ll join you. 

Teresa followed by the head constable, goes to her home and in¬ 
doors. The camera follows. After the head constable enters, the 
door slams—voices are heard indistinctly. Dissolve to 

9 2. Main street. Dennis is going through a main thoroughfare with 
Friday night crowds on the pavements. There are men and women 
going to cinemas and pubs, and others walking into the city or pro¬ 
ceeding to tram stops. They are the usual pedestrians of any Friday 
night in a working-class locality where the lights of pubs, cinemas, 
and dance-halls illuminate the scene. Dennis is visible amongst them. 
His pace is not quick, but it has a purposeful quality which is dis¬ 
tinct from the leisurely movements of the rest of the crowd. He 
reaches a comer as several police cars come swiftly along, and turn 
in the direction that Dennis is going. Dennis now hurries up a side¬ 
turning. 
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93. Street. Nothing is visible except a wall in shadow. A dog 
rushes forward and stands growling at somebody who is concealed in 
the shadowed place. Then it goes nearer and begins to bark. A leg 
shoots out from the shadows and kicks the dog, which yelps and 
scampers away. Dennis moves out noiselessly towards the right, 
walking quickly past a row of small dwelling-houses which are 
faintly illumined by a street lamp. Disso>’ve to 

94. Exterior of tenement house in Child street (near the mill). 
Several children are playing on the steps of a tenement house. They 
shout vociferously. 

Voices of Children: Hold on! Stop him! Look out 
yousel Stick your hands up! 

First Voice: I am hit! 

Second Voice: I am the fellah who was hitl 
Their re-enactment of the affray on the steps is interrupted by their 
arguments. Dennis passes, and one small boy on the fringe of the 
little swarm breaks away and trots at his heels. 

Child: Mister! Mister! Give’s a pahny, mister! 

Dennis glances down at him, and walks rapidly on with the child 
still following him. Dennis looks around swiftly and finally looks 
down at the small boy who is staring up at him with a persistent 
grin of cunning and expectancy. 

Dennis: I will call the polis! 

Child: A pahny, mister! 

Dennis: I will bring the polis on you! A big peeler, like 
the ones is all round here! 

The boy only smiles, watching Dennis with the astute, critical stare 
of a little old man. His grubby hand is lifted up stiffly, almost 
menacingly, palm upwards. 

Dennis: Have you not seen them? The big polis. 

The child shakes his head and stands as before. 

Dennis: You have not seen the polis looking for the fellow 
who killed the man at the mill? 

The child shakes his head. Now the other children have approached, 
coming up furtively and inquisitively to watch the stranger . Dennis 
addresses them all. * 
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Dennis: Here is a wee boy who has not seen the polis up 
at the end of the street! 

A child of about seven years—a natural leader, a little one with a 
frown, a pusher, an embryo tyrant, steps forward and sniffs, and 
runs a dirty hand under his streaming nose as he frowns up at 
Dennis. His voice is amazingly deep and gruff. 

Ringleader: Whei^ is the polis then? 

Dennis: Have you not see them? All the polis, with the 
head constables, all looking for the man who killed the fellah 
at the mill. Hundreds of them. 

The little ringleader frowns. The other children look at one another, 
unable to understand this stranger who has ventured into their terri¬ 
tory with a tale which they know from their own observation is 
untrue. 

Ringleader: Away out o’ that! There is no polis! You 
are a cod! 

The children giggle at this piece of impudence. 

Dennis: Honest, there is hundreds of them! All round 
here! 

Ringleader: There is no polis now! 

Dennis: Is that a fact? 

Ringleader: The polis was round where the fellow was 
killed. 

Dennis: Is that so? 

Ringleader: Then they went away. 

Dennis: What, the whole lot o’ them? 

Ringleader: Sure! 

Dennis: Fancy that now! And did they find the man who 
killed the fellah at the mill? 

Ringleader: Sure, they found him! 

An outburst of giggles and exclamations from the other children 
tells Dennis that it is a lie, Dennis is desperate for information. 
He slips a penny into the child's hand. 

Dennis: They did not! Did they now? 

At once, he is the prey of all the children. All come forward and 
crowd about him, tugging at his arms and overcoat and trying to sell 
information to this gullible stranger. Shrill shouts rise as they push 
and scramble to get near him, and claim his detention. He'becomes 
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afraid that he will attract the attention of the people in nearhj 
houses. He looks about and notices one small girl (with one skate) 
withdraw from the other children . Her air suggests to him that she 
has a secret . She watches him, because she is half afraid that he will 
demand that awful secret of her . Yet she wishes to shed its strange 
weight, but only to somebody who will neither blame her nor return it 
to her. Dennis scatters a few coins on theepavement, and leaves the 
other children to scramble for them while he crosses to the little girL 
He gets down on his heels and holds out a shilling to her . 

Dennis: Did you see him? Did you? The man? 

The child smiles shyly and glances round . Her hand comes up and 
clutches the shilling. 

Dennis: Where was he? 

She lifts her free hand and makes a gesture . 

Child: It was there. 

She speaks in a whisper, and indicates a nearby street whose 
long line of air-raid shelters is visible. 

Dennis: In a house? 

Child: No, it was . . . there. 

She makes another wide gesture. Dennis sees the line of small air¬ 
raid shelters on the opposite side. 

Dennis: In the shelters? 

The child nods slowly. Dennis offers her his hand. 

Dennis: Which one? Show me. Take me to it. 

The child edges away, but Dennis smiles at her to encourage her. 

Dennis: Show me, like a good girl, now. 

The child points to a particular shelter . 

Child: It was there! 

She has imparted her secret and already its weight has lifted from 
her, and she feels free and wishes to resume her play with the others . 
Clutching the shilling, she backs away. 

Dennis: Wait a bit! Did the polis find him and take him? 
The girl shakes her head and edges away . 

Dennis: Did the man run away? 

The facts are fading from her shallow recollection . She appears to 
be making an effort to recall them . She shakes her head . 

Child: He ... it was thon , . . I seen ’im. 

Denies: And the polis never came? 
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The child shakes her head and runs off to rejoin her companions who 
have disappeared noisily into the distance. 

Dennis glances around swiftly and moves in the direction of the 
shelter. Dissolve to 

95. Interior of shelter. Dennis enters and strikes a match, which he 
holds high above his head\\ At once, Johnny is visible at the opposite 
end. He is sitting on the floor with his back against the wall. He 
blinks in the light, then his head flops forward and he groans as he 
tries to rise . The match expires. The remainder of the scene 
continues in darkness. 

Dennis: Johnny! Johnny! 

Johnny: Did I kill that man? 

Dennis: Can you walk? 

Johnny: If I could get on my two feet. 

Dennis: Now! Grip my arm! Up! Now, how is it? 
Johnny (panting and groaning with pain)*. My hand and arm. 
Dennis: But can you walk: come on man! That's fine. 

A shrill whistle sounds outside, and a police car roars past. 

Dennis: Do you hear that? 

Pause. 

They've got to know you're down here—listen! I will cut 
out to the left and draw them off that way. When you hear 
three shots in quick fire, go out to the right and beat through 
and make for Agnes’s house. 

Johnny: All right. Only . . „ it is a long way, Dennis. 

^ ^Dennis: It's our only chance. You will get through. Iam 
away now, Johnny. Stand near the door. Wait for three 
shots, your coast will be clear, and then be off. 

Johnny: Good luck! 

There is a moment’s silence , then Johnny whispers . 

Johnny: Dennis! 

There is no reply. 

Johnny (whispering): Dennis! Did I kill that fellow? 
Did he die? 

Again there is no reply. Dissolve to 

96. Street. With a succession of lamps stretching in a vista to the 
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far distance. At the comer, a poster is hanging loose. The tattered 
edge sways in the wind. Kunning footsteps, faintly at first, and at 
last in a thud which coincides with a long gust of wind. The camera 
pans and we see the dark figure of Dennis running into the distance. 
Dissolve to 

97. Platform. At the top of a steel stairway at the rear of a 
factory. Dennis stands panting. He leans cautiously over the edge 
and sees a hand holding the handrail, and travelling upwards as 
somebody hastily mounts the stairway from below. He draws back 
and glances quickly about for a way of escape. The door behind him 
is bolted on the inside. A telephone pole, whose wires are humming 
in the high wind, stands about three feetfrom the edge of the platform. 
Dennis climbs over the steel rail and stretches out his arm while 
clinging with his left hand to the rail. The pole is a few inches 
beyond his reach. He looks down . The little roof-top chmneys are 
smoking, and the wind carries the smoke in a long stream. Dennis 
poises himself and jutnps. He lands on the pole, pauses , and then 
climbs down. The bandage on his left hand is visible for an instant. 
A figure in uniform appears, and leans out over the rails. It pauses 
a moment, then moves away, running footsteps are heard. The wind 
veers and the smoke from the chimneys streams in another direction. 

98. Foot of the pole. Dennis stands in the shadow. He raises his 
right hand which holds a revolver. A shot sounds. Cut to 

99. Air-raid shelter {Interior). Johnny stands in the doorway. Two 
distant shots sound in time with the shot from the previous scetWT 4 
Johnny raises his head and moves quickly out, glancing rapidly about 
him before hurrying off to the right. Dissolve to 

100. Shelter street. Johnny comes quickly in and trots a short 
distance, halts for an instant and goes on very unsteadily in a flagging 
pace. He disappears from sight. Dissolve to 

101. Street. Dennis approaches through the darkness from a side- 
street and stands for an instant, like any loiterer, stealthily glancing 
round before quickly brushing his coat with his hands. He rips off 
the bandagf and stoops down to stuff the material down a drain. 

9 
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102. Street {farther along the main road). Two constables on patrol 
are walking side bj side in step. One nudges the other and indicates 
something ahead\ 

103. Street. Tong shot from the constables* view-point of the distant 
figure of Dennis bending over the drain. 

104. Street. Dennis, having rid himself of the bandage, goes 
towards the main road, and boards a tram whilst it is in motion 
and travelling away from the constables. It is full, and the platform 
is crammed with passengers who have scrambled on. It is a stuffy 
ancient vehicle, without proper ventilation, badly sprung and creaking 
as it sways on its journey. 

105. Street . The two constables hasten their pace and approach the 
drain. They stoop down over it. One of them scoops below the cover 
and draws out the bandage. The two of them examine it rapidly, 
then drop it and run towards the main road. 

106. Tram {interior). The passengers are mainlyyouths, eager to 
reach the dance clubs and cinemas , there are a few foreigners and a 
flash Negro. Dennis is pushing his way inside and standing half-way 
along between a very stout tipsy man and two girls of about nineteen. 
The car stops {about a hundred yards from where Dennis boarded it). 
Many more passengers crowd aboard. Somebody pulls the bell-cord 
in the absence of the conductor upstairs, and the vehiclejerks forward 
-sr few yards and stops again. The fat passenger sways, hiccups, 
apologises to all around him. The little conductor pushes his way 
from upstairs. 

Conductor: Come on, now! Clear the platform! Pass 
right down the centre of the car, please! All fares! Fares, 
please! 

He ducks under arms and wriggles past the passengers with an 
amazing facility and agility, bobbing up and taking fares and giving 
change while the tram sways and jerks, trying to get going. Then 
he pushes out to his platform and seizes his way-bill and writes 
on it. 

Conductor: Come on, now, and mtfke a bit o’ toom for 
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the orphans o’ the storm standing in the bitter cold on the 
platform! All fares, please! 

The conductor signals the car to proceed. It jerks violently and 
continues for a few yards and then slowly comes to a stop . At once, 
the packed crowd of youths on the platform begins to shout . 

Voice: Go ahead! Start her up again! 

Conductor: Some of youse can get off and push it! 
Another Voice: Ring the bell! 

Angry Voices: Go ahead! What are we waitin’ for? Pull 
the rope! 

Conductor: Fares! (to a sedate woman .) How are you, Mrs. 
McClusky?—how are they all? Any more fares! 

The driver opens the door at his end and puts his head in andfrowns . 
Before he has time to speak, the conductor calls to him, craning his 
neck to see him. 

Conductor: What’s holdin’ us, Billy? 

Driver: This car is overloaded. Clear them fellows off the 
platform, Ernie! 

Male Passenger: Shut the door in front there! Do you 
want us all destroyed with the influenza? 

Driver: This car can’t proceed! 

Youth: Whose fault is that? Take your face outside! 
Another Voice: And go back to the wheels and things! 
Stout Tipsy Man: Aye, and do your best this time! 

The other passengers laugh and giggle and exclam . 

Conductor: Clear the platform, will you, out there, or 
else settle down for a night on the rails! Any more farsa?- 
All fares, please! 

Driver: Ernie, it’s overloaded! We can’t proceed! 

Voice: What are we payin’ our money for then? 
Conductor: You aren’t, where’s your ticket? 

Another Voice: Let us have a bit of comfort in here! 
The conductor pushes back to his platform . 

Conductor: Shall I send out for a pint o’ stout for you? 
Dennis glances apprehensively at the angry driver, and then at the 
packed crowd on the conductor’s platform. 

Crowd: Get started in front! What’s wrong? We’ll be 
late. It’s seven already. 
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The hell rings repeatedly. The constables of the previous scene are 
approaching. The conductor sees them, and beckons them on, and 
then turns back to the passengers. 

Conductor: I’ve brought something hot for yousel 
A constable boards the tram. The other remains outside to prevent 
Dennis from breaking through. 

Conductor: Now youse fellows is for it! Here comes the 
polis! All fares! Fares, please! 

Stout Tipsy Man: Thin out the ranks there! 

Dennis sees the constable come aboard at the conductor's end, and 
he glances towards the driver's place. The door is still open. He 
edges towards it. 

Constable: Off this platform, the lot of you! At once! 

The youths scramble off. The constable peers inside. He sees 
Dennis, but is careful not to show this } for the door is open ahead and 
Dennis might get away. The constable orders several passengers to 
get off. He advances down the tram. 

Constable: Come on, now! Off the tram, some of you! 
Stout Tipsy Man: Come into the warm, constable. There 
is a few more to thin out, along here. 

Youth: Thin yourself a bit! 

Dennis keeps his head averted and turned from the constable who 
shoulders his way along. The driver returns to his platform. At 
that moment one of the rowdy passengers who has been ordered off 
the tram tilts the constable's hat over his eyes. Dennis sees this, and 
makes a bolt for the open door which the driver is about to shut. 
-The constable is too quick for him. He shouts loudly, above the din. 

Constable: Shut the door, driver! Don’t let that man 
off! 

Dennis is half-way through the door. The driver resists him. There 
is a fierce, brief struggle. Then the driver sends Dennis reeling back. 
The door slides close. 

Dennis spins round to face the constable who has drawn his baton. 
Dennis ducks and tries to rush through towards the other platform. 
The constable turns. His baton is raised. Dennis leaps at his arm, 
brings it down and sends him sprawling amongst the passengers who 
huddle away, shriek, shout and try to scramble off. 

They batter on the driver's door. u v 
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Dennis looks quickly about, crouching. There is no way of escape . 
He tries to draw his revolver. The constable rises and pounces on 
him. The two of them sway about in a mass which crashes from 
side to side of the tram. They trample on the passengers, crushing 
hats, smashing umbrellas, splintering windows, breaking the electric 
globes and fittings. Dennis wrenches the baton from the constable 
who has fallen on the floor. The constable scoots out a foot and trips 
Dennis who, in stumbling headlong, drops the baton which the con¬ 
stable deftly recovers. Again the baton is raised to strike. It falls 
harmlessly on a seat. Dennis sees the light switches. He fires at 
them. The lights go out. 

The constable aims another blow at Dennis. The latter avoids it, 
and crashes the butt of his revolver against a window which splinters 
and then breaks. A hole appears. The constable gets a grip on 
Dennis and rushes him to the conductor's platform. The crowd 
dissolves. Dennis breaks free at the door. He sees the crowd near 
the platform and bolts back to the shattered window. The constable 
in pursuit again grapples with him. Dennis hurls him against the 
window. The glass breaks away. The constable is momentarily 
stunned. Dennis hurls him away and gets a leg through the window. 
Shielding his face with one arm, he bursts through. The constable 
follows. His companion has raced round. As Dennis drops off, the 
first constable leaps down after him. The second constable comes 
running round the tram. 

Dennis is limping. He turns and sees his pursuers. He faces 
them and charges at them. All three go down in a sprawling mass 
which rolls in the mud and sleet. Other constables appear from ar 
distance. Dennis rises suddenly and stands free. He tries to run, 
but is lamed. His face is streaming with blood and is smeared with 
mud. His clothes are torn and dishevelled. He stands panting. The 
constables scramble up and seiye hm. He holds them. All three 
make a compact, locked group which is almost motionless for an 
instant. Then Dennis wriggles his arms free. We see his face stiff 
with a last effort of strength. The whole mass begins to move as 
Dennis carries the constables along. Then he suddenly ducks . The 
constables stumble. Dennis lifts his arm to strike. Another con¬ 
stable comes from behind with baton raised. Close shot of Dennis's 
face. T*hi expression changes. There is a dull thud. Dennis 
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exclaims. The squad of police close in on his prone body, Dennis 
is led away, his feet trailing behind him over the cobbles. The little 
conductor comes panting up and sees the tram. The driver arrives . 

Conductor (to constables as Dennis is carried away): There's 
the damage to make good! 

Constable: Take it home! He’ll pay . . . ( indicating 
Dennis). . . later on. Dissolve to 

107. Street. Johnny is staggering through some shrubs on the side 
of the road. He stares about him with wide fixed eyes. He runs his 
hands across his eyes and walks on, keeping his head forward, and 
peering around to discern his surroundings. He tries to hurry and 
starts to cross the road. A lorry is approaching. Johnny sees it and 
tries to hurry over to avoid it, but it is too near. He hesitates, 
swaying in the centre of the road where the headlights of the lorry 
bold him. He shuts his eyes. The lorry srverves, and the driver and 
his mate shout angrily. Johnny puts out his hands in a movement of 
protection, but just avoids being hit. He slips to the ground and is 
quite still in the roadway, (although it is clear to the audience 
Johnny has not been hit—anybody seeing this from a different angle 
might believe he had been). 

The lorry goes on. Tivo women are turning into their doorway, 
and as they see this, they shout loudly, and then run to Johnny’s 
assistance. 

Rosie: Knocked down! 

They bend over him and begin to lift him. 

Maudie: Are you hurt bad? 

Johnny does not reply. 

Maudie: We’d better get the ambulance for him. 

Johnny: No, leave me. I’ll be all right. 

Rosie: Well, come indoors first. You’ll be all right with 
us. We did all the A.R.P. first aid, and won all the certifi¬ 
cates. ( Proudly, and to persuade Johnny to accept their help): Now 
we can show you our skill. 

They lift Johnny to his feet and struggle across the road with him to 
their house. Dissolve to 

to8. The parlour (and kitchen). Rosie and Maudie qre setting 
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Johnny y s body on the couch . Rosie moves to the gas mantles over the 
fireplace . 

Rosie: Hold him while I light up. 

Rosie strikes a match and lights the mantles and then turns about . 
Maudie is a smaller edition of Rosie, smaller in all ways, and 
obviously much under her sister’s influence, although she resists her 
because of some vague urge for self-expression . She lifts Johnny’s 
legs and composes them on the settee and then bends over him . 
Maudie: His arm is broke! 

Rosie returns to the figure on the settee and lifts the wounded 
hand . 

Rosie: Och, away out o’ that! Fetch a basin, and the 
kettle o’ water. It was boiled for the tea, so it’s sterilized. 

Maudie: His arm’s broke, I’m tellin’ you! 

Rosie sighs with exasperation and closes her eyes and sways 
angrily . 

Rosie: Listen here! Who has done the first aid? Me or 
you? 

Maudie: Sure, I did all the A.R.P. learnin’ same as your¬ 
self, and I’m tellin’ you his arm is broke! 

Rosie: You know damn fine you failed in your practicals, 
so just fetch the boilin’ water and them other things! 

Maudie rises obediently and goes towards the door . 

Maudie: You’ll see when you strip his arm. 

Rosie gets down on her knees and gently eases off Johnny’s 
overcoat from his shoulders . She sees the raw wound on the hand and 
the dark, wet stain on the upper arm and the dirt and dried muc:::«* 
about his eyes and lips . 

Rosie: Heaven help us! 

Rosie sits staring at him for an instant, and it is possible to see 
vague doubts expressed on her features . She leans forward and 
gently parts Johnny’s dark hair from his forehead as he stares 
before him . 

Johnny: Can I stay here—it’s quiet? 

Rosie: Sure you can . . . Maudie! 

Maudie ( off): What’s wrong? 

Rosie: This fellah is hurt bad! That lorry must have torn 
his wh< 5 lj arm! * 
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Maudie appears at the door of the room for an instant. 

Maudie: Sure, I was tellin’ you! His arm is broke. You 
want one o’them im. . . . impoverished splints. 

Rosie bawls over her shoulder , and slowly runs her hand over 
Johnny's face . 

Rosie: Improvised. 

Maudie appears with a bowl of boiling water which she sets down on 
the floor beside her sister . Sinking to her knees she helps Rosie to 
remove Johnny's overcoat . . . Rosie cautiously feels Johnny's arm, 
and lifts it and gently bends it. 

Rosie: There’s no bones broke. Give’s the scissors! 
Maudie hands her a large pair of scissors, and Rosie brandishes 
them, andprepares to cut the sleeve of the jacket in order to get at the 
wound. Maudie exclaims in amazement. 

Maudie: What’s this you’re doin’? 

Rosie: Take hold of his shoulders while I rip up his sleeve. 
Maudie: Cuttin’ a good jacket like that! Sure, you have 
no right to do that, without askin’ him first! 

Rosie: It’s the way they told us, up at the First Aid, and 
you know it! 

Maudie: Maybe. Whose coat is it but? Yours or his’n? 
Rosie: It’s his, sure! 

Maudie: Well, then! 

Rosie: The troubles you make. Nobody would think you 
was married and had five grown up childer! 

Maudie: I’m only warnin’ you that it’s his jacket. 

Akssie sits back on her haunches and sighs and lowers her head. 
Maudie stoops down and sets a package of lint beside the steaming 
bowl. At once, Rosie seizes her hand. 

Rosie: Take a look at your hands, will you? 

Maudie: What’s wrong with them? 

Rosie: Get and wash them! Germs! 

Maudie: Och, all the fuss! 

Maudie goes unwillingly towards the door leading to the kitchen, 
speaking meanwhile over her shoulder. 

Maudie: Didn’t they tell us at the lectures that the air was 
full 0’ germs? 

Maudie passes into the passage while Rosie balls after hff. 
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Rosie: I’m not takin’ the risk of allowing you to give this 
fellah the septics! 

Rosie glances at her own big, capable hands and notices a little 
smudge of grime on her fingers. She dips her hand into the bowl of 
water, and then rubs her hand along her stout behind to dry the 
finger. She leans forward and unbuttons Johnny*s jacket and parts 
it. She flinches at what she sees, the griat spreading stain of life- 
bloody soaking the shirt and waistcoat. She nerves herself \ moaning 
softly in pity and horror , as she unbuttons the waistcoat and parts 
it. Then she shudders back involuntarily and a soft cry of horror 
breaks from her lips. 

Rosie: MaudielH! 

Maudie (from the kitchen ): What’s wrong? 

Rosie makes an effort and recovers her nerve. When she speaks her 
voice is normal again, except for a slight tremble in her words. She 
unfastens Johnny*s shirt, and tries to part it to expose the wound 
on the arm. Johnny turns his head and sees the wound. 

Rosie: Dear help us! 

Johnny: You see to it—don’t bring a doctor. 

Maudie returns and stands beside her sister and leans forward, 
holding back a wispish lock of hair from her own forehead as she 
gapes at Johnny. 

Rosie: I wouldn’t like to interfere with that. I’m not all 
that skilled yet. 

Maudie (in a whisper of horror): Aye, you’re right! That’s 
a job for the high-up ones at the hospital. 

Rosie: He’s took an awful scrape on the arm from tliaf 
lorry. I’m thinkin’. 

Maudie: Look at him! 

Johnny watches with an expression of anxiety at the two kindly 
faces bending over him. He struggles to rise, but the pain of the 
wound drags him back and he groans. 

Johnny: Who are you. Help me up! 

Rosie: Och, take it easy a bit till we bring the doctor to 
you, son. 

Johnny: No, help me up! 

Johnny struggles again to rise. Weakness from loss of blood, and 
the clasS qf pain on his nerves prevent him. He sinks back helplessly. 
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Rosie: There, you see! Just lie easy there, and we’ll fetch 
the doctor first, and then we’ll have the ambulance along to 
take you to the hospital. 

Rosie's voice is quiet, full of tranquillity, kindliness and reason . 
Johnny stares at her. Her huge hand gently chafes his cheeks, Rut he 
strives to get up, 

Johnny: Let me get hp! Give me a hand to get out and 
... go home! I must be on my way back to ... to the 
house. 

Johnny pushes aside the softly restraining hand of Rosie, 

Johnny: I can’t stay here! They are waiting for me. 

Rosie: Is it your ma and dad, son? 

Rosie turns abruptly to Maudie and jerks her head towards the 
kitchen, 

Rosie: Go you and fetch him a drink o’ water! 

Maudie hurries out, Rosie kneels down in front of Johnny and 
speaks softly but urgently, 

Rosie: Now, listen, son! What’s this your address is, 
because you’re queer and sick, and I want to send for the 
doctor and the ambulance and tell your family? 

Johnny: Leave me be! There is nobody. 

Rosie: Is there somebody we could fetch to help you? 
Your wife, maybe? Or a friend? 

Johnny appears to consider the question, and words frame on his lips, 
and he begins to speak with a sudden urgency, 

^Johnny: Yes, if you sent word to her she might ... if 
she could, she would come here. 

Rosie: Your wife, son? 

Johnny shakes his head, Maudie returns with the glass of water 
which she hands to Rosie who holds it to Johnny's lips, at the same 
time addressing Maudie, 

Rosie: Maudie, take a run down to the doctor and tell 
him there is a fellah here was hurt by a lorry. 

Maudie: I’ll just nip in and put on me coat first. 

Maudie goes out, Rosie lifts his overcoat and examines it critically, 
especially at the left sleeve where the bullet has ripped the cloth . 
Then her hands come into contact with the revolver, and sb$ Snatches 
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it from the pocket with a look of horror and realisation on her big 
face. She sits back on her haunches—stares at Johnny. 

Rosie ( whispering ): What did you come here for? Why did 
I have to be the one to bring you in? 

Rosie stares down. 

Rosie: And what’ll my man say when he comes in and sees 
you? * 

Johnny: Let me go away now. Just give me a hand up 
from this couch and I’ll go. 

Rosie: Stay there! 

Maudie returns to the room in her coat. Rosie mutely shows her the 
revolver and the sleeve of the overcoat and glances at Johnny and 
then back to Maudie who stands in a frozen attitude of alarm . 
Maudie: For God’s sake! 

Rosie speaks in a level murmur , nervous but controlled. She places 
the revolver on a small table near by. 

Rosie: Look at him. They was sayin’ in town that he was 
wounded and had got away. 

Maudie (in an awed tone)'. Right enough, you’ve only got to 
look. 

Rosie: Chief of the Organization! 

Maudie: It’s awful, Rosie! 

Rosie: He’s near finished. He’s lost an awful lot of blood. 
Johnny: Did that fellow die? Did I kill him? 

Rosie and Maudie exchange expressive glances and move into the 
hall. They speak in whispers. 

Maudie: Rosie, what’ll we do with him? 

Rosie: Maudie; I can’t ... I can’t just fetch the polis 
and turn him over to them. Not as he is, just lyin’ there near 
dead. 

Maudie: No more can I, Rosie. 

Rosie sighs and glances at Johnny who tries to rise again , but falls 
back helplessly. 

Rosie: There’s a reward for imformation about this fellah 
for when he broke out o’ jail, before to-day I 
Maudie: A thousand pounds! 

Rosie: I’d die if I laid a finger on it. 

Ma&pie: So would I. 
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The front door slams . 

Maudie: That’s Alfie—what’ll Alfie do? 

Rosie: I’m terrible scared Alfie’ll do his duty and may be 
go to the polis, not thinkin’ of the reward or anything, but 
sort o’ putting himself in the way of gettin’ it. 

A man in overalls and a shabby coat, and with large , dour features, 
about fifty, is letting himself into the house . He comes into the 
parlour . 

Alfie: Have you heard about the business up at the mill, 
Rosie; police are checking all streets round these parts. 

Rosie: Alfie, there’s something I want to tell you. We 
found this fellah outside! 

Rosie moves firmly towards her husband . Her tone is deferential 
yet confident and persuasive. Alfie peers over her shoulder at 
Johnny lying on the settee . 

Alfie: What is it, Rosie? What’s happened to him? 
Rosie takes charge of the affair, and with an authoritative, discreet 
air, beckons Alfie into the kitchen . Maudie follows, leaving Johnny 
on the settee . 

109. Kitchen . 

Rosie: Come here while I tell you, Alfie. 

Alfie (awed): Why, what’s the matter? 

Alfie's tone is suspicious, fearful; Rosie sighs and remains silent . 
He waits for an answer, but all she can do is to glance expressively 
at Maudie, and then at Alfie who senses at once that something 
portentous has occurred. 

Alfie: Who is that fellah? 

The women are silent . Alfie rushes back to the door of their parlour 
where he sees the revolver lying on the table . He comes back and 
confronts Rosie . He is strident , angry, afraid, appalled . 

Alfie: It’s him! That’s Johnny McQueen, right enoughl 
The man the polis is lookin’ for. 

Rosie: I know, Alfie! v 

Alfie: Well, you can take and put him back where you 
fetched him from! . 

Rosie: Alfie! you’re not speakin’ from what you know is 
right! ' ‘ 
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Alfie: Him! lyin’ in our parlour! That’s the chief o’ the 
Organization, and the polis want him! 

Alfie pulls from his pocket a copy of the evening paper. His voice 
is shrill with fear and exasperation, and is matched by Rosie's loud 
voice. The sounds are audible to Johnny on the settee. 

no. Parlour and kitchen. (This scene mil be mter-cut). Johnny 
struggles upright and after considerable effort, buttons his shirt, 
waistcoat and jacket, and tucks in the ends of the bandage which 
Rosie had not quite completed binding, and then tries to rise and reach 
his overcoat. Throughout this scene, the voices from the kitchen are 
audible, and they act like a goad to Johnny who senses the drift of the 
argument, and realises that Rosie is being defeated by Alfie. Johnny 
hastens his movements then — 

Rosie’s Voice: I’m not sayin’ that he isn’t Johnny. It’s 
what he is now that I am thinkin’ about! 

Alfie’s Voice: Aye, and I am thinkin’ o’ the decent man 
he killed. 

Johnny hears this and stands motionless, then with renewed effort 
goes to the door. 

Rosie’s Voice: That’s his sin, his God will judge him for 
that. 

Alfie’s Voice: I have no pity for them fellahs. Shootin’ 
at the polis in the dark. Murderin’ innocent men at their 
work. 

Rosie’s Voice: But he’s dyin’ now, Alfie! You wouldn’t 
treat a dying dog the way you’re asking me to treat him. 

Alfie’s Voice: A dog is the friend o’ man, Rosie. Is them 
fellahs our friends? 

Rosie’s Voice: I don’t know, Alfie. Maybe, not. He’s not 
long for this world, and I don’t like to be hard on him. 

Alfie’s Voice: Take and call the polis then! Or send for 
the doctor and get the fellah took to hospital. 

Rosie’s Voice: It’s awful hard li^e. Not lettin’ a dyin’ man 
have a bit of peace. 

Alfie’s Voice: It’s sense, it is. 

Rosie’s Voice: Sense is cruel sometime£.X 

Alfii?^ Voice: I fespect the law. 
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Rosie’s Voice: I’m not one for attendin’ church and all 
that, but there’s Christian feelings in me. 

Alfie’s Voice: Rosie, I know what the men in my shed 
would say. I tell you, there’s a police cordon round here— 
we’ll be in it too. 

Rosie’s Voice: Go you then and put him out. You are 
the master here. Andnf you can’t do it, run for the polls, 
you’re brave enough not to care what his friends might do to 
you, and then, maybe, you will get the big reward for 
information. 

Johnny is now at the door, swaying. He takes a step forward, holds 
himself absurdly erect, puts out his hand and suddenly totters 
helplessly across the room, and crashes into the lintel of the doorway. 
He groans. 

111. Kitchen. Rosie, Alfie and Maudie glance towards the door 
and hurry out. 

112. Hall. They crowd into the hall and see Johnny. He draws 
himself erect and regards them all with a look offirm resolve. They 
stand aside in awe as he moves slowly and with a curious steadiness 
towards them. 

Johnny: I’m going now. The thing is settled for you, and 
you won’t need to worry. 

Rosie goes past him and lifts his overcoat from where it has dropped 
from his right hand, and drapes it about his shoulders, and does up 
1 the top button. 

Rosie: There, now! 

Johnny: Let me go now. Open the door and I will go out 
and never trouble you again. Close the door when I am 
gone, and forget me. 

Johnny moves with a stiff motion towards the door. They make way 
for him . 

Alfie is moved by a generous\ kindly impulse, which springs from 
a feeling that he has been inhuman in his attitude to Johnny. 

Alfie: Herel Hold on a wee moment! 

Alfie takes a borijrom the mantelpiece and lifts a tiny bottle of 
whisky from if and unscrews the stopper. ' f ^ 
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Alfie: I was keepin’ this for when my boy comes home 
from the East. It’ll do you a power of good! 

Johnny clenches his teeth on the neck of the bottle and tips some of it 
into his mouth. His right hand extends, and gropes for the door, and 
as he finds the handle and opens the door a blast of boisterous wind 
whips into the house and buffets him. The black night gapes before 
him and he falters. He summons his strength in its remnants, and 
turns to Rosie for an instant and then lurches out. The door swings 
back against the wall in the wind. Alfie closes it. Maudie passes 
Alfie and is seen to be holding the revolver. Alfie stops her. 

Alfie: Drop that thing in the drain at the gutter! 

Maudie snatches a cap from a hook and hurriedly goes out. 

11 3 . Street. Maudie drops the revolver into the drain at the gutter, 
and runs after Johnny who has gone only a short distance in the 
darkness. The whisky has given him a momentary strength. He 
leans back andfaces her, and she claps on his bare head the big cap. 

Maudie: Here! Put this on you! Quick. There y’are 
now! 

Maudie sees his slow smile of gratitude, and then scampers back out 
of sight towards the house, leaving him in the darkness and wild 
wind. He huddles down and shuffles off. 

114. Parlour. Maudie enters. Rosie and Alfie are standing 
there . 

Alfie [feeling ashamed)'. We acted charitable. 

Rosie and maudie turn away. 

Alfie: He took and went, and that’s the best thing. 

The women make no reply. 

Alfie: My tea ready, Rosie? Dissolve to 

11 j. Street [a short distance beyond Rosie's house). Johnny 
appears from the shadows, with his overcoat buttoned about him . 
He walks like a drunken man, and guides himself along with bis 
right hand against the wall. He comes to a stationary horse cab . 
He tries to open the door but hastvt the strength . Three soldiers 
pass; their feet sounding heavily on the pavement. One of them, a 
youth, halts and goes back to Johnny anef p^rs closely at him . 
Johnny immediately pulls his hand inside his coS^ 
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First Soldier: You all right, chum? You want to get in? 
He indicates the cab . The other two soldiers, halted impatiently at a 
distance, are older men. They call to their comrade. 

Second Soldier: Come on, Harryl It's half-past sevenl 
First Soldier: Chap’s hurt! 

Third Soldier: He’s tight! 

The first soldier makes a grimace and smells the whisky of Johnny, 
and still watching him he calls to the others. 

First Soldier: You’re right! He’s had a drop or two. 
Second Soldier. A drop? A bucketful! 

He opens the door of the cab and pushes Johnny inside. 

Third Soldier: Come on, Harry! He’s all right. Leave 
him alone! 

The young soldier turns and hurries to his comrades, and all three 
march away, leaving Johnny slumped down in the seat of the cab . 

116. Cordon street ( further down the street ). The three soldiers 
come to the police cordon and show their passes . Across the road is 
a police cage with other cars set at an angle, so that no traffic can go 
through without slowing down, and no man can pass without being 
recognised. Police are on watch here, as it is one of the ?nain roads 
out of the mill area. Identity cards are being checked. 

117. Street. The horse cab is still at the side of the road. From a 
nearby cabman's shelter Gin Jimmy comes out, unconscious of what 
has occurred. He takes the rug off the horse's back and gets up on to 
d)is box, whips up the horse and away he goes. Inside the cab Johnny 
is still slumped. Dissolve to 

118. Cordon street. Gin Jimmy drives up. He is known to the 
police as a friendly character. 

Gin Jimmy: You got a cold night for it. Have you not 
found him yet? 

Constable: Not yet, Gip. If you ask me, he’s got away. 
Come on! Drive on! 

As the cab goes through the police cordon, a policeman looks in and 
sees what he thinknYs a drunk man. He turns to another constable . 
Constable;/,! wish I felt as good as him! 4 1 
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The cab goes rolling along. Dissolve to 

119. Agnes's street. Grannie with her shawl about her shoulders is 
standing inquisitively and rather anxiously in her doorway. Her 
rosary beads are in her hands, and her fingers fumble with them, 
while her lips move silently as she prays . She leans forward and 
watches cautiously the scene a little Why along the street where 
several police cars are halted . The doors of houses opposite are 
wide open, and the police can be seen passing in and out of them. An 
inspector is in charge, giving orders to a head constable and several 
sergeants. The head constable moves away rapidly to direct the raid 
(information from Teresa). There are confused, distant shouts 
of anger, and long bursts of shrill vituperation, mingled with jeers, 
whistling and cat calls, and the shouting of children, and the barking 
of dogs . Kathleen passes Grannie at the door. She speaks to her 
without halting. 

Kathleen: Look out! Somebody has informed against us. 

Constable (who is taking a position a little way along the street 
and who sees Grannie in her doorway): What do you want? 

Grannie: I only came out to see the wonder of it all. 
{Shouting after him.) It’s a brave sight yez are, JamesI 

Constable: Get indoors now, out of trouble. 

The head constable and four men approach the house from the 
opposite side of the road. At once, Grannie retreats inside and 
closes the door. She goes quickly towards the small kitchen . Agnes 
is putting on a coat when Grannie enters. 

120. Kitchen . 

Grannie: They’re cornin’ here now! 

Agnes: Sit down! And just keep silent. Do you hear 
now? 

Grannie: Am I to sit here like some old creature without 
a bit o’ spirit left in her? 

Agnes: When they thump on|the door, let them in. 

Grannie: But I’ll not hurry myself. I was always the girl 
to make the men wait. s, 

Agjtes: Then sit in the chair and go on ^ith your rosary 
and don’t notice them. 


ID 
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Grannie (sighing as she sits down at the fire): Ah, there was a 
time when I could hold a dozen o’ them with the eloquence! 

Agnes: Now give them a taste o’ silence instead. 

Agnes goes out and hurries upstairs to a small bedroom which is 
sparsely furnished . 

121. Bedroom (Johnny's* room). Agnes glances swiftly around 
after lighting a naked gas jet on the wall. A pair of socks is on the 
floor near the bed. She gathers them and stuffs them under the 
sheets and opens a small wardrobe. A man's jacket hangs on a hook 
there . She takes it down rapidly. A loud knocking sounds and a 
voice is audible. 

Voice: Open up, here! 

Agnes removes her coat and drapes the jacket about her. As she 
does so, she notices that there is a small revolver and several loose 
cartridges in one of the pockets. She removes them. 

122. Kitchen. Grannie is opening the front door. 

Police Sergeant: We have orders to search your house. 
Grannie: Well, come in and get done with it. 

Police Sergeant: Upstairs first. 

123 . Bedroom (and stairway). Agnes gathers her coat and drapes 
it over her shoulders and holds it with her left hand. Her right hand 
holds the revolver and the cartridges. She extinguishes the gas jet , 
and goes to the stairs up which two constables are hurrying. 

Constable: Who are you? 

Agnes (her right hand is concealed beneath her coat): I live here. 
Constable: Wait downstairs. . . . 

Agnes goes downstairs. A constable is stationed at the house door . 
The sergeant is directing the search of the kitchen. Agnes enters the 
back room. 

124 . Kitchen. Grannie is seated there . Agnes looks hastily about 
her and shows Grannie the little revolver and the cartridges. Grannie 
snatches the weaporprfid the cartridges from her . 

Grannie (wj/ispering): Here! Sure thq peelers wilj never 
search meUr^ 
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She drops the cartridges into the big pocket of her skirt and thrusts 
the revolver up her left sleeve . 

The door opens and the head constable enters the room (the same head 
constable as in previous scene). He and Agnes face each otherfor an 
instant, then Agnes sits down at the table. The head constable 
closes the door without removing his ga%e from Agnes, and stands 
with his back to it. In his hand, which is gloved , he carries a black 
stick, in the other hand he holds a revolver. 

Head Constable: Where is he? 

The head constable approaches the table, a big male figure towering 
in the room and almost filling it. He stands with his thighs against 
the edge of the table as he peers down at Agnes, He speaks quietly 
but with confidence andforce, Agnes sees only the Sam Browne belt 
and the tunic, and its dark buttons, and the braid insignia of his 
rank on his sleeve, and the big hand of authority holding the black 
walking stick. 

Agnes: My father is out. 

Head Constable: I am not asking you about your father. 
Grannie has taken her rosary beads from her pocket and is fingering 
them as she silently prays. The head constable glances around and 
sniffs. 

Head Constable: Come on, I know they have been here, 
the whole bunch of them, pulling away at the cigarettes and 
drinking the tea! 

Agnes: I had friends in to see me. 

Head Constable: I know. The fellows who raided the 
mill. The lot of you wondering how you could find Johnny 
McQueen. 

The head constable stares down at Agnes almost pensively, and 
slowly brings the barrel of the revolver under her chin and gradually, 
without force or sternness, he tilts back her head in that way. Her 
features are proud and inscrutable, but her eyes are full of tears 
which slowly overflow. 

Head Constable (in a quiet , ahnost sympathetic tone): It ms 
about Johnny. ® 

Agnes: I can tell you nothing. v 

Head Constable: You were making plahs to find Johnny. 
That’s |he truth now, isn’t it? 
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Agnes jerks her head quickly from the revolver and rises, at the 
same time, thrusting it aside with her right hand . She confronts the 
bead constable with all the passion of frustration and exasperation . 

Agnes: What do you want in this house? 

The head constable is imperturbable. He speaks in the same quiet 
tone as before . 

Head Constable: Ybur man Johnny McQueen has gone 
too far this time for any of you to help him. 

Agnes: Finish your work here, and get out and leave us in 
peacel 

Head Constable: I warn you, we’re not after him for 
taking a pot at us or for blowing out the windows of police 
barracks with explosives. This time he has shot and killed a 
man. You know what that means. 

Agnes: It’s his concern. 

Head Constable: And yours. 

Agnes: I’m not responsible for him. 

Head Constable: You’re responsible for what goes on in 
this house. The lot of them sitting here after the raid. And 
Johnny here before that. 

The heavy movements of the constables in the rooms above are audible 
through this scene . The head constable jerks his head to indicate 
the activity upstairs . 

Head Constable: If there is evidence found in this house, 
it will go hard with you. 

Agnes: Go ahead and finish. 

Head Constable: Your man Johnny killed the cashier. 
Before I open that door and have the room searched—be 
sure there’s nothing you have to tell me. 

Agnes: What do you want me to say? 

Head Constable: I want the truth. 

Agnes: You want me to tell you where Johnny is. 

Grannie turns in her chair and looks at her in alarm . Agnes goes to 
the door andflings it wide openr Then she turns to the head constable . 
Agnes: Call them in. * 

The constables come clattering downstairs andfrom the other rooms . 
A sergeant appears at the doorway and addresses the head 
constable . s' * • 

wcr • 
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Sergeant: All clear in the rest of the house, Head. 

Head Constable: Search this room! 

Sergeant: Very good, Head. 

The sergeant beckons in three constables. 

Sergeant: Turn back the linoleum and lift the boards. 

The head constable stands to one side, and watches, while one of the 
constables examines behind the picturesf and in the various orna¬ 
ments, and the sergeant and another constable lift the rugs and shift 
the chairs and table and roll back the linoleum. The third 
constable examines the cushions of the settee and prods it as he 
addresses Grannie . 

Constable: Stand up a bit, old girl! 

Grannie (rising slowly and whining)'. The way you leave the 
doors open! 

Agnes (to the constable ): Shut the door! She is an old 
woman who feels the cold. 

Head Constable (giving the door a shove which closes it): She 
is not the only one feeling the cold this night. 

Constable (still holding a cushion in his hands and feeling it): 
There you are now, old girl, you can sit down. 

Grannie: Keepin’ a lady standin’l 
Grannie seats herself carefully with her wrists crossed, and the left 
one which is holding the revolver concealed beneath the right. She 
watches the sergeant who is directing the lifting of the boards. 
Meanwhile, the constable with the cushion has shaken something 
from it. He holds it up and grins. Grannie sees him and leans 
forward angrily and snatches from him a small, sticky mass of 
sweets in a greasy bag. 

Grannie: Give ’em to me! Them’s my sweets! 

Grannie snatches them from him with her right hand, leaning for¬ 
ward to do so. When she brings her hand back, it holds the sticky 
bag, and she hides it with all the possessiveness of the aged. The 
constable smiles and turns away to search the cupboard. Grannie*s 
movements have slightly dislodged thtfrevolver in her sleeve, and the 
point of the barrel is visible to Agnes* as Grannie sits back with an 
expression of anger on her face . Her head is turned to watch the 
sergeant, so that she cannot see Agnes whose ga%e is riveted on her 
and waning to signal to her . The constable at the cuphoqrdfinds the 
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package of lint and bandages and hands it to the head constable 
who takes it and examines it. At that moment, Agnes drops her 
handbag purposely. The head constable glances quickly at her, and 
then resumes his examination of the package. Grannie turns in her 
chair to see what Agnes has done. Her glance encounters the expres¬ 
sive glance which Agnes gives her as she stoops to lift the handbag. 
Agnes looks at her, theft at the mu'sgje of the revolver, and then 
back at Grannie*s eyes. The old woman understands, and slowly 
without looking down, she changes the position of her hands and 
deftly shoves the revolver out of sight up her sleeve, and resumes her 
attention to the search. The head constable turns at the instant 
when Agnes removes her ga\e from Grannie. He pauses, and 
appears slightly suspicious. He looks intently at Agnes, with the 
package in his hand. 

Head Constable (indicating package ): It didn’t help 
Johnny, did it? Or Dennis? 

Agnes looks at him and then at the open package, and finally back 
at him. He sustains her ga^e for a while, realising the truth, and 
then he returns to the squad. 

Head Constable: What’s below. Sergeant? 

Grannie: There’s mice galore! And sixpence I lost once. 
The head constable and the sergeant peer down at the exposed 
foundations. The third constable has wriggled beneath the boards. 
The sergeant shines a torch down. 

Sergeant: There’s nothing here, Head. 

Grannie: You might have had the decency to look for my 
sixpence. 

Sergeant (.straightening up and slipping the torch into his 
pocket): Just a bad smell, that’s all, Head. 

Head Constable: Put everything back. 

Whilst the constables are replacing the boards, and the sergeant is 
gyving them instructions in the work, the head constable moves 
slowly round the room, tapping certain parts of the walls with his 
hands, and rasping the skirting with the end of his stick. He comes 
quite near Agnes and suddenly points to her coat. She opens it 
slowly y and lets it fait to her shoulders. The jacket is quite visible 
about her. f , 

Head CdnSVable: >^hose jacket is tliat? < 
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Agnes makes no reply . 

Head Constable: Answer the question! 

Agnes: It is my father’s. 

Head Constable: He hasn’t lived here for two years or 
more! 

Agnes ( tossing the coat to him): His name is in it. 

There is a pause while the head cons table* examines the tab on the 
inside of the jacket. 

Agnes: I put the thing round me when I’m cold. 

The head constable looks up at her, smiles self-consciously, and 
drops the coat on the settee. 

Head Constable: Are you often cold? {Pause.) You 
shouldn’t be—with the crowd always in this house. 
Sergeant: All clear, Head! 

He and the three constables stand near the door, awaiting orders . 

Head Constable: Carry on. I’ll join you later. 

The sergeant and the constables depart . The door is closed by the 
bead constable who faces Agnes. 

Agnes: You have searched this house and found nothing. 
Head Constable: I have found all that I came to find. 
Agnes: The smoke and the packet of bandages, and the 
jacket, is it? 

Head Constable {quietly and intimately): More than that. 
Agnes: There was nothing more! 

Head Constable: There is something you couldn’t hide. 
Agnes: I am not afraid because of that. 

Head Constable: You think that Johnny is yours, but he 
has put himself far beyond the reach of you and all the 
others. 

Agnes: You don’t know where he is. 

Head Constable: He belongs to the law. That is the 
truth. Admit it. If you don’t, and if you stir a hand to help 
him get away from us, you’ll be in trouble. 

The head constable moves towards tie door, nods to Agnes as he 
opens it . I 

Head Constable: Stay out of this business! 

He goes out, closing the door behind him . Agnes waits until she 
hears tffe bouse door close , then she takes* her coat and puts it on, 
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while Grannie watches her apprehensively, knowing what is in 
Agnes*s mind. 

Grannie: Sure now, that was not a bad fellow as them 
fellows goes. A fine decent hones t-to-god boyo. 

Agnes fastens the coat and looks around for her hat and handbag. 
She does not answer the old woman who continues with increasing 
apprehension and persuasiveness. 

Grannie: Wasn’t he now? He spoke fair. 

Agnes comes across to her and stands looking down at her with her 
hand extended. 

Agnes: Give it to me, Grannie. 

Grannie (looking up at her with horror which she tries to 
control ): There was decency in him, and he spoke sense. 
Agnes: Give me the revolver and the bullets. 

Grannie: And what he said was true, girla! 

Agnes: Come on now and let me have what I want. 
Grannie (with increasing distress): Johnny belongs to the 
law. You heard that. And you heard the peeler as good as 
tell you that Dennis was taken. 

Grannie seizes Agnes* s hands in her own gnarled ones and fondles 
them. 

Grannie: You will never find Johnny 1 I have seen the 
men going out like he did, and I have seen the women set off 
to look for them. But they never found them. Stay here, 
my chick! What is the sense in runnin’ towards trouble 
when you know you can’t mend it? 

Grannie lifts her left arm and points quickly to a large portrait- 
photograph of a young woman in wedding-dress. 

Grannie: Look at me there! That was took on my wed¬ 
ding-day. I was nineteen then, and as lovely as yourself. I 
had the fine looks, the same as you have them now. I had 
the boys admiring me. And there was poor Hugh . . . poor 
Hughie Fitzpatrick that wanted to marry me, and was a rebel 
on the run and was nevej, seen again. Did I take and go to 
find him? I did not. I staged and had my life! Great times I 
had, and Frankie Lnd all the rest o’ them sayin’ I was an 
angel o’ God. . . . 

While Grannie is speaking, Agnes sees thi wedding-portrait above 
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the mantelpiece. Her ga%e rests on it, and then she sees her own 
reflection in a mirror which is beside the photograph. She looks from 
the reflection to the photograph of Grannie when she was full of 
beauty. And finally, she looks down at the old woman who lifts her 
aged, wrinkled face to her and clutches again her young slim hands in 
her hard, knotted ones and continues. 

Grannie: An angel. . . when I was young and there was 
the singin’ and the dancing. . . . when there was the smile 
. . . ah, you know, there was seventeen side-cars at my 
wedding, and great festivities . . . when the sun shone 
over the land and there was music . . . great times, God be 
thanked . . . and the voices o’ fine boys singin* the 
songs. . . . 

Grannie's hands come to rest in her lap and her eyes close as a 
tiredness overcomes her. She sinks into a reverie. Her head nods as 
she continues. 

Grannie: I had eleven childer, so I had . . . fine boys 
and girls, ail o’ them . . . Con, Harry, the spirit o’ them 
. . . eleven . . . the voices . . . the smile . . . the sing- 
ing. 

Grannie has fallen sleep. . . Agnes smiles slowly and disengages 
her hands from the old ones, and extracts the revolver from Grannie's 
sleeve, and takes out the cartridges from her pocket. She puts the 
weapon and cartridges into the pocket of her coat, and softly caresses 
the old woman's head before turning and going out. 

125. Agnes's house {exterior). Agnes comes from the house, 
closes the door, glances around at the dwindling police activity, and 
sets off quickly along the pave?nent. Dissolve to 

126. Main street. Gin Jimmy is driving his cab along the main 

street. Unconscious of Johnny inside, he calls for fares, but no 
passer-by wants his cab. Then he comes in view of a large hotel. A 
man and woman come through the swing doors, dressed for a party. 
The man hails Jimmy. Jimmy pull A up and the man opens the door 
for the woman. I 

Man {to Jimmy): Regal Theatre, pleas'fc. 

The woman sees Johnny sprawled inside the cab and gives a little 
gasp Sf surprise. 1 
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Woman: OhI—there’s somebody inside, Jack!- 

Man: Oh! Sorry! 

He slams the door and walks down the pavement to hail another cab . 
Woman (as they go): He looked awful, didn’t he? 

Man: Tight. 

Gin Jimmy watches the two people walk away. He is perplexed . 
Then he bends down and p&rs through the window into the cab. He 
sees Johnny . Jimmy climbs down . 

Jimmy (to himself): I’ll soon get the heads and tails of this! 
He opens the door . 

Jimmy: Come on! Get out! (Suddenly his eyes fall upon the 
bloodstained bandages—the truth dawns on him) So help me . . . 
you’re . . . that feller!. . . . 

Johnny stares at him. 

Jimmy: And I drove you through the police cordon . . . 
in my cab? 

Johnny: Take me on- 

Jimmy: Look, Mister, I’m not for you or against—I can’t 
afford to get mixed up. . . . 

A car hoots behind the cab. A policeman calls out. 

Policeman: Hey, there! Move on- 

Jimmy slams the door, gets up on his box, and drives off, taking the 
first turning to the left, which is a quieter street . He pulls up at a 
builder's yard. 

127. Builder's yard. The cab stops. The yard is full of material, 
piles of slates, roofing tiles, junk timber and tombstones . Gin 
Jimmy jumps down, pulls Johnny out of the cab and walks into the 
yard with him, holding him up as he goes. 

Gin Jimmy: Look, Mister—if you get back to your 
friends—you’ll tell them I did my best for you. But if the 
police get you, you won’t mention my cab will you? 

Jimmy puts him down under a wooden lean-to and hurriedly goes 
back to his cab. As he gets in to the box, a figure comes into the 
foreground. 1 

Shell: I saw you? Gin. Is he hurt bad? 

Gin Jimmy: You keep out o’ this, Shell. Get away out of 
it! «* 
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Gin Jimmy drives hurriedly away. Shell looks left and right, sees 
that there is nobody in the street, and wanders towards the lean-to . 
He stands there looking down at Johnny. His shadow comes across 
Johnny’s face. The shadow hurriedly disappears. Dissolve to 

128. Docks . A long quay, with a brilliantly lit passenger steamer 
anchored opposite an embarkation shed. *Passengers are arriving in 
the shed and going aboard, and there is all the bustle and noise of 
people moving in and out of the scene (porters, taxi-drivers, dock 
workers in charge of the goods for shipment piled in the shed at a 
short distance beyond the gangways). Further along the quay, a 
crane is swinging merchandise aboard, and we hear the noise of the 
chains, and the slight sound of the crane’s engine, as well as the 
shouts of the labourers. Porters trundle big loads on trucks. Dock 
police stand at intervals; and around the main entrance to the 
embarkation shed, where there is a short queue of intending passen¬ 
gers, there are more police, as well as at the foot of the various gang¬ 
ways. We realise by their behaviour that they are keeping a watch 
on all persons arriving in the shed, and loo king for Johnny and other 
members of the Organisation. From the river, the sounds of ships’ 
sirens come solemnly, or in fussy tooting. Some seagulls dip and 
wheel, gliding through the scene above the vessel and docks, and we 
hear their occasional cackling as they swoop down greedily above 
some refuse tipped from the cook’s galley of the steamer. 

Agnes is in the queue of intending passengers. She glances 
around warily for a chance to move along the quay. As a porter 
with a truck approaches, she stands out and speaks loudly to him. 

Agnes: Porter, my luggage. . . . 

The porter goes on a few paces and then turns. Agnes addresses the 
constable at the head of the queue. 

Agnes: I have some luggage over there. I want the 
porter. . . . 

Constable: Join this queue again before you go aboard. 
Agnes nods and goes towards the craves farther along. The porter 
glances at her, and then moves ojf. f 4 gpes continues . She glances 
back and around, and then quickens her pace' 

129. "fh* quay (beyond the embarkation shed). It-is a place for 
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smaller vessels of the coastal trade . Darker, more open, it is on the 
piers around which the water of the river slops and drips . Gulls 
wheel and cackle above . Some dockers and seamen are about . A 
short line of goods’ trucks is being shunted by a small engine. Agnes 
comes into sight and stands against a thick column towards which a 
young seaman approaches. Then the line of goods wagons trundles 
slowly past, the bujfers hanging, the shunter shouting incoherently 
to the engine driver. The wagons recede, and we see Agnes and the 
seaman in conversation. 

Seaman: Why ask me? He’s got plenty of his own men in 
this city. 

Agnes: I hope they’ll get to him, but in case they don’t 
. . . will you help? 

Seaman: It’s a terrible risk, Agnes. . . . 

Agnes: When do you sail, Billy? 

Seaman: Soon after eleven. 

Agnes {she looks at her watch): It’s only eight now. 

Seaman: I’ll wait as long as I dare. Do you know where 
he is? 

Agnes: Not yet. I’m going to Father Tom’s. If you hear 
anything, send somebody. 

Seaman: You couldn’t do better. He gets to hear things. 
Agnes turns and moves away. Dissolve to 

130. Docks . A little crowd of friends and relations are coming off 
the passenger steamer, having seen off their people . The steamer’s 
siren hoots . Agnes joins the crowd which passes slowly from the 
shed . Dissolve to 

131. Street. {Interior of police car.) The head constable is 

sitting next to the driver; at the back of the car is a plain-clothes 
detective . A police radio is heard giving instructions to the other 
police cars—giving information regarding possible whereabouts of 
Johnny . The head constable notices something of interest ahead of 
him . I 

132. Street. Shooting from the interior of the police car, we see 
Agnes walking in the same direction as the car ahead of us . ^ She has 
an alert air and looks quickly at the people wtio pass her. •- 
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133. Street (Interior of car). The head constable watches Agnes 
as they go slowly along. He turns to the driver. 

Head Constable: Pull in here! 

134. Street. The car draws up. Many people are passing on the 
pavement. The head constable gets out of the car slowly with one 
hand on the open door, and waits for Agnes to come up. She does not 
notice the head constable, being intent on the people passing by. 

Head Constable {smiling expansively)'. Just out for a bit of 
a walk? 

Agnes nods. 

Head Constable ( intimately): Pm glad you’re keeping out 
of this. 

Agnes moves on as the head constable stands aside. The camera 
follows Agnes towards a tramcar. The head constable gets back 
into the car and motions to the detective, who immediately gets out 
and moves towards the tramcar —— 

135. Tramcar. It approaches the stage and comes to a halt. 
Agnes goes inside. The detective (as in previous scene) steps on just 
when the car is about to proceed. He throws away the butt of his 
cigarette and goes inside the tram. Agnes is seated at the far end, 
with her eyes upon her hands, which are gloved and re sting in her lap 
over her handbag. There are three other passengers beside the 
detective who sits with his legs crossed, and his body half-turned, and 
his long arm negligently resting on the narrow sill of the window. 
His whole attitude is suggestive of the kind of patience which springs 
from a conviction of superiority. He glances slowly at Agnes and 
smiles lugubriously. Dissolve to 

136. Another street. The tram halts. Agnes alights and moves 
away. The detective steps off and takes a cigarette from a case and 
lights it. He is watching Agnes initently. He throws away the 
match, and then sets off in a long strid\ Agnes is ahead of him and 
suspects that she is beingfollowed. She baits"and glances back, and 
sees the tlain-clothes officer. She appears nonplussed. She looks 
ahead and ms the illuminated sign of a darye hall. 
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She hurries forward. 

137. Dance Hall (Exterior). Agnes hurriedly approaches the 
entrance, glances hack and then enters. We see her at the small 
window of the ticket office as she takes a ticket and passes inside. 
Cut to 

138. Dance Hall (Interior). Agnes enters through a swing door. 
On the platform at the far end there is a shrill band playing a 
jitterbug number. The saxophonist stands and sways. The tempo 
increases quickly as the camera swerves to Agnes who is just visible 
as she threads her way through the crowded hall. Sailors, soldiers, 
airmen, civilians, girls in gaudy evening dress, others in workaday 
clothes, are all dancing. The scene is one of complete gaiety and 
swift movement. Figures pass before her in whirling movement, 
below prominent notices: ‘No Jitterbugging. By order of the Man¬ 
agement.' The music becomes more shrill and faster. The camera 
tilts as Agnes hurries along against the wall of the hall on which, 
above rows of chairs and settees there are more notices. ‘No 
Necking. Offenders will be ejected.* Smiling faces whirl past her. 
She looks towards the entrance and sees the detective enter. She at 
once goes on the floor to avoid being seen. A young man is standing 
at the edge of the floor. She joins him and they start dancing together 
taking him across the floor towards the opposite wall. The brass 
instruments of the band shriek and wail. The whole scene tilts and 
revolves and the slither and stamp of feet becomes louder, and the 
ginning, contorted faces of the musicians gloat over the scene. 
Agnes steers her partner towards a door marked Exit, and sud¬ 
denly breaks away from him. The door has a large bar which 
operates the bolt. She lifts the bar, pulls open the door and goes out, 
drawing the door close after h^r. 

139. Father Tom's 0 street (outside dance hall). Agnes hurries 
along the pavement. She believes she has successfully eluded the 
detective. The sound of the heavy steel bar bn the door of the dance 
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hall sounds clearly. Agnes looks back, and realises that the 
detective is following her . She goes on less quickly . He overtakes 
her and falls into step beside her. 

Detective: You led me quite a dance! 

He grins affably and watches Agnes . She is silent . 

Detective: Very nice place. I thought you might have 
stayed. * 

Agnes is still silent . 

Detective ( persuasively ): It’s a waste o’ time. Old Father 
Tom can’t help you in a thing like this. You’d save yourself a 
lot of trouble and disappointment if you gave the old boy a 
miss. 

They come to a house with a chapel adjoining. They stop. 

Detective: Why don’t you go home? 

Agnes faces him and is about to speak when he continues. 
Detective: You’re going in then? 

Agnes: Yes. 

The detective grins, and steppingforward he lifts the knocker of the 
door, and raps loudly with it and then stands back. 

Detective: There you are now. Go in, if you want to. 
His face assumes a serious expression. 

Detective: I’m telling you, Miss, you’re too late. Johnny 
belongs to us. 

He turns quickly and departs at the moment when the door is opened 
by the housekeeper. The latter peers out into the darkness and sees 
Agnes in the porch. 

Agnes: Is Father Tom at home? 

Housekeeper: He is. But I think there is somebody with 
him still. 

She stands aside and then closes the door as Agnes enters. Dissolve to 

140, Father Tom's house (first floor landing). Agnes is waiting 
on the landing. In the background is the open door of the sitting- 
room. We see the housekeeper speaking to Father Tom. He rises 
and comes out. He is an old man and \)e wears the habit of a priest; 
a frayed cassock, caped, some of whose buttons are missing. He has 
a head of abundant white hair brushed back from his forehead like 
the heaaof an untidy ichoolboy. His eyesore pale and misted with 
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age, but he gives an impression of considerable force, spiritual rather 
than physical. As he shakes hands with Agnes, he looks closely 
at her. 

Father Tom: I was expecting you. 

The housekeeper comes from the room and goes downstairs. 

Agnes: Father Tom, you are not mistaking me for some¬ 
one else? ♦ 

Father Tom: No, no, nol You have come to ask me 
about Johnny McQueen? 

Agnes: Yes, Father! Do you know him? 

Father Tom: I taught him when he was a child. I know 
them all. {After a pause) I expected people would come to me 
about him. Perhaps only one. Perhaps many. 

He nods and smiles at Agnes. 

Father Tom: Yes . . . well now ... I must explain that I 
have a visitor. A poor man whose little bird is sick. We’ll 
hear what he has to say first of all. 

Father Tom leads Agnes into the room. 

141. Sitting-room. The room is comfortably furnished, a fire burn¬ 
ing, chairs are arranged before the hearth. On one of them Shell is 
seated. He is a small man of about forty-five. Combined with his 
habit of thrusting his head forward when he speaks, his eyes give a 
curious vehemence to his words which are uttered softly, almost 
timidly. On his lap he holds an ornate bird-cage in which a budgerigar 
is huddled in a corner . 

The door opens and Agnes and Father Tom enter, and come towards 
the fireplace. Shell rises slightly. 

Father Tom {to Agnes): This is my visitor. His name is 
Shell. {To Shell.) And this is . . . 

Agnes: Agnes Sullivan. 

Agnes smiles at Shell and takes an armchair opposite him as he 
greets her. 

Shell: How are you, ; Miss? 

Father Tom {as he sea\s himself in his chair): Shell’s having 
a little trouble with his bird. 

Shell {turning to Agnes): Do you see this wee creature? 
He’s a rare one. * 
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Agnes (impatient and slightly bored): It’s a budgy. There are 
thousands of them. 

Shell: There is millions o’ men and women. But there’s 
rare ones amongst us, like this bird. This fellow is a chiefl 
A devil of a fellow. Always making mischief. Just like some 
fellows does. 

Agnes looks quickly at Father Tom whosf hands are resting in his 
lap, and whose eyes are upon Shell . She turns again to Shell . 
Agnes: What is his name? 

Shell (slyly, his smile coming to his face as he watches Agnes): 
Me and Lukey and Tober—them’s the friends I live with— 
the three of us calls him Johnny. 

He lowers his eyes to the cage, and then slyly raises them to study the 
effect of his words on Agnes who remains rigid in her chair . 

Shell: I must tell you Miss. Johnny is what you would 
call a menace to society, and on account o’ that, me and 
Lukey and Tober has a rule sayin’ that the door of his cage is 
to be kept shut, for in my room there is other birds beside 
Johnny, and they can’t stand him, and he can’t stand them. 
There is a difference of opinion like, between them. 

Father Tom (to Agnes, and chuckling): There now! The 
bird is almost human! 

Agnes (to Shell): What is wrong with him? 

Shell: I’ll tell you. He gets out of his prison ... his 
cage, I mean . . . and off he goes! 

Agnes: But now he is back! You have him there. 

Shell makes a gesture of disagreement. He is interrupted by the 
priest . 

Father Tom: Tell us what happened when he got out. 
Shell ( whispering hoarsely): Murder! 

He lifts the cage and holds it towards the priest . 

Shell: Do you see his left wing? It’s hurt. 

Shell glances at Agnes and then turns to the bird . 

Father Tom (examining the bird): The foolish fellow! 
Shell (glancing slyly at Agnes): Me gets out and does mis¬ 
chief, slaying one fellow in the trouble. But the one he killed 
contrives to sort o’ give him a dig, and there it is. The spot o’ 
blood. # * i 
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Father Tom: How did you capture him again? 

Shell: I had word from a friend and got my hands on the 
bird. He’s sore wounded. . . . 

Father Tom: And how is he now? 

Shell ( looking into space and considering the question ): This 
corner he is lyin’ in is not the sort 0’ place for him to sit up 
proper. , 

Father Tom (sighing): Perhaps he is not long for this 
world. 

Shell: There isn’t a sound out of him. 

Father Tom: If he is so badly wounded, perhaps it is best 
to let nature take its course. . . . 

Shell ( urgently whining): Father Tom, I would hate for him 
to slip out o’ my grasp! 

Father Tom glances at Agnes and smiles. 

Shell: Father, it’s a hard world, you know. (Sighs.) It is 
best to tell you that I want the bird because there is money 
in him. 

Father Tom (shocked, and jet not showing it): Yes . . . yes ... 
my son . . . it’s very hard. 

Shell: Fierce! There’s prayin’ and all that, but if I don’t 
take what comes to me as chances, Fm finished. I’d just 
starve, and that’s a fact. 

Father Tom (lost in thought, staring at Shell hut seeing him 
only as one creature amongst millions): Poor fellow! 

Agnes (to Shell): What will you do with him? Where 
is he? 

Shell (disliking direct speech): Sure, I’m telling you! I want 
to get him out o’ the corner and give him something to put 
him right. 

Agnes (bluntly and forcefully): And after that? 

Shell: Maybe you don’t believe me, but I’m telling you 
there is lots o’ people would pay me a grand price for 
Johnny. 

Agnes: The police! / 

Shell: Hold on! # I’m not referrin’ to them! I was thinkin’ 
o’ the friends he must have. 

Agnes ( furiously ): Selling him! Whe*e is he! e * 
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Father Tom: Now, please! Don’t blame him! He has to 
live. 

Agnes: But asking a price for him, and not telling us 
where he is! 

Shell: Sure, I told you where he is! In the corner. 

Father Tom: If you know where he is we must trust you. 
Now, tell us. What price are you asking for him? 

Shell (on his dignity and slightly insulted ): I could get a 
thousand for him. 

Father Tom: Foolish man! Money wouldn’t make you 
happy! 

Shell: I’m only tellin’ you what I could raise on him if 
I had a mind to. 

Father Tom: Well, my son, we’ll find a little something 
for you. But not the thousand pounds. The money would 
only be a load on you, a dreadful burden. 

Agnes (to Shell): First of all, where is he? 

Shell: Sure, I will bring him to you. He is in the wee 
corner. . . . 

Agnes: Where? 

Father Tom (to Agnes): Now, my child ... he is some¬ 
where in the city. Shell has seen him, so let us be content 
with that. 

He turns to Shell . 

Father Tom: Go and bring him to us. 

Shell (rising with alacrity): Now that’s what I was waitin’ 
to hear! Only it won’t be an easy job. 

Father Tom (gently resting a hand on him and urging him to the 
door): But you will try. 

Shell: Aye, I will. Only I’m still thinkin’. Father, and 
wonderin’ how much. 

Father Tom: I am poor. I have no money saved. 

Shell: Ah, that’s bad. Maybe the young lady could lend 
you a bit. 

Father Tom: I’m sure she coiddn’t. 

Shell (whispering): A fellah was tellihg me that his rever¬ 
ence the Pope is queer and rich. 

FAfR£R Tom: Blether. 
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Shell: Is that a fact now? 

Father Tom: Just blether! 

Shell: Well, now, how do you suggest we could settle 
this matter decent like? 

Father Tom: If you will accept it, I shall try to inspire in 
you a precious particle of faith. 

Shell ( suspiciously ): ghat’s this you’re sayin’, Father? 
Faith? Would it be enough to get a pint of beer now and 
then, and that’s honest to God sense. 

Father Tom: You and I are poor men. Shell. We live as 
best we can. I have been poor longer than you have. Come 
back with Johnny and I will show you the great riches you 
can find. We will talk about the way to live. Then there will 
be a fine reward for you, Shell. 

Shell: Is it still the bit of faith? What’s the value of it in 
hard cash? 

Father Tom: Trust me. Come back, and we’ll decide it 
all. Will you? 

Shell claps on his bowler hat and tucks the bird-cage beneath his 
arm and nods affirmatively as he gots towards the door. Agnes rises 
and prepares to leave with Shell who makes a gesture of refusal. 

Shell ( grins ): No, no, no. 

Father Tom: (to Agnes): Stay here. 

Father Tom closes the door and is motionless. He looks at Agnes 
with an austere , almost implacable expression . Then Agnes comes 
towards him. 

Agnes: Father, when Shell returns, give Johnny to me. 

Father Tom: 1 must persuade him to give himself up to 
the law. 

Agnes: It is not merciful. 

Father Tom: It must be rendered. 

Agnes: God will judge him. 

Father Tom: It is time we judged ourselves for the evil 
we do and the wickedness there is in us. You ask me to give 
him to you, is it so that you can conceal him from the police 
and deliver him back'to your friends? 

Agnes: There is somebody who loves him. I want you to 
give Johnny to her. * % ^ 
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Father Tom: Do you realize what you are saying, my 
child? 

Agnes: If he is arrested, she will have to live while he is 
on trial, and while he is being executed, and afterwards for 
all the years of her life! 

Father Tom: That is inevitable. 

Agnes: In that case, she will take lym herself first and go 
with him! 

Father Tom ( perhaps more interested in her intention than 
its morality or feasibility ): Because she fears life without him. 

Agnes: No because she loves him. 

Father Tom: Love is the name which is given by men and 
women to many things, envy, vanity, lust. . . . 

Agnes: And to better things; constancy and pity. 

Father Tom: They don’t require that she should renounce 
life! 

Agnes: Father, when he escaped from prison, he hid in 
her house. He was like a captive, but she was free. You see, 
she could go out and when she returned, he would be there. 
He didn’t love her, in fact, he hardly ever noticed her. For 
him there was only the Organization. But she was happy. 
She loved him. So without him, there is no meaning in life 
for her. And if the law demands his life, she’ll go with him. 
Father Tom is appalled by her resolve and his inability to shake it . 
He answers her with vehemence . 

Father Tom: She has neither the right nor the power to 
do this thing! 

Agnes: She has the belief that what she intends to do is 
good. 

Father Tom: It is evil! 

Agnes: No, father. It is good! 

Father Tom covers his face with his hands and lowers his head 
slightly, and is silent while he ponders her remarks . Then he 
removes his hands and looks at her . She is standing very near to him, 
having risen from her chair . He places his hands on her face and 
peers into her eyes as he speaks, realising thht she has all the time 
been referring to herself \ 

Fati#;^ Tom: Have you . . . tell me truthfully . . . 
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search your heart and tell me . . . have you this faith in 
yourself? 

Agnes: I have, Father. 

Father Tom: Are you sure? 

Agnes: I have faith. 

Father Tom: But will it endure for eternity? 

Agnes: Of course. <■ 

Father Tom releases her. He sits down and joins his hands in his 
lap and looks at her with an expression of doubt and uncertainty. 
Agnes: Shall I wait here? 

Father Tom: Yes . . . yes . . . Don’t go away .(Pause.) 
If only I had known what you intended before Shell 
left. . . . Dissolve to 

141a.* Interior of tram. The tram is full. The seats face the 
driver . Shell is sitting near the entrance, below the clock which 
shows 9.15. A passenger is standing beside him, straphanging. 
Shell is holding the bird-cage on his lap . 

Male Passenger (to Shell): Your bird is nearly dead! 
Shell (startled out of his reverie ): Eh? Dead? Not at all! 
(He glances at the bird in the cage.) He’ll soon perk up . . . 
when I get him home. 

Passenger: I’m telling you he’s at his last gasp. 

Shell (staring at the passenger, and thinking of Johnny): Dear 
help us, mister! Don’t prophesy such disasters! (He looks 
down at the dying bird.) Ach, he’ll come round fine ... I hope 
to Christ! Dissolve to 

Note: In this scene, snow starts to fall. The snow becomes 
thicker as the story progresses from here. 

142. Builder's yard. Johnny is lying on the ground under the 
wooden lean-to . His eyes are closed . There is the rattle of a train 
coming nearer and as it passes in the background, there is a shriek 
from the train whistle . The smoke from the train drifts through the 
picture . Johnny pulls' himself to his feet, stands unsteadily for a 
minute, and then moves out of the yard, and goes down the street . 

* This scene was not included in f the film. « s 
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143. Four Winds street . Johnny is moving with stumbling steps 
along the pavement . His overcoat is draped over him and buttoned 
over his arms . He walks slowly, reeling slightly. He lifts his head 
and sees a telephone kiosk on the opposite side of the road. He goes 
towards it. Just as he reaches the pavement, a young, gaudily clad 
woman dashes into the box, and begins to make a call. Johnny 
waits, glancing at the woman. We see her lips moving rapidly, and 
her head nodding, and her animated smile. Then she settles against 
the side of the kiosk and is obviously set for a long chatter. Johnny 
taps on the glass and indicates to the woman inside that he is waiting 
to make a call. She glances at him but continues to chatter inter¬ 
minably. A car draws up at the curb. Johnny averts his head and 
turns aside. A man alights, leaving the car door ajar. He saunters 
to the telephone kiosk and sees the woman and Johnny. 

Stranger (indicating the kiosk): She has been here long? 

Johnny: She will be. . . . 

Stranger: She looks it! 

The stranger flings away in chagrin and gets back into his car, 
Johnny leans forward. 

Johnny: Could you give me a lift? 

The stranger shakes his head and prepares to drive off. 

Stranger: Sorry, old man, Fm meeting somebody at 9.30 
—it’s that now! 

The car is rapidly driven away. Johnny looks again at the girl still 
talking in the box. He sees down the street two policemen walking 
slowly down the road towards his direction. Johnny goes on un¬ 
steadily to a public house in whose windows are the words—'The 
Four Winds — Propr. L. Fends/ He halts. The bandage on his 
left hand has come loose and is entangled with his right hand. He 
gropes to free himselffrom it, and rips it off. It flutters away in the 
breeze and comes to rest in the gutter. The pub door opens and a 
man and woman come out, the woman first, and the man holding 
the door for her. Johnny lurches in. The big door closes behind 
him. Cut to 

144. Four Winds. A long, crowded bar /> full of a thirsty voci¬ 
ferous Friday night mob which is clustered deeply along the wide 
counter 9 b^sind which dx barmen are at work together with Fencie 
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who is a florid.crafty man in middle-age and dressed ornately. 
Ranges of gleaming bottles are on shelves before huge gaudy mirrors 
above which are fantastic murals depicting the four winds of heaven 
and signed ‘Luke Mulquiri. Suddenly, through the open door, 
Johnny enters. He almost falls headlong into the nearest crib (which 
is a small partitioned place with a door). It has just been vacated by 
the man and the woman, fhe door of the bar closes behind him, and 
the little door of the crib swings slowly to. But not before Fencie and 
two of the barmen—always watchful—have seen him. Fencie is 
calling orders to the barmen. 

Fencie (in a deafening shout above the din in the bar): Four 
pints! One Scotch! Three glasses. 

He sees Johnny and pauses momentarily. An elderly barman 
whispers hoarsely to him. 

Barman: It’s Johnny McQueen- 

Fencie (turning his back on the customers and grabbing a bottle 
of whisky and a glass): Keep your mouth shut! 

Fencie pours himself a drink of whisky. The barman goes along the 
counter to the till where, with his back to the customers, he has been 
approached by another barman. Fencie sets a tray and begins to 
pour another measure of whisky into the glass. 

Second Barman ( suspiciously): Who's that fellow just come 
in? 

First Barman: It’s Johnny! 

Second Barman: Dear help us! 

First Barman: That means trouble. 

Second Barman: Well, keep your mouth shut or there 
will be a riot! 

A third barman joins them, as nervous as themselves. All three 
work the till and try to concentrate, but become confused. They drop 
the coins, count them, whisper together, but try to appear un¬ 
concerned. 

Third Barman: In the first crib! 

Second Barman: I’m gettin’ out o’ here before. . . . 

Third Barman: Look at the boss! 

Fencie has prepared a ivhiskyon the tray. Now he pours himself a 
second glass and drains it quickly. 

First Barman: Fortifyin’ himself! 
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Second Barman (moving off): Maybe he will give us 
fellows a nip. 

Third Barman: Aye, we’ll be the ones who will get the 
flyin’ bottles and glasses! 

First Barman (to Fencie as he comes along the bar towards the 
flap in the counter ): Mr. Fencie, let Charlie chuck him out 
before there’s trouble. % 

Fencie (trembling and pale): And what would happen to me 
if his friends got to know. 

Fencie shakes his head helplessly and lifts the counter flap, and 
disappears inside the first crib. The first barman goes along the 
counter, whispering to the other barmen. All appear tense and 
fearful. 

First Barman: Look out for trouble! 

The noise and movement all along the bar continues unabated, with 
hands shoving forward for drinks and faces lapping from glasses of 
frothing porter, and the whole mass of noisy laughing and shouting 
humanity becoming thicker as more customers enter and call for 
drinks. 

145 . The crib. Johnny is seated on the bench with his body slumped 
over the ledge which juts from the wall and serves as a table. Fencie 
enters, closes the door behind him, sets down the tray and then lifts 
from the floor an empty cigarette carton which he folds andjams into 
the door to prevent anyone entering. Then he brutally grabs Johnny 
and props him against the wooden partition. For a moment, 
Fencie is horrified, for Johnny is in a terrible condition. His face is 
dirty and haggard, with the eyes filmed by coma. The cap is tilted 
over the ear. His wounded hand shows, raw, with blood streaming 
over it. The great stain has spread over the upper arm and soaked 
his jacket. 

Fencie: Come on, now! Listen! 

Johnny: Let me stay here and rest, I’ll go when you close. 
Fencie sits down beside him. He hesitates, then he nudges Johnny 
and thrusts his face forward. 

Fencie: You’re not going to sltfep here! Come on, now! 
Get hold of this! 

Johnny blinjzs. Fencie lifts the glass of whisky and places it in 
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Johnny's right hand which he carries to his lips. He tilts hack 
Johnny's head and pours the whisky into his mouth . It dribbles 
down Johnny's chin and over his coat . 

Fencie: Letting good stuff go to waste like that! 

He stands up, sighs, appears nonplussed. Johnny's head falls on 
one side. Fencie roughly props the body in the corner of the crib, 
bringing down the cap's p K eak over the eyes and folding the overcoat 
over the raw hand. Then he goes out. 

146. The bar. Fencie comes from the crib, drawing the door fast 
on the folded carton. He goes back to the counter where the senior 
barman speaks in an undertone to him. 

Barman: Mr. Fencie! Let’s clap an apron over his head 
and run him out. 

Fencie: Wait until closing time. Then get rid of him. 
The barman grins cynically as he turns to serve a customer. 
Fencie's voice cuts above the general noise. 

Fencie ( < glancing at the indicator ): Serve number four! 
Dissolve to 

147. A bus stop (exterior of Lukey's house). In an oldfashioned 
residential district of tenement houses. Shell with his bird-cage under 
one arm trots to a nearby house and runs up the steps . He admits 
himself by pulling a cord which hangs inside the letter-box. The 
door opens and he disappears inside . 

148. Lukey's house (Interior). A house which was formerly a 
family home, with a fine wide staircase and a broad hall. Several 
rods of the banisters are missing. The ancient chandelier in the hall 
is a forlorn ruin. The paintwork is patchy. The floors are bare, in 
the hall and up the stairs. A single light throws a wide radiance 
which cannot penetrate the shadows above. Shell enters, slams the 
door behind him and scampers breathlessly up the stairs to the 
second floor, his feet making a clatter which arouses somebody in 
one of the large rooms on the first floor. 

A Voice (Lukey): is that you, Shell? 

Shell (disappearing up the stairs): Aye, but I’m busy! I 
have business. ... * t % 
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The slamming of a door cuts short his words which echo throughout 
the hall . 

149. Shell's room . A medium-si^ed place crammed with an 
astonishing assortment of junk. What other people discard in the 
way of old gas and electric fittings, broken china, broken boxes, 
empty tins, old magazines, enormous screens, finds some value in 
Shell*s mind . His bed is buried beneith junk. The window is 
hidden by gear . The door will scarcely open because of stuff lying 
near by. And all about there are bird-cages with fluttering, gay 
budgerigars which, when Shell enters, begin to chirp and sing Shell 
stands with a look of sublime ecstasy on his features, thrilled by this 
greeting which rises to a lovely crescendo. Then he recollects his 
errand. He flings down the cage after peering inside. 

Shell: Dead! 

He ties a scarf about his neck, and then opens the door and stands 
listening The birdsong sinks to a mere occasional chirp. Shell goes 
out. 

150. The stairway. Shell creeps across the landing and begins to 
go noiselessly down, very slowly and cautiously, with his body bent 
forward so that he can watch the open door of the big room on the 
first floor. When he is a little way down, a pleasant male voice 
calls: 

The Voice: Shell! Is that you? 

Shell creeps down another step. 

The Voice (louder and more imperatively ): Shell! Are you 
there? 

Shell: No! 

He makes a slithering rush down the rest of the stairs and stumbles 
on the landing of the first floor, as a man of about thirty clad in an 
artist*s smock, and carrying a palette and some brushes comes 
running with a shout of boisterous gaiety towards him. 

Shell: Lukey dear, I have important business matters... . 
Lukey ( clutching Shell firmly and marching him into the studio ): 
Just a couple of minutes, Shell. ^ 

Shell whimpers with rage and frustration . 

151. Hu key's studio% A lofty, broad room whose walls are 
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covered with examples of Lukey’s work. Small and large and 
fantastic portraits of men and women, all striking and forceful 
ga%e at one another across an intervening confusion of artist's gear: 
easels, a throne with an empty chair, a rope holding a powerful 
electric bulb, boxes, heavy art tomes, the remains of a meal on a tin 
tray, jam jars with paint brushes soaking in turpentine. The floor 
has several threadbare rugs c There is a small bed, neat amidst the 
chaos. A big fire burns and makes flickering shadows which appear 
to bring to life the portraits on the walls. On the easel there is a fine 
likeness of Shell in his expression of half-bewilderment, half¬ 
cunning. Lukey marches in holding Shell firmly and laughing 
loudly. He kicks the door fast behind him. 

Lukey ( halting with Shell before the portrait ): Look at it! It 
isn’t right. It hasn’t captured your miserable wee soul! 

Shell: Lukey, dear! Why don’t you paint a nice jug and 
some apples, like the other fellows? 

Lukey (persuasively and enthusiastically, his tone becoming 
serious ): Shell, just a few minutes! A few strokes! Sit down. 
Shell edges back towards the door. Lukey seizes him fiercely and 
forces him to the throne. 

Shell: It’s always a couple o’ minutes! Stretchin’ to 
hours in this blasted chair. . .. 

Lukey {as Shell sits down): You will die one day, Shell, but 
this picture will live. If I can only capture the little that 
you’ve got. 

Lukey paints quickly. 

Shell (he whispers hoarsely ): Lukey, I have important 
business matters. {Pause.) I know where Johnny McQueen 
is hiding! I know where I can lay hands on him! 

Lukey is suddenly attentive. 

Lukey: What’s that? What are you saying? 

Shell: And I went to Father Tom, and he and me agreed 
on terms! (He makes a grand flourish) Nothing definite... no 
promises, but you know ... a rich thing, a particle of 
something. Very precious. 

Lukey puts down his brushed and palette, and comes to Shell and 
looks down at him sternly. 

Lukey: You mean to tell me. . . . f • * 
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Lukej fakes hold of Shell hj the lapels of his jacket and shakes him . 
Shell cowers in the grip. 

Lukey: What have you been doing? 

Shell: Now, now, Lukey, man dear! 

Lukey: You wee sneaking rat, you! 

Shell: Listen, listen, Lukey! Sure, there’s hundreds of 
polis out to get him. What’s the wroyg in diddlin’ him out 
o’ harm and puttin’ him clean into the gentle palm o’ the 
hand of mercy? 

Shell attempts to escape Lukey's grip , and the two of them scuffle 
about the studio until Shell is held in a corner. 

Lukey: You rotten little . . . 

Shell: Listen! I only asked Father Tom . . . 

Lukey: Selling a human being! 

Shell: But he goes to the right buyer! 

Lukey holds him in a strong grip in the corner. 

Lukey: How much did the old fellow promise you? 
Shell: There was no exact figure mentioned. 

Lukey boxes Shell's ears. Shell howls. 

Lukey: How much? 

Shell: Negotiations was left open for further parleys 
like. The old boy only hinted there was something good. 
Lukey: What was it? 

Shell: A sort o’ mysterious particle ... we would settle 
it later. 

Lukey: Liar! I’m going to hit you hard for trying to sell 
a man who is on the run. 

Shell: Don’t Lukey! I know where Johnny is at this 
moment! Let me just whisk him over to Father Tom now. 
Lukey raises his right arm threateningly. 

Lukey: I’m going to hit you hard, unless . . . 

Shell: Unless what? 

Lukefs arm rises higher and is flexed to deal the blow . Shell 
watches it fearfully. 

Lukey: Unless you get hold of him %jid bring him to me, 
here, and let me have him to paint. * 

Shell: Lukey, that’s a desperate thing you’re asking me 
to do! WJ*at about tys friends if they got to kr^ow? 
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Lukey: I want him. He’s the man I must paint. After¬ 
wards you can take him to the old fellow. 

Shell glances at the poised arm. 

Shell: I don’t rightly know, Lukey. 

Lukey: Do what I say! 

Shell: But, Lukey, it would take too long. 

Lukey: Just the he^d and shoulders. There will be some¬ 
thing in his eyes. (Pointing around the room to the portraits on 
the walls.) Something more than all these failures have . . . 
I’ll have time enough to find it . . . 

Shell: Ah, Lukey, I don’t know ... I don’t . . . 
Lukey: Don’t you? Then I’ll knock hell out of you. Shell, 
and lock you in your room. 

A menacing look grows on Lukey’s face. Shell flinches. 

Shell: No don’t, Lukey. Let go of me while I think! 
Lukey ( inexorably ): Yes or no? 

Shell: But I sort of want to think over my plans for 
gettin’ him here! 

Lukey: I’m asking you: yes or no? 

Shell {sighing): It’s yes, Lukey. 

Lukey grins and releases him after pushing him into the centre of the 
studio. Shell sits slyly on the edge of a box, and glances towards the 
door while Lukey goes to take afresh tube of paint from a drawer. 

Lukey: If you don’t bring him here I’ll hit you hard where 
it’ll hurt you. But if you bring him to me, I will have every¬ 
thing ready, and it will be the only good thing you have ever 
done or are likely to do. Then I’ll think there’s some good 
in you, after all. 

Shell sneaks off the box, slowly, while Lukey's back is turned and 
he is speaking. He creeps on tip-toe to the door and gains it and is 
out. Lukey hears his door slam and dashes across the room after 
Shell. 

152. Stairway . Shell is rushing downstairs two steps at a time . 
Lukey shouts down over the banisters. Shell pauses and looks up. 

Shell {jeering)-. I’m n<£t facing risks for the fun of putting 
up models for you, my boyl 

Shell speeds off to the front door where Tob?r, a tall y fleshy man of 
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about forty, dressed in a shabby overcoat and cap, with a University 
scarf about his neck, is letting himself in. He watches Shell away , 
slams the door and starts upstairs. 

153. Lukey's studio. Lukey comes back into the room, and then 
slumps disconsolately in the shabby armchair before the fire. Tober 
enters. He glances at Lukey and goes towards a cupboard at the far 
end of the studio. He takes out a large plate and from his pocket he 
draws a large packet of fish and chips wrapped with a newspaper. 
He goes towards the fireplace, having put the packet on the plate. 
As he bends down to place the plate in the fender to warm, he 
addresses Lukey in a pleasant cultured tone which seems inimical to 
his general shabbiness. 

Tober: Are there faces in the fire, Lukey? 

Tober falls wearily in the old armchair opposite Lukey and 
stretches out his legs, and folds his hands across his chest as he 
watches Lukey with affectionate amusement. Lukey looks at him 
with an eager expression and points to the big flames. 

Lukey (whispering)'. Hundreds of them, Tober! Beautiful 
ones, ugly ones, smiling, shedding tears, glaring at me, men 
and women, one after another, telling me things. But they 
don’t stay. If I could get just one of them! 

As he speaks, Tober begins to chuckle softly. He plunges a hand 
into his pocket and takes out a coin which he tosses to Lukey. The 
soft, metallic ring of it is audible as it flicks to Lukey who leans 
forward to catch the coin. 

Tober: Go and get yourself a drink, Lukey! Dissolve to 

154. Guilder's yard. Shell enters quickly and stands looking down 

at the spot where Johnny had lain at full length near the tap. He 
scratches the back of his head and frowns, and begins to look all 
round. His bowler hat tilts forward over his forehead. He becomes 
tense and frantic and climbs on a small stack of board, and peers 
about and finally realises that Johnny has gone. He climbs down 
from the stack disconsolately and halts bythe tap and is about to 
stoop down and drink when he hesitates, wipes the back of his hand 
across his lips and moves out of the yard, and on along the dark 
entry. + % % 
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155. Four Winds street. Shell emerges from the entry and turns 
towards the distant lights of cafes and public houses, moving 
quickly. His head is downcast. Presently y it jerks , as he notices 
something stirring in the gutter. The wind lifts a sodden, grimy 
length of bandage, and at the moment when Shell stops and looks down, 
the door of Fencie* s pub opens as a customer goes in. The hearty 
male noise and rumble of jaughter and conversation sounds for an 
instant. Shell glances at the pub and then at the bandage. He hurries 
into 'The Four Winds.* 

156. Four Winds (Interior). Shell enters. He stands watching 
the barmen and Fencie, and sensing the atmosphere of the place. 
Two barmen are standing with their backs to him. Their heads are 
inclined to each other. One of them jerks significantly towards the 
first crib. Another barman looks fearfully towards the door to see 
who has come in. And Fencie, who has been preparing a drink for a 
customer, glances over his shoulder towards the first crib. Shell 
notices it all and turns slyly towards the crib and sees the folded 
cigarette carton which locks it. He gives the door a furtive shove with 
his hand. It does not yield. Fencie looks up in terror and shouts. 

Fencie: Evening, Shell! It’s herel 
He points to the frothing pint of porter which he sets down at that 
instant. Shell hesitates, then his face fills with an expression of 
excitement. He grins as he wriggles his way towards Fencie, who 
comes through the counter to listen with simulated amiability. 

Fencie: How's business, Shell? 

Shell lifts the big glass and buries his lips on it and drinks quickly. 

Shell: One of my best birds has flew. 

Fencie: Too bad, too bad! 

Shell: I'm looking for him. 

Fencie: What sort of a bird is he? 

Shell: He's hurted in the left wing. 

Shell studies closely the effect of this remark on Fencie who appears 
not to have realised its significance. 

Fencie: Do you think you'll find him in the dark on a wild 
night like this? * * 

Shell giggles and looks up at Fencie with a grin of impudence and 
confidence. 



SCENE 154 

Shell j^alizes that Johnny has gone from the Builder’s Yard. 
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Shell: I am half-way to him already! 

Fencie ( alarmed, but concealing it): Is that so? 

Shell (with increasing force): I know rightly where he is at 
this moment. 

Fencie glances with an air of indifference along the counter where the 
barmen look apprehensively at him, and along the line of cribs to the 
first one . 

Fencie: Why don't you catch hiiA then? 

Shell: Sure, there’s no hurry! He’s in a corner and can’t 
get out. 

Fencie: What’ll you do when you have him in your fist? 
Shell: Sell him! He’s a prize creature, wounded or 
sound- 

Fencie nudges him and leans down to him in an attitude of intimacy . 
He whispers as though he and Shell share a secret . 

Fencie: Suppose now ... just suppose like . . . that 
you can’t get hold of him after all. What’ll you do then? 
Shell grins and stares at him and continues to grin, striking home in 
Fencie’s mind the fact that he knows Johnny is somewhere on the 
premises . Fencie takes a cork from the counter and nervously 
fingers it . 

Shell (menacingly): I will go to the police, Mr. Fencie. 
Fencie (the cork drops from his fingers): I wish you luck. 
Fencie is about to move off\ Shell darts out his hand and stops him . 

Shell: Sure, but you will give me a hand, Mr. Fencie? 

The door opens and Lukey enters. He is dressed in an overcoat and 
beret and scarf A nervous barman approaches. 

Barman {to Lukey): Stand along the counter. I’ll bring 
what you want. 

Lukey: A pint. 

The barman moves off, shouting the order, while Lukey moves along 
the counter to a crowd of tipsy fellows who are delighted to see this 
interesting personality. One of them, a big joker, winks at the others 
and then addresses Lukey who is sombre and taciturn . 

Stranger: How’s the art, Lukey?. £ till makin’ the paint 
fly? I 

* Lukey {taking his glass): Hear the racket? It is about a man 
who (tonamitted a n^urder! 


12 
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He puts his head amongst the group round him . 

Lukey: The police want him! You’re all afraid of him and 
his friends. But I’m not! 

The group ceases to laugh and listens attentively . 

Lukey {making wide gestures): I would face him. I’d look 
into his eyes and see the truth there. . . . 

Stranger: What would you do after that, Lukey? 

Lukey: Then I would make a great portrait of him, and it 
would all be there . . . the truth of life and death. . . . 

A converted guffaw of derision and amazement lifts about Lukey. 
Hands point to the murals above the range of bottles. 

Stranger {pointing to Lukey's paintings on the walls): Like 
all those pop-eyeds of yours up there! 

The laughter rises. Cut to 

157. In the crib . Johnny sits propped in the corner where Fencie 
has left him. His right hand pushes aside the cap whose peak is 
low down over his eyes. He glances slowly towards the door of the 
crib . From above the wooden partitions, we hear the hearty male 
noise of many voices in a concerted uproar. Johnny appears dashed by 
the sound. He turns his head slowly . It droops suddenly on his 
chest . He sees the dribbles of whisky and beer on the little ledge 
before him . They shine in the btight light from above, and gradually 
all of them take the shape of human faces—of Pat, Nolan, Dennis, 
Rosie, Alfie, all of them spea/ang rapidly and characteristically. 
Pat: Here we are, now! 

Nolan: Slow down a bit! 

Dennis: Can you walk? 

Rosie: You’re sick and I want to send for the doctor. 
Alfie: That’s the man the polis is lookin’ for! 

The faces shift and expand and become other faces, those of 
May, Maudie, First Soldier, Fencie, Father Tom, Alfie, and 
Agnes. They, too, approach and speak and look at Johnny, as in 
reality . 

May: Don’t let’s get mixed up with this! 

Maudie: Put this on yOu, quick! 

First Soldier: You all right, chum? 

Fencie: You’re not going to sleep here! * L 
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Alfie and Father Tom (louder than the rest): I’m thinking 
of the decent man he killed. 

Agnes: Shall I come and see you, Johnny? 

The echoes of the voices subside. The faces dissolve after filling 
Johnnys vision. The voices merge into the general uproar of the pub, 
Johnny has brought up his left hand before his eyes. In doing so, he 
has scraped the wounded back of it agajnst the edge of the ledge. 
He groans loudly, 

158. *Four Winds' (Interior). A sudden silence and everyone 
looks to the crib at the sound of the groan. Then Lukey catches 
sight of Shell, and immediately pushes his way towards him . Every¬ 
body strains to watch Lukey and Shell. Shell tries to edge away, 
Lukey makes a grab at Shell, misses him, collides with customers 
and upsets their glasses. The men try to collar Lukey who shakes 
them off, and knocks a big man over as he darts after Shell. The 
big man joins the barmen and they try to grab Lukey. Shouts rise in 
an uproar. Sides are taken for Shell and for Lukey. Men clamber 
about and try to clear a space, and bring Lukey and Shell into it , 
with such incidents as follows : 

Lukey ai?ns a swinging blow at Shell. It strikes Shell on the 
mouth. Shell falls, gets up and disappears in the swaying mob. 

The customers—for and against Shell and Lukey—begin to 
fight amongst themselves. 

The two barmen take Lukey by force into a crib. 

Fencie darts into an empty crib, and huddles there in fear. 

A barman climbs up the shelves, and pushes on the minute hand of 
the clock from 9 .jo to 10.2 p.m. 

Over a surging mob a barman yells — •Gentlemen! Gentlemen! 
Time, please! Gentlemen!' 

A crib door opens and a fashionably dressed woman of about thirty 
appears and stands aghast at the scene. She shrinks back, and her 
voice sounds, shrill and hysterical, above the general uproar as an 
elderly man clad rakishly totters about behind her. 

Woman: Edward! Edward! Take*me home! 

The old rake staggers to the door of t/k crib, offers her his arm and 
sails out, touching the brawlers on the shoulder and signalling them 
to maize wsty. His progression to the door gradually diverts the mob. 
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The fighting subsides. A concerted guffaw rises. As the couple 
reach the door and go out y the laughter ends and men hurry away 
quickly. The row subsides. The barmen rise from behind the 
counter. Lukey is dragged out from a crib and held by two barmen. 
Fencie emerges, peeps around and then struts out boldly and con¬ 
fronts Lukey and looks round at the ruin and litter. 

Fencie (to the senior % barman): Keep an eye on Number 
One. 

Fencie turns to Lukey> who looks about at the disordered bar and 
then returns Fencie's glare. 

Fencie: I suppose you are a wee bitty tired after your 
exertions! 

Lukey sniffs and looks around again at the ruin. 

Lukey: I hope you’ll take a lenient view! 

The barmen are sweeping up broken glass and bottles } and washing 
down the counter. Others are cleaning out the cribs. They glance 
angrily andfearfully at Lukey who is silent. 

Fencie: The damage is fifty-five pounds. 

Lukey shrugs his shoulders. 

Fencie (sitting down on an empty case): Come on! What sug¬ 
gestions have you to offer regarding due restitution for . . . 
Lukey: I have no money. 

Fencie: Aye, no money, but plenty o’ talent . . . for 
wreckin’ the world! In that case, there’s nothing more to be 
said. 

Lukey glances apprehensively at him. Fencie is puffy with con¬ 
fidence. 

Fencie: It’s the police for you this time, Lukey. The last 
occasion, when there was a wee artistic difference between 
you and your friends resulting in damage, I forgave you. 
This time, it’s more serious. I must call the police. 

Lukey (angrily): What sense is there in that? 

Fencie: Then pay up for the damage. 

Fencie lifts a full bottle from the floor and carefully restores it to a 
shelf. 

Lukey: Fifty-five pound's! I’m an artist, not a publican! 
Fencie: Pay up, or go to prisonl v 

Lukey: I’m* short of money at present^: 
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Fencie: Then it will be six months in jug for you! 

Lukey: Go aheadl Have your revenge! 

Fencie (craftily): I wouldn’t like future generations to say 
that I took revenge on a genius. 

Fencie appears to be pondering something. He folds his arms and 
swings his legs while Lukey frowns suspiciously . 

Fencie (looking up sharply): Lukey, I have a proposition to 
make. 

Lukey: I know. A couple of my pictures, to square things. 
Fencie (smiling): No. A better alternative. 

Lukey: What is it? 

Fencie: You will soon see. The police or my proposition. 
Make your choice! 

Lukey: I’m too busy at present to take six months’ holiday 
in prison. 

Fencie: Then it is the proposition? 

Lukey nods. At once Fencie beckons a barman who is sweeping 
up glass and corks. 

Fencie (to barman): See if Hughie or wee Billy is round 
the corner and get one of them to bring a cab. 

Barman: Yes, Mr. Fencie. 

Fencie (to Lukey): Come here! 

Fencie and Lukey walk through the empty bar towards the first 
crib. On the way, Fencie beckons the senior barman. 

Fencie: Sam, give us a hand wi’ Number One. 

The barman comes towards them. 

Sam (to Lukey): Do you see the pretty picture you have 
painted? 

Fencie (going on and pulling wide open the door of the first crib. 
He stands back. So does Sam. Lukey advances, thinking that they 
intend him to enter in order to discuss a proposition ): He’s going to 
make good for that mischief! 

Lukey comes to an abrupt halt as he sees Johnny lying across the 
table . He turns to Fencie. 

Lukey: It’s Johnny! » 

Fencie has gone into the crib. Sam pushes Lukey in. Fencie draws 
Johnny upright > getting his hat from the floor. He claps it on his 
head. # 
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Fencie: Aye! (Chuckling) It’s him, right enough. 

He taps the dumbfounded Lukey on the arm. 

Fencie: I’ve ordered a cab for you. The fellow who drives 
it won’t ask any questions. 

Lukey (still amoved)'. But . . . it’s Johnny! What am I to 
do with him? 

Fencie: Get rid of £im! Tip him out somewhere in the 
dark! Away from here. Make up your mind! 

Lukey is silent . He watches Johnny with a look of excitement, 
Fencie makes a lordly compelling flourish and takes a ten shilling 
note from his pocket . 

Fencie: Here’s ten bob for the cab. Now, take him 
away! 

Lukey: Suppose the police. . . , 

Fencie beckons a barman. 

Fencie: Lend a hand wi’ Sam here. . . . 

Barman: Mr. Fencie, sir, it’ll be ten years—ten years if the 
polis see us! 

Fencie: Go to the side-door, and see if the street is clear, 
and call us when the cab comes. 

The barman hurries away . Fencie turns to Johnny whose eyes blink 
weakly. 

Fencie: You’re for the road! 

Senior Barman: There’s only one road for him which¬ 
ever way he goes. 

Fencie and the senior barman lift Johnny between them, and get him 
out of the crib, and through the bar to a side-entrance. Lukey picks 
up Johnny's cap which falls off, and follows behind the others, going 
past the counter behind which two barmen are washing glasses, and 
pausing at an empty crib in which a full glass of porter still stands 
on the table . Lukey takes a long, quick drink from the glass, grins 
at the barmen who glare at him, and overtakes Fencie and the barman 
in the passage . 

IJ9. Side-door and corridor. It is a long, narrow place dimly lit, 
with the door to the street banding half open . The junior barman 
comes in from outside and whispers fearfully to Fencie . 

Barman: The street’s empty. The cab is coming. c 
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The sound of a horse's hoofs is audible, and the jingle of harness and 
the rumble of wheels. 

Fencie ( nervously ): Outside ... see if there are police about. 
Junior Barman: Mr. Fencie, sir . . . if the polis . . . 
Fencie thrust hims through the door. 

Fencie: Get out! 

Fencie suddenly exclaims as Johnny collapses again. 

Senior Barman: Ah, dear, he’s going to pass out on us! 

He and Fencie stagger to the door with Johnny, Lukey hangs back 
in the shadows. The junior barman comes in again and speaks 
quickly. 

Junior Barman: It’s all clear. . . . 

Fencie: Hold the door open! 

The barman holds open the door. The strong senior barman sud¬ 
denly shoots out an arm, and grabs Lukey and whirls him forward. 

Senior Barman (as Lukey is impelled through the doorway): 
Gentlemen first! 

He and Fencie run Johnny out. 

160. Side-door and street. The cab is standing at the kerb. The 
cabman sits impassively on his box. The senior barman gets into 
the cab first and holds out his arms to help Johnny in. Lukey hangs 
back while Fencie thrusts Johnny into the senior barman's arms. 

Fencie (to Lukey): Come on, give a hand! 

Lukey comes forward quickly and helps to lift Johnny in. He steps 
rapidly in after him. At once , Fencie turns, steps back, gives a 
sign to the cabby, and bolts back to the side-door. He enters the pub, 
slams the door fast. The lights of the pub are extinguished immedi¬ 
ately. The cabby drives off. The senior barman leans out of the 
window of the cab, shouting at Fencie as he retreats inside the pub. 

Senior Barman: Blast you, you have no manners! (To the 
cabman) Hold on, cabby! 

He alights, closes the cab door , and signs to the driver. 

Senior Barman: Off you go, now! 

The cab continues while the senior barmamruns back to the pub and 
knocks on the side-door. * 

161. The tab (Interior). Lukey gently touches Johnny's left arm. 
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Lukey: How is it? 

Lukey's tone is excitable, kindly . 

Lukey: When we get there, I’ll give you a drink. And 
Tober will put your arm right. . . . Dissolve to 

162. The stairway (Lakey's building ). Shell is passing upstairs to 
his room when he sees thrlugh the doorway of Lukey's studio Tober 
seated near the fire. He halts and then slowly touches his bruised 
jaw, which he works painfully. He comes from the stairs and turns 
into the studio. 

163. Lukey's studio. Shell enters slowly. Tober has his long legs 
outstretched, and a large parcel offried fish and chips are steaming 
on his lap. Tober turns slowly to Shell then resumes his meal, lifting 
the succulent chip potatoes one after another, and cramming them 
wolfishly into his mouthy where he masticates them with slow pon¬ 
derous movements of his jaws. Shell comes to Tober and stoops 
down, opens the corner of his mouth and shews Tober a broken tooth 
and a bleeding gum. 

Shell: Tober, is this serious? 

Tober glances at Shell's gum. 

Shell: When you were a student at the University, you 
learned about things like this. Am I hurt bad? 

Tober (casually): No. Rinse your mouth with some hot 
water. 

Tober continues his meal, and we hear Shell at the sink on the far 
side of the studio . Shell returns to the fireside and sits down . He 
wriggles his little body into a comfortable position . Tober lifts a 
crisp cutlet, and doubling it he stuffs it into his mouth . Shell 
giggles nervously . He admires Tober, who is serious and aloof, and 
in some mysterious degree, free. 

Shell: Good nourishing food, Tober. 

Tober rolls the paper into a ball and throws it into the grate . 

Shell: Ahl Not ocae left for wee Shell. I’m desperately 
hungry. < 

Tober takes out of his pocket a fresh parcel of fish and chips and 
holds it as if fo throw it to Shell . ^ * f 
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Tober: Get off your backside and make some tea. 

Shell remains with his hands outstretched like a ravenous dog at the 
sight of food . 

Tober {dropping the parcel by the fender): When you’ve made 
the tea. 

Shell {going to the cupboard ): Aye, a taste of tea and then a 
nice feed of fish and chips—nothing better. {Taking down 
cups from the cupboard.) Tober, a bad thing has happened. 
{He comes up to Tober.) A bit of misfortune. 

Tober {jerking his thumb towards the gas ring): There is no 
such thing—go and make tea. 

Shell places kettle on gas ring and returns to Tober . 

Shell: Tober . . . 

Tober: Water in the kettle. 

Shell {on his way back to the gas ring): Ah, dear help us— 
you’re right Tober—fill the kettle first. {Which he does and 
returns to Tober.) A bit of bad luck. 

Tober: Light the gas under the kettle. 

Shell {to gas ring): Ah, sure. {He strikes a match and turns 
on the gas without looking at Tober.) I found where Johnny 
McQueen was hiding. {There is a loud ‘plop’ from the gas ring. 
Shell looks over his shoulder towards Tober.) 

Tober {moving his heels from side to side): Well? 

Shell {giggling): You won’t be cross-like, will you, if I tell 
you, Tober? You won’t, will you? Lukey was terribly 
cross. 

Tober: Go on. 

Shell: I took and went to Father Tom. 

Tober {turns and stares at Shell): You sneaking rat, you. 

Shell: Tober, man dear, Tober, now listen, wait until I 
tell you. 

Tober: I know, I can guess—and away you trot to get 
your dirty bit of profit. 

Shell: Sure, I have to live. 

Tober: What price did you ask him? 

Shell: Sure, I never named the price—Father Tom knows 
I could go to the police and get a thousand or whatever it is. 

TcAeb* Shell—you are foul. ^ . 
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Shell: Father Tom never said so—he was decent-like, he 
said I had to live. 

Tober: How much did you ask? 

Shell: I’m not a hard man, I just said I had to live and he 
sort of agrees with me. He’s no fortune or anything, but he 
sort of hints he had something else. When I ask him what 
it’ll be he says it’s faith—a precious particle—something he 
has by him. And that’s what I’ve lost. 

Tober ( turning away in disgust ): Smelling him out like a 
blasted ferret or something. 

Shell (giggling): Aye, I found him, but Lukey comes out of 
a crib—sets on me—hits out and near kills me. 

Shell lifts a corner of his lip and tilts back his head. 

Tober: Serves you right. 

Shell: And that’s the end of that—I come home. 

Tober ( jerking his thumb at the boiling kettle)’. Make the 
tea. 

Shell {going to the gas ring): Father Tom had a young lady 
with him. She was there to find Johnny, and when I let on 
to Lukey what the plan is, Lukey says—bring Johnny here 
to have his portrait painted. 

Tober {laughing): You’re all mad. 

Shell: My intentions was honest. 

Tober: Pour the tea. You have lost your reward. The 
woman’s lost her man ind Lukey has lost his model. Give 
me a cup of tea. 

Shell moves down with the tea to Tober who leans down, picks up the 
packet of fish and chips, and tosses it to Shell, who greedily opens the 
parcel. 

Shell {looking at fish): I could have done with a bit of 
faith the old fellow promised me. 

Tober: It might have glorified your miserable bit of soul. 

Shell {earnestly and almost eagerly as he pours out the tea): 
Tober, what does it mean—faith? Faith? 

Tober: Only one man had it. 

Shell: I wonder how f>ld Father Tom would have given 
me a bit of it. What is it, Tober? 

Tober {stops swinging his feet on his heels ^ It’s life. € 
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The door of the studio opens suddenly and crashes hack against the 
wall. Johnny supported by Lukey is in the doorway. Shell carefully 
puts down the packet offish and chips, and half rises from his chair 
in surprise. 

Lukey: Give us a hand, quick! 

Lukey staggers in with Johnny as Tober rises and approaches them. 
Shell goes to draw out an armchair for Johnny, but Lukey points to 
the big chair on the model's throne. 

Lukey (to Shell): That one! 

Shell helps Lukey and Tober to settle Johnny in the big chair. Then 
all three stand back a little. Tober suddenly loses his slack manner 
and becomes active. He holds Johnny's wrist, feeling the pulse with 
two fingers of his right hand, and then gently and deftly examines the 
wounded left hand which he lifts and composes on Johnny's knee. 
He parts the overcoat and jacket, and takes a quick glance at the 
wound on the upper arm, and becomes absorbed in rendering aid to 
Johnny. 

Tober (no longer the labourer but a man of expert knowledge): 
He’s in a bad way! 

Lukey: Shall we put him on the sofa. 

Tober is already removing his own overcoat and jacket and rolling 
up his sleeves. He watches Johnny and does not reply. Lukey, too, 
looks down at Johnny's face, and he moves slowly, but in a deliberate 
way towards his easel on which he quickly sets a stretched canvas. 
Tober and Shell are so intent on Johnny that they do not see Lukey 
as he rapidly prepares a palette, and selects brushes and then seizes 
a piece of charcoal, and begins the portrait ofJohnny. Tober turns to 
Shell who hovers near by. 

Tober (to Shell): Boil up some water, quickly. Clean out a 
bowl and bring it here, and a piece of carbolic soap. (Calling 
after him.) And bring that case from my room. 

Shell (excitedly): I know. All them silver scissors. 

He hurries out at the double. Tober rolls up his shirt-sleeves and 
sets a chair near Johnny, and arranges a little table to hold the bowl 
of water, and the instruments. He glances Hit Lukey who has already 
started to make the rough outline of Johkny in charcoal on the canvas. 
Lukey moves the electric globe so that it throws a better light on 
Jobnny 0 s fete. a a • 
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Tober {annoyed): What’s this you’re up to? 

Lukey {throwing aside the charcoal and beginning to paint): 
Tober! Look at him! When I painted other people, they 
were all living. This one is different. He’s near death. He 
sees it . . . 

Tober: He’s dying! I don’t need to be told that. 

Lukey: They’re wonderful thoughts showing in his eyes, 
Tober! 

Tober crosses to the little gas stove in the corner, and sets a match 
to the ring beneath the kettle . The water, being warm from the 
recent boiling when Shell prepared the tea, soon boils . 

Tober: You madman! 

Lukey {working feverishly, whispering): It won’t take long. 
Tober brings the kettle from the stove and pours water into a clean 
bowl . 

Tober: When I’ve fixed him up, he is going straight to 
hospital. 

Lukey {anxious for his work): You know who he is? 

Tober (washing his hands rarejully): All the same, if he 
gets there soon, he might live. 

Lukey: His life is . . . you could say it’s lost alreadyl 

Tober {tersely): Not my concern. 

Lukey {furiously , as he paints): Patching up his body, just 
so that he can be tried and then executed! 

Tober: I can’t help what happens to him later. 

Lukey: There’s more to be considered than the body, 
Tober! Only his body is dying. His soul is still alive! 

Shell enters with Tober’s medical case which Tober takes and sets 
on the little table, and opens almost with pride . Shell presses 
forward to look, and sets down a packet of dressings . 

Shell: Are you going to operate, Tober? 

Tober: Boil up the water again. And fetch a clean towel 
from the cupboard. 

Shell (hurrying about): Tober, have you got the stuff that 
makes the smell in hospitals? Sort o’ makes atmosphere.... 
Tober removes Johnny s oveivoat and jacket, gently and expertly . 
All his movements are those of a man of medical experience . His 
face is bright and his expression is rapt as he works. * * 
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Lukey ( pleading ): Tober! Out of the light, just a wee bit, 
so that I can see him. 

Tober: Why do you want to do this mad thing? 

Lukey: There’s something to be said about him before he 
dies. 

Tober: And about all of us. 

On the canvas, something forceful and expressive is quickly taking 
form as Lukey paints . 

Lukey: I can see it, Tober. 

Tober: Take care! You might find something you don’t 
understand. It’ll frighten you! 

Lukey (excitedly ): I understand what I see in him! 

Tober ( cynically ): What is it? 

Lukey ( whispering as he paints ): It is the truth about all of 
us. 

Tober: Is that all? 

Lukey: He is doomed! 

Tober: So are we all! 

Shell approaches with a howl of boiling water which he sets down on 
an upturned box . 

Lukey: Can you manage him there, Tober? 

Tober {dropping instruments into the boiling water and then 
commencing to wash Johnny's wounds ): Go ahead. 

Shell {slyly to Tober): Is he really dyin’, Tober? 

Tober: We are all dying. 

Shell: Yes, but . . . can you sort o’ get him up so he 
could . . . {Shell pauses) . . . could walk home like. Of 
course, I’d see him safe along the road and maybe go with 
him. 

Shell glances at Lukey and Tober. 

Tober {to Shell): Shell! In my room there’s some brandy. 
Bring it! 

Shell rubs his hands and trots out, hoping the brandy will help 
Johnny get to Lather Tom's . 

Shell: That’ll give him the strength. Dissolve to 

164. Sitting-room {Father Tom's). Father Tom is seated by a 
table offwbkh a tray* with cups, a teapot and a plate of sandwiches 
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stands . Agnes is at the window. She glances hack at Father Tom 
with anxiety, and then regards the scene beyond the window. Snow 
is beginning to fall\ She sighs faintly . She moves her head quickly . 
The head constable is crossing the road and approaching the house. 
He looks up . Agnes withdraws from the window. There is a ring 
on the house door . Father Tom looks at Agnes . 

Father Tom: I wopder . . . 

Agnes {quietly): It’s a head constable. 

Father Tom {rising): Wait here for me. 

Father Tom goes out. 

165. The landing. Father Tom, leans over the banisters. The 
head constable is coming up the stairs. 

Father Tom: I have somebody with me, sir. Come this 
way. 

He and the head constable walk towards the door at the end of the 
corridor. 

Father Tom: I know what you have come to talk about, 
sir. 

Head Constable: Then you know it’s a serious matter, 
Father. 

Father Tom opens the small door and signs for the head constable 
to precede him. 

166. The vestry (with chapel beyond). They enter, the priest 
pushes the door to behind them. The head constable is shown 
looking about him while the priest genuflects. 

Father Tom: You mean, Johnny’s crime? 

Head Constable: That, and because the woman, Agnes 
Sullivan, was seen entering your house. 

The head constable and Father Tom seat themselves on little 
wooden chairs. Around them is the litter of paraphernalia belonging 
to the chapel; spare chairs, broken ones piled in a corner, forms, 
stacked hymnals, a broken statue. Below, the altar is visible . A 
young sacristan is placing fresh flowers on the altar . Two people 
are making the Stations ofHhe Cross. A choir practice is in pro¬ 
gress, and the music and singing continues throughout the scene . 
Father Tgm: Surely, there’s nothing against Htrl 0 
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Head Constable: This man has been hiding in her house 
since he broke jail. The raid was organized there this after¬ 
noon. I’m telling you this woman is dangerous. 

Father Tom: I have listened to her. 

Head Constable: She has been asking you to help her 
find MacQueen! 

Father Tom: Of course, that’s a^crime. 

Head Constable: A serious one. 

Father Tom: Tell me, sir, would you say from your 
experience of men and women that they are a bad lot? 

Head Constable: In my profession there is neither good 
nor bad. There’s innocence and guilt, that’s all. 

Father Tom: ... I mean real evil. . . . 

Head Constable: From the cradle to the grave, some of 
them! 

Father Tom: I have seen a little of the badness in them. 
We condemn them for that, don’t we? But what do we do 
when we discover something which is good. 

Head Constable: There is precious little of that. Father! 

Father Tom: But we shouldn’t fail to recognize it, 
because . . . 

Head Constable: I know what you are trying to tell me. 
This woman; she loves Johnny. She can’t find him, so she 
comes to you—like a lot more people when they are in 
trouble- ! - 

Father Tom: They all think that I am able to work 
miracles for them. 

Head Constable (smiling faintly and shaking his head): I 
have my duty to do! I’m here to ask you where is this man. 
Father Tom rises slowly from his chair, and goes towards a little 
window in the wall of the vestry . He opens it. At once, the city is 
visible below and beyond. 

A gust of cold wind sweeps into the chapel as the priest indicates the 
scene. 

Father Tom: Out there, somewhae amidst the stones of 
the city. * 

The head constable stares impassively at Father Tom, who closes 
the windonfandfacets him. 
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Head Constable: Is that all you can tell me, Father? 
Father Tom: You all come to me, asking for my assis¬ 
tance. (Pause.) But I wanted this man for a very good 
reason. 

Head Constable: Why? 

Father Tom: You might think this strange, but I wish I 
could have seen him before his arrest. I wanted to comfort 
his soul. 

Head Constable: It isn’t unreasonable. But you can’t 
do that unless he is coming to you. 

Father Tow smiles and shakes his head\ 

167. Sitting-room . Agnes is waiting impatiently . She moves to 
the window and looks out. There is an impression of the docks in the 
distance, but standing out clearly is the lighted clock tower . It is 
nearly eleven o’clock. She knows she cannot wait longer here without 
making other arrangements for Johnny’s escape if the boat has to 
leave. She makes up her mind and goes out. 

168. Landing. Agnes comes down the stairs. As she passes the 
entrance to the vestry, she sees the priest talking to the head 
constable, and she continues down the stairs. 

169. The vestry. Father Tom is slowly nodding as the head 
constable speaks. 

Head Constable: Help us in our duty, and don’t interfere. 
Father Tom: Oh, it was not to interfere. But ... I was 
only . . . wondering ... if there wasn’t a little mercy . . . 

Head Constable: Mercy . . . it’s my duty to bring this 
man to justice. 

Father Tom: That’s the duty of all of us. 

Head Constable: Then why don’t you help us? 

Father Tom: (significantly): You said yourself a lot of 
people come to me . . . when they’re in trouble. 

Head Constable (rising): Very well. 

The priest and the head constable leave the gallery . Cut to 
$ 

170. Stairway . The priest nods gravely to him and watches him 
as he goes downstairs. 
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Head Constable: Thank you, Father. 

Father Tom turns hack and enters his sitting-room. He opens the 
door and takes a step inside the room and stops. Looking round, his 
expression becomes alarmed. He hurries out and runs downstairs. 
Father Tom: Bessie! Where is . . . Bessie, where are 
you? 

He reaches the foot of the stairs as the housekeeper approaches him. 
Father Tom: Where’s the young woman who was waiting 
here. 

Bessie: She came down a few minutes past and said she 
wouldn’t stay. 

Father Tom is appalled. He stands in an attitude of great mental 
distress. Dissolve to 

171. Docks, A lorry approaches the quay where there is a small 
coastal vessel tied up. It stops. Agnes climbs quickly down from 
amongst the crates and smiles and nods her thanks to the driver 
who grins back, and then alights to attend to the shipment, while 
Agnes looks cautiously round and approaches the vessel. The young 
seaman whom we saw in the previous dock scene comes from the 
shadows and goes towards her. 

Seaman (nervously and irritably)'. Where is he? 

Agnes: Listen! We’re expecting him at Father Tom’s. 
Wait a little longer. It’s only eleven. 

Seaman «( exasperated\ and making an i?npatient gesture): 
D’you expect the tide to wait for him? It’s dropping fast! 
By midnight the ship’ll be grounded. 

Agnes: He’ll be at Father Tom’s any time now— 

Seaman (persuaded by her appeal): I’ll do what I can if you 
get him here before midnight, but I can’t wait a minute 
after. 

Agnes: I’ll bring him before that. 

She turns and disappears swiftly amidst the shadows, going in the 
direction of Father Tom's house. Dissolve to 

> 

172. Lukey's studio. Johnny is seatld in the big chair on the 
model's fhrone, as before . Tober has washed and bound the wound 

*3 
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on his arm, and is completing the binding of his hand . Shell stands 
near bj with an inquisitive, contented look . Lukey is standing before 
the easel with a rapt, happy expression because the portrait is 
nearing completion . Johnny looks slowly in turn at the three men . 
The studio is quiet and peaceful, and the moment is soothing to him . 
Shell sits down on an upturned box, smiling at Tober. 

Shell ( pensively ): You’d have been a great doctor, Tober, 
if only you’d finished rour studies. Ah, you’d have had the 
top hat, the fine clothes, a big house, and the rich customers 
cornin’ to you to be cured! And you wouldn’t need to stir 
out o’ bed until maybe ten in the morning, when the day is 
sort of aired. 

Tober smiles, and lij/s the scissors in order to cut off the ragged ends 
of the bandage . Johnny looks down at him, and tries to rise . Tober 
gently but firmly restrains him . 

Tober (to Johnny): Take it easy now. (To Lukey, emphati¬ 
cally ). He’s ready for hospital now, Lukey. Give me a hand 
with him. (He puts the scissors aside , and tucks in the ends of the 
bandage .) 

Lukey (turning towards Tober and pointing with his brush at 
Johnny): Tober, he’d better rest here a bit longer. You 
daren’t move him yet. . . . 

Tober (angrily): He must have a blood transfusion. 

Lukey and Tober are becoming increasingly annoyed with each 
other . 

Lukey (scornfully): What good will that do? 

Tober: It’ll restore him! It might save his life. . . . 

Lukey (bitterly): Save his life! (persuasively) Look at him! 
Is he fit to be moved? 

Tober: You and your blasted painting! Searching for his 
soul . . . 

Lukey (painting rapidly): I’ll prove to you . . . 

Tober (rushing in anger to Lukey and pointing to the portrait): 
You’re taking his life to do this! 

Lukey (elbowing Tober away): There’s something to be 
said about him before you take him away . . . Give him 
something! A drop # of brandy, can’t you? Or an 
injection ... 
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Tober: So that you can have him there while the life 
dribbles out of him? 

Shell runs to them, wriggles between them and pulls them apart . 

Shell: The pot is calling the kettle black! (He giggles and 
then becomes serious .) Youse ones are not caring a pin for him. 
Yammerin’ about his body and his soul. (He mimics Tober.) 
‘Lukey, he must go to hospital’. (He now mimics Lukey.) ‘He 
has an immortal soul’. That’s uncivilized. Make up your 
minds quickly. I’m not standin’ any nonsense from you 
fellows! 

We see Johnny* s face, and over it we hear what he hears: a jumble of 
discordant sounds, angry voices shouting, threatening, though we 
cannot discern the words . He tries to speak but no sound comes; he 
half rises with the effort to speak, but a giddiness overcomes him, 
and the room swims before his eyes; the portraits on the walls merge 
into one another then slide down off their hooks to the floor, and 
arrange themselves into rows beneath him. He thinks he is about to 
address a great audience of portraits in their frames. For an 
instant we see Johnny as he imagines himself to be: very small in the 
distance in a distorted studio, a naked bulb hangs above him; Lukey 
and Tober, also very small, stand to one side of him, between him 
and the fire, their shadows reaching right up the walls and curving 
across the ceiling; the shadow-scissors open and shut in Tober*s 
hand as he talks, Lukey*s splayed shadow-brushes wave across the 
ceiling, emphasising his words. Johnny looks at his audience and is 
puzzled, for he hears the noise of an angry , heckling crowd, yet the 
portrait faces stare back at him as though in mockery , silent and 
immovable. 

Shell crosses through the paintings to Johnny. 

Shell (in a whisper)-. Have you ever heard tell of Father 
Tom? 

Johnny (in a lucid moment ): The old man . . . the old 
priest at St. Catherine’s, where is he? 

Johnny looks amongst his audience of portraits, and sees Father 
Tom sitting in the middle of them; he is without a frame and seems 
alive; he is smiling and his arms are folded. 

Johnny (eagerly)-. Tell me, Father, like you used to tell 
us- m ~ 
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Father Tom's lips move as though he were speaking to Johnny, but 
his words are lost in a crescendo of noise from the nigftmare 
quarrelling voices in the background . 

Johnny: Louder Father . . . speak louder, I can’t hear 
you! 

Father Tom seems to try and shout across to Johnny but still he 
cannot be heard above the noise; he shrugs his shoulders and shakes 
his head sadly. « 

Johnny: We’ve always drowned your voice with our 
shouting, haven’t we Father? We never really listened to 
you. We always repeated the words but forgot their mean¬ 
ing . . . but I remember when I was a boy .... I 
remember . . . 

Father Tom making a sign of approval and encouragement, and 
urging Johnny to continue . Johnny struggles to his feet and stands 
swaying with his arms outstretched. He appears to be in a de¬ 
lirium. His voice has a quality of flatness suggestive of that state; 
yet it has, too, another quality, of faith, which conveys the sense of 
the words as he continues . Lukey and To her stop quarrelling and 
stare at Johnny in amazement. 

Johnny: When I was a child I spoke as a child, I thought 
as a child ... I understood as a child . . . but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things. . . . 

Father Tom nods approvingly . 

Johnny: Though I speak with the tongues oLtnan and of 
angels, and have not Charity ... I am as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal. . . . 

Tober: He is doomed I tell you. . . . 

Johnny (turning to Tober): And though I have the gift of 
prophecy . . . 

Lukey (painting): I’ve almost got it, Tober! 

Johnny (to Lukey ):. . . and understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge. 

Shell (whispering to Johnny): The old boy’s waiting. 

Johnny (to Shell ):. w and though I have all faith so that I 
could remove mountains and have not Charity, I am 
nothing. 

Johnny slumps back in his chair. Rubbing his eyes he look* across 
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the room, we see Father Tom vanish—and the room resumes its 
normal shape . 

Tober (to Lukey ): He’s out of his mind. Pm going for the 
ambulance. 

As he leaves, Lukej starts mixing fresh paints . 

Shell: Could you get as far as Father Tom’s, if I gave you 
a hand? (Pause.) There’s somebody called Agnes waiting 
for you. # 

Johnny glances at Shell who points to the door. Johnny lurches 
forward from the model's throne, and stumbles from it and collides 
with the easel. Lukey steps back quickly. Johnny's right hand — 
outstretched in a movement to steady himself—strikes the upper 
part of the canvas, and sends easel and canvas crashing to the floor. 
As Lukey stoops to retrieve the canvas from the floor and to lift the 
easel, Shell takes hold of Johnny and helps him towards the door 
guiding him through the doorway and out of sight. Lukey quickly 
sets the canvas on the easel again. 

Lukey: Shell! Wait a bit! 

There is no reply from Shell. Lukey hesitates , glancing towards 
the door, and then at the canvas. His ga^e remains on the painting, 
and as the sound of the house door slamming echoes up the stairs, he 
slowly resumes the painting , adding careful strokes. 

173. Lukey's building (Exterior). The door opens and Johnny 
comes out aryl goes unsteadily down the steps and then to the left. 
Shell follows him and quietly overtakes him, folding Johnny's 
overcoat over him and clapping on his cap. He walks beside Johnny, 
guiding him. 

Shell: That’s the way now! Step it out! 

Johnny throws off Shell's grip and sways. 

Johnny: Show me the way! 

Shell goes on a few paces and looking back sees that Johnny is 
following him . He continues, all the time glancing over his shoulder. 

174. An intersection (four roads). Shell and Johnny appear, 
both damp with the snow which is falling Johnny follows at a little 
distance, with Shell ahead—like a fbatch-dog guarding him and 
trottingbefqpe him . Suddenly a stranger—a late pedestrian—passes 
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Shell and stops before Johnny who stands, weak and dashed. Shell 
corns slowly back and pretends to be acquainted with Johnny . 
He pushes himself forward inquisitively. 

Stranger (to johnny): You are hurt, man! 

He stares closely at Johnny and then turns to Shell. 

Stranger (to Shell): This fellow is Johnny! Look at him! 
This is the man the police want! 

Shell (tapping the granger's arm): If he’s Johnny, I’m 
getting away quick. There’ll be trouble! 

He sets off rapidly and runs across the road, leaving the stranger 
hesitating about Johnny. Shell is in shadow. He watches Johnny 
and the stranger and presently sees the latter hurry away in panic . 
At once, he cuts over. They move off again. Shell is ahead slightly 
. . . peering around. After a few seconds Shell hears voices and 
sees shadows of the police. He halts and then darts back to Johnny, 
and pushes him behind some shrubs in a smallfront garden. 

175. Front garden. Johnny huddles down and then sinks at full 
length to the ground. Shell removes his shabby raincoat and covers 
Johnny with it. 

Shell (whispering in Johnny's ear): Stay here, mister! I’ll get 
past the police and tell the old fellow! 

Johnny closes his eyes and relaxes. Shell disappears in the direction 
of the priest's house. Dissolve to 

176. Father Tom's street. Agnes is in the dark embrasure of the 
wall. At a distance the priest's house can be seen. Agnes looks off 
and sees something. She suddenly leaves her vantage point and 
approaches the house. The camera moves towards the doorway, and 
we see Shell dart up the steps and ring the bell. 

Agnes (to Shell, quickly): Where’s Johnny? 

Shell: The polis is all round here. Miss, I left him safe, a 
wee bit back, just before the Square. 

Agnes: Take me to him! 

Shell (hesitant): Ah, you know. . . . 

Agnes (drawing him 'by the arm): Don’t wait! 

The front door is opened, Agnes and Shell turn to the door . 
Housekeeper: Y ou wish to see Father Tom? _ 
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Shell {to Agnes): Fd better leave word with the old fellow, 
hadn’t I? 

Agnes {to housekeeper ): Will you tell Father Tom we have 
gone to the Square? 

Agnes takes Shell towards the Square. On the other side of the road 
two policemen and a plain-clothes detective leave their hidden position, 
andfollows Agnes and Shell at a distance. Dissolve to 

1 

177. Front garden. Johnny is lying behind some shrubs bordering 
neat rose beds in a small lawn. A large detached house stands 
behind the lawn. Suddenly, the curtains are parted wide at a window 
on the first floor of the house. The light streams out across the lawn 
and rose beds. Johnny's face is towards the house. We see him blink 
in the sudden light and then stare at the window. Two young children 
are looking out of their bedroom window, peering out at the snow 
which is falling heavily . 

First Voice: Snowing hard . . . Wish we could go out. 
Second Voice: To-morrow ... get out the toboggan 
... on the hills. . . . 

The children move away. Johnny stirs and rises and looks about 
him for Shell. Then he stumbles off through the shrubs in the 
direction which Shell has taken. His coat—having become un¬ 
fastened—is left behind. His cap has fallen off and the snow which 
is falling almost conceals him. Cut to 

178. Shoe street. Shell and Agnes are walking towards the place 
where Shell left Johnny. Agnes hurries at such a pace that Shell is 
soon out of breath. He pants loudly, and tries to stop her. 

Shell: You’re puttin’ on the speed, Miss. 

Agnes: Hurry! 

Shell (^j* Agnes takes him by the arm): There’s no sense in 
losing breath ancf barging clean into a bunch o’ peelers! 
They’re thick round here! Watch yourself! 

Shell loosens his arm from Agnes's hand and stops to draw breath. 
Agnes goes on. He starts after her, calling in a hoarse whisper. 
Shell: Hold on a wee bit! 

Shell stops suddenly, looks down at hisVeft shoe, takes another step 
in a hutyy aryl then calls again, in a whisper. 
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Shell: My shoe lace has busted. 

Agnes is ahead, walking briskly. She glances back at Shell without 
stopping. Shell tries to run to overtake her, but his left shoe flies 
off and be stops and grimaces and shivers. 

Shell: A sock full o’ snow and ice. 

Shell begins to look about for his missing shoe. 


179. Dock square. Joffnny enters the scene and guides himself 
along by means of some railings set around a small cl)mp of trees . 
The snow and sleet beat against his face. Agnes approaches. Her 
expression becomes transformed. She smiles and appears contented 
and happy. 

Agnes: Johnny 1 (She stands a little way from him.) 

Johnny looks at her and his features break into a smile. He imagines 
that she is only another figure of his delirium. 

Johnny (whispering): Agnes ... Is that really you. 
Behind Agnes we see a distant view of the docks. She wants to take 
him in that direction. 

Agnes: Come, Johnny, and see. 

Johnny (he looks to his feet): I can’t—if you are real, 
stretch out your hand to minel 
Agnes comes to Johnny and embraces him. 

Johnny: What do you want with me —go back—to life, 
and peace. 

Agnes (weeping): I’m with you, my love. (Her hand drops.) 
Johnny (he lifts her head): Lift up your head. Don’t cry. 

In the distance a ship's siren is heard. 

Agnes: That is our chance! Will you take it with me? 
Johnny: Is it far? 

Agnes: Keep hold of my hand. 

She leads him towards the docks. Dissolve to 

180. Street. Shell is limping as he looks for his lost shoe . He 

gives up the search and goes into the porch of a house for shelter 
from the heavy snow. He chafes his wet foot. Father Tom 
approaches hurriedly, clad *in a big overcoat which is unbuttoned . 
Shell sees him and comes out. A 
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Shell: Father Tom! (He resumes his search for the missing 
shoe,) My shoe came off. 

Father Tom (looking around and picking up the shoe and 
handing it to Shell): Where is she? # 

Shell (as he puts on the shoe): The lace broke. She went on. 
Father Tom: Which way? 

Shell: I couldn’t keep up with her. 

Shell leads the priest in the direction^ which Agnes has taken. 
Shell limps because his left shoe has no lace. 

181. Dock square (some distance ahead), Agnes and Johnny are 
walking by the dock railings . Ships are seen in the distance as back¬ 
ground, Agnes supports Johnny. Shadows of police appear, Agnes 
halts. The police close in a semi-circle. Agnes and Johnny stop. 
She supports him against the railings. 

Johnny (looking into her face): Where are you, Agnes? 
Agnes: I am here, Johnny. 

Johnny: Is it far? 

Agnes looks about her and sees the police. From far off comes the 
sound of a ship } s siren giving three blasts. Agnes slowly puts her 
arms about Johnny, we see her hand go towards her pocket. 

Agnes: It’s a long way, Johnny, but I’m coming with you. 
We’re going away together. 

The police activity increases rapidly. Agnes rests her lips on his. 
His arms cyme slowly about her. As the police approach Agnes 
takes the revolver out of her pocket. 

182. Dock square (at entrance to square). Father Tom and Shell 
are hurryingforward. Two shots sound. 

Father Tom: Hark at that now! 

There is a moment's silence followed by a burst from a tommy-gun. 
The clock on the big tower in the square starts to strike midnight . 
Seagulls disturbed by the shooting glide overhead, cackling and 
screeching. Father Tom and Shell come to several constables, about 
the prone bodies of Agnes and Johnny. Shell hesitates and remains 
in the background, but the priest advances and drops on one knee 
beside the two bodies on which heavj flakes of snow are thickly 
fallings Tfcere is considerable police activity all the time. Cars 
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direct their headlights on the scene } and other cars arrive and figures 
stand at a short distance. The priest makes the sign of the cross 
over Agnes and Johnny. A ground sheet is quickly spread over the 
bodies. The head constable comes into the scene. 

Constable (picking up revolver from the ground): Here’s their 
gun, sir. 

He holds Agnes's revolver in the palm of his hand. The head 
constable takes it. He opeys the breach . 

Head Constable: Two shots fired. 

Constable: That’s when we fired back. 

Father Tom glances at the head constable. He is silent. Rising 
from his knee, he turns away. Shell is standing fearfully in the 
distance. Father Tom approaches him and rests an arm along his 
shoulder. The two of them walk away into the distance, and the 
snow shrouds them. 
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N SEQUENCE ONE 

1. Fade in close shot , Sea. We are looking down as from a ship's 
side on sea going past . Camera pans %up to reveal, in the near 
distance, the Eddy stone lighthouse . The sound of the sea gives place 
to the inner voice of Robert Falcon Scott . 

Scott’s Inner Voice: September the ninth, nineteen 
hundred and four. On board the Discovery , homeward 
bound from the Antarctic. . . . Mix to 

2. Close shot , Scott's diary . The camera pans down an open page 
of the diary, which Scott is just completing. But we do not see Scott, 
though we glimpse his sleeve, with the three rings denoting the rank of 
Commander . His voice continues, reading the diary entry . 

Scott’s Inner Voice ( continues ): I have added a little, I 
hope, to the knowledge gained by Captain Cook, Sir James 
Ross, and other explorers before me. But I have only 
touched the fringe of things. I leave behind a whole conti¬ 
nent, vast, mysterious, inhospitable, and still to all intents 
and purposes, unknown. 

On 'unknowjf, music, as we mix to 

3 -8. The Antarctic . Seen from the sea, forbidding frowning cliffs 
and mountain, jagged and snow-covered . 

They stretch into the distance, ramparts of the unknown continent . 

Closer, there are tortured shapes of ice . Everything is motionless , 
a sense of complete desert . 

The frozen shapes are impressive, above all, in their utter silence. 

Beyond the mountains the Tolar Plateau stretches away , broken 
only by an ice-hummock 

Suddefffy a ^ ent bli^ard sweeps across it, blotting it out . 
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The blivgard dies away, but leaves a wind that drives powdery snow 
unendingly over the plateau surface. 

The night sky. It suddenly illumines changingly and brilliantly with 
the Aurora Australis symbol of the Tolar night. Fade out 

9. Fade in title which reads:‘Scott returned to duty with the Navy, 
but plans for a second expedition were always in his mind. In iyo 8 
he began to put those plans into practice / Fade out 


SEQUENCE TWO 

1. Fade in. A corridor in the Admiralty. A door is opening and a 
short man of sea-dog appearance is showing Scott out, holding out 
his hand as he does so. 

Man: Good night, Scott—Sorry, but that’s how the 
land lies. 

Scott: Thank you, sir. Good night, sir. 

He moves away down the passage. Mix to 

2. Int. Scott's home. Night. The face of Scott, as he sits in the 
close collar and braid of his uniform, staringglumly in front of him. 
We part pan and part track back to disclose a woman ( Kathleen), 
pleasant, acutely intelligent, who, stealing a glance in his direction 
and then back at her work, is transferring her husband's uniformed 
likeness to a clay bust. The room is part studio, part parlour. 
There is living-in furniture, the apparatus of sculpture, two small 
lights one near subject, one near bust, andfirelight. Kathleen wears a 
sculptor's smock. 

At first they are silent, respectively working and posing. Pre¬ 
sently, Kathleen, who is in foreground, Scott, being now in back¬ 
ground, speaks to him. She is still working at the bust, and she is 
not directly looking at him, but at the bust , as she speaks these 
words: 

Kathleen: Head up a little, Con. 

Scott: Uml 

Kathleen glances at him, then looks down again and resumes 
working at the bust. 0 
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Kathleen: Something’s gone wrong, hasn’t it? You 
can’t go ahead. 

Scott: We can go ahead all right, but the Treasury won’t 
let us have the money, that’s all. 0 

x 

3. Almost the reverse shot . Scott, holding his pose, now in fore¬ 
ground . Kathleen, as she speaks, still busied with the bust . 

Kathleen: Is that very bad? • 

Scott: Yes. It means I get the men but not the backing. 

I should have to make a public appeal. 

Kathleen: Well, why don’t you? 

4. The same as shot 2. 

Scott: You see. If I do go ahead with this show I might 
lose my chance in the Navy, and that’d mean looking out for 
some other job, and that would mean discomfort and un¬ 
pleasantness for you. As far as I’m concerned. I’d take it on 
any day- 

5. Scott and Kathleen are seen in two shot . 

Kathleen: As far as we’re concerned. Con—any day. 
You knew the Antarctic long before you knew me. I always 
knew you’d go back and I’m not the least jealous. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t think I’d love you quite so much if 
you didn’tf 

Scott turns to speak but Kathleen continues . 

Kathleen: Don’t move, Con. Do you remember that 
morning we were walking along the sands just after the tide 
had gone out? I asked you what exploration meant to 
you. . . . 

Scott: Yes. . . . 

Kathleen: The sand was still wet—and you said—‘the 
fascination of making the first foot-marks’. 

6. Scott only in close up . He abandons his pose and looks at her . 
Scott: I’m a very, very lucky nian. 

He riys. # 

14 
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7. Kathleen*s eyes are shining. Scott enters and they look at each 
other with complete understanding Then she puts down her tools 
decisively and they both cross quickly to a writing-desk, the camera 
panning. Scott sits, picks up a pencil and starts to write. Kathleen 
leans over his shoulder. 

8. Shooting across the desk towards Scott, with Kathleen in back¬ 
ground looking over his shoulder. 

Scott (writing away): Right—now what shall it be? 
C I appeal with confidence’ or ‘I confidently appeal’? 

Kathleen {steadily): ‘It is with confidence that we appeal.’ 
Scott writes on. Mix to 


SEQUENCE THREE 

1. Cortachy. Distant shot. A gorgeous spring hill-side in the 
highlands of Scotland. Mix to 

2. Cortachy. The bungalow. Wilson, pipe in mouth, is seated on 
the veranda sketching an indeterminate something between him and 
the camera. He lifts his pencil from the sketch on which he is 
engaged, and with its point prods the indeterminate object. Sud¬ 
denly, he takes his pipe from his mouth, and looks at whatever 
has caught his attention with an interest that is still\ more fixed. 
Then steps are heard approaching from behind Wilson. The door 
opens and in the doorway appears a lovely girl of about twenty-six. 
She is wearing something attractive in the way of apron. She speaks. 

Oriana: Lunch is ready, dear. 

Wilson does not reply right away . He grunts. Then, his attention 
still fixed on the specimen before him, he says: 

Wilson: Just in time, Oriana. 

Oriana steps right up to behind his shoulder. A little frown adorns 
her face. She asks: 

Oriana: What is it? 

« 

5. Wilson, still unmoving^and speaking out of the comer of his 
qtouth, as though in anticipation of the gangster filmy, arywers: 

- “ • t 
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Wilson: A flea. A rare one. Hold him while I get some 
spirits to preserve him. 

Oriana, bending down, comes into view, as she dauntlessly stretches 
out her hand to take the pencil from her husband, and holds it 
steadily in the same position while he runs for the spirits. 

4. The flea, poised on the end of the pencil {Both outside.) The 
pencil-end scarcely wavers, but the flea lo})ks liable to jump away 
at any moment. 

5. Wilson returns, equipped. He holds a test-tube filled with 
alcohol beneath the pencil and poises his fore-finger above the pencil 

6. Big close up. The fore-finger smartly raps the pencil and the 
flea jerks adrift, tumbling into the mouth of the test-tube. 

7. Wilson holds the tube up to his eye . 

Wilson: No ordinary flea, Oriana. I’ll send him to 
Rothschild for his collection. 

Oriana: Might as well send him my souffle, too. 

Wilson raises his eyebrows. He is not so ignorant of cooking as not 
to know the significance of this. 

Wilson: Is that done now? 

Oriana: Yes, quite done. Never mind, how’s the sketch 
going? 

Wilson shows it to her. 

8 . The sketch as held by Wilson and seen by her. It is an unmis¬ 
takable bat, with the pleasant name which appears largely and legibly 
at the top of the sketch: ‘Natterer’s Bat’. 

Oriana: Natterer’s bat . . . Lovely name . . . 

9. Oriana puts her arm round her husband's shoulder and continues. 
Oriana: Heavenly here, isn’t it? All on our own. . . . 

Wilson chips in. 

Wilson: Except for dead bats. s 

Oriana: And very dead grouse. I wish they wouldn’t 
keep sendiag them, on your holiday. 
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At this moment a deafening clatter disturbs the domestic peace. It 
is the then not too familiar sound of an internal combustion engine 
of a horseless carriage, firing intermittently . 
v Oriana: Til go and see. 

She leaves picture. Wilson resumes his study of the Nattererk , bat. 

10. Away from the bungalow, Oriana saunters in leisurely fashion 
down the little hilly path that leads to the high road\ She is still 
wearing the apron . 

11. Oriana is happy. The noise of the car has ceased and the stillness 
of the highlands is there. A smile comes to her lips as she goes and 
she repeats to herself the words: 

Oriana {under her breath almost, as she smiles ): Natterer’s 
bat. Natterer’s bat. 

Then, quite suddenly, round an acute bend in the path, she comes 
face to face with the newcomer, that is, with a doom that she recog¬ 
nises as such at once. 

12. Reverse of the last shot. As seen by Oriana . Scott. He is 
wearing the motor costume of the period, grotesque goggles on his 
forehead. 

13. Oriana's face dons the ??iask that she must wear. Scott comes 
forward into picture. He shows her his hands, black with oil and 
laughs up at her. 

Scott: Did you hear me, Mrs. Wilson? I came here by 
motor car. I’ve left her exhausted alongside the gate. 

Oriana: How far have you come? 

Scott: The last lap was nearly a mile. Bill about? 

14. Oriana in Close up half hesitates before replying. 

Oriana: Yes, do you want him? 

I j. Reverse shot . Scott is at a little distance still . 

Scott: I do—rather. 

16. Close up of Oriana again. 

^Oriana: V^ell, he’s working, you know. * e 
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I 7- 

Scott (he understands her perfectly ): Yes, I know. 

18. , 

Oriana: He’s. . . . 

Scott ( half-smiling ,, completes her sentence for her to cover the 
hesitation ): . . . working. 

Oriana realises the inevitability of things and continues abruptly . 

Oriana: Come along. 

She turns and exits, Scott following . 

19. On the veranda, Wilson is still working at his sketch and 
looks up as he hears the sound of footsteps. Oriana comes into view, 
preceding Scott, and turns as she arrives, saying (with a little bit of 
bitch she cannot resist) 

Oriana: That noise was Captain Scott. 

Wilson gets up and shakes hands with Scott. His coming forward 
to do so, puts the two into foreground at medium close up distance 
with Oriana left in background. She watches the two men look 
each other up and down in the affectionate silence of friendship. 
Wilson: Hullo, Con. 

Scott: Hullo, Bill. 

Wilson: Haven’t seen much of you lately. 

Oriana: You forget — Captain Scott’s been on his 
honeymoon. 

Scott: As a matter of fact, I’ve been rather busy but we 
hope to have a honeymoon someday, somewhere. 

Wilson: Well, Con, what’s up? 

Scott (his voice grows serious ): Shackleton hasn’t done it. 
Bill. He nearly did, but not quite. 

Wilson: Oh! 

Scott: I’m going back. 

A moment. Oriana shivers . 

Oriana: Shall we go in? 

Wilson turns and holds back the door for the others to pass 
through . * 

20. As they come into the bungalow, *Scott passes to the open fire¬ 
place,m>berf wood is burning. He speaks to Oriang. 
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Scott: Mind if I kick it up a bit? 

Wilson: Carry on. They're your boots. 

Scott kicks the logs in a bla^e. He is embarrassed because he has 
corfte to take Wilson away from his wife. Oriana and Wilson sit 
down, but Scott stays by the fire, facing them . On the wall bfLind 
Oriana, and forming a background when she is centre in this and the 
subsequent scenes, hangs a large coloured sketch {imitated from 
Wilson's own style ) of a penguin . 

Wilson: How far did Shackleton get? 

Scott: He got to within ninety miles of the Pole. 
Oriana: Isn’t ninety miles near enough? 

Scott {intensly to Oriana ): No—because it isn’t itl It’s 
not the South Pole! That’s still there, waiting. It’s getting 
to the Pole that means everything. {He turns to Wilson .) And 
I think an Englishman should get there first. Well, Bill— 
what do you say? 

Oriana is watching her husband. His reply means everything to her, 
yet she can have no real doubt what it will be in the end. Camera 
tracks in to a two shot of Wilson and Oriana. 

Wilson: There’s my work here for the Grouse Commis¬ 
sion. . . . 

Scott’s Voice: That’s no obstacle. We shan’t be leaving 
for at least a year. 

Wilson {slowly): I think my exploring days are over—I 
don’t believe I want to get somewhere first just for the sake 
of doing it. Now if it had been a rather different proposition. 
If the idea was to go back and carry on all the jobs we 
started on the Discovery expedition . . . 

21. Close up of Scott as he breaks in excitedly . 

Scott: But that is the idea, Bill, that’s it! We’ll do better! 
We’ll work on the Barrier, on the mountains—right up to 
the Pole itself. Ours’ll be the best equipped expedition ever. 
Dozens of scientists under that most eminent of scientists— 
Doctor Wilson! 

22. Close up of Wilson . c 

kj^JVilson {laughing): Yes—that is different. % «> 
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Scott: Come with me, Bill! 
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24. Two shot , Wilson and Oriana . Wilson turns to Oriana. 

X^lson (^/V/6 a smile): I couldn't let him go without me. 
{The smile fades,) Could I, Oriana? 

Oriana looks off towards Scott, and there is a pause befoi'e she 
answers. She speaks quietly, accepting b$r fate. 

Oriana: No. 


2 J. Shot including all three of them. 

Scott (very sincerely ): Thank you. 

There is an embarrassed silence. 

Scott: Well, I wonder if the motor will start . . . 
Oriana: Yes, I wonder. {Becoming the hostess again) You 
can't possibly go off without something to eat. Mix to 

26. We are with Scott, making his way down the lower part of the 
hill-side path towards where his car is waiting below . The mutual 
affection of the Wilsons has made a genuine impression on him. His 
step gets slower, and his face shows the mingled thoughts of his 
mind. He even stops once, as though to look back over his shoulder, 
but then goes on again, 

% 

27. On the bungalow veranda, Wilson and Oriana are standing 
together. Oriana puts a hand on Wilson's shoulder, and with the 
other she touches the trout-fly that he has in the button-hole of his 
coat, 

Oriana: That's the fly you caught the two-pounder on. 
In the burn at Clachen. Remember? 

Wilson: Yes, it's a long time ago now. The gut's all 
perished. 

He shows her that this is so. 

Oriana {her voice a little uncertainly frigb): So it has. 

From the distance comes the hideous noise of Scott's motor starting. 
She buries her face in his coat. 

Oriana: Oh, darling, darling. 
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Wilson looks up and there is much sadness in his eyes, but Oriana 
keeps her face buried in his coat . Over scene the spluttering of the 
engine. Fade out. 


SEQUENCE FOUR 

1. Fade in . Victoria Street Office . A card, beside a door in a 
passage, with stencilled on it the wording: 

British Antarctic Expedition 

Camera pulls back as Scott comes into picture, passes the card, and, 
with barely perceptible hesitation of unfamiliarity, opens the door 
beside it. 

2. It is an empty-looking office, with an only-just-occupied look . 
A filing cabinet with an open, empty drawer. A small bookshelf 
with some pamphlets and books too few in number to stand up. A 
table, with some papers on it. Another empty desk. Beside the 
first table, his back to us, a young man drawing a graph on a chart 
on the wall, checking from figures in a notebook in his hand. Scott 
enters, takes this in. 

Scott: What have you got there, Teddy? 

The young man (Lieutenant Evans) turns round with a start. 

Teddy Evans: Oh, good morning, sir. • 

He steps back and surveys his handiwork with pride. Scott comes 
forward and the camera co?nes with him. 

Teddy Evans: It’s a sort of cash chart. That’s the target. 
He points . 

3. Insert of the chart on the wall. The X axis is money, the Y axis 
is time. A red horizontal line at a certain level indicates the amount 
needed. A blue line from the left bottom corner indicates what has 
come in. It has not gone far yet, in time or in amount. Nor is it 
regular. A fair start has. turned to rather sticky going. 

Teddy Evans’ Voic^ There’s the dates, sir—that’s the 
contributions coming in. 

*Mkspointingfir[ger appears on the screen at eaefi of thAe phases. 
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4. Medium close up of Scott. 

Scott: Long way to go yet. Anything in the post? 

Teddy Evans turns to the pile of letters on the table. 

Teddy Evans: Not much money, sir, but plenty of peddle. 
SlH^picks up a letter from the several on a desk not far away. 

Scott: ‘Dear and honoured sir. If I could be allowed to 
join your expedition, I would even become a British subject/ 
Both grin. « 

Teddy Evans (he also takes one up): Here’s one from a 
Bluecoat boy. He says, ‘It’s frightfully cold in my dormitory, 
so I’m sure I should be all right.’ 

Scott (smiles): Let him down lightly. Anything else? 

Teddy Evans: No big cheque, I’m afraid. Some details 
about your lecture tour, sir. 

5. Reverse shot . A cleaning-girl (Caroline) enters. She is 
obviously not a regular portress, for she is wearing apron, and still 
holding a brush. She pokes her head round the door. 

Caroline: Excuse me, sir. There’s a young lady here, 
about a dog. 

6. Medium close up of Scott. 

Scott (uncomprehendingly): A dog? 

He and Teddy exchange glances . Then 

Scott: £how her in, please. 

7. Reverse shot. Caroline opens the door wider and there appears 
on the threshold a girl of about fifteen, dressed in the school uniform 
of the period. She carries an exercise book. 

Caroline: Name, please, Miss. 

Schoolgirl (with the greatest composure): Helen Field. 

8 . 

Scott: Chair, Teddy. 

Teddy Evans offers a chair, having dusted it. Helen sits down, 
facing the two men. Scott sits. Teddy leans against the mantelpiece. 

Helen: I’ve brought the money for a sledge-dog. You 
said «we nrfght. Anyone might, I mean. In vour appea^... 
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Scott: How very kind of you, Miss Field. My name is 
Scott. 

Helen: Yes, I know that. 

Scott: And this is Lieutenant Evans, my second-in- 
command. ^ 

Helen: I didn’t know that. (To Teddy Evans.) How are 
you? I hope you’re well. 

Scott (turns to Teddy)k How are you, Teddy? 

Teddy (at once): Oh, very well, thank you. Indeed. 

These formalities over, Helen now takes from between the leaves of 
her exercise book an envelope . 

Helen: Look, here’s the envelope with the money from 
the school and . . . 

Scott: You know, Miss Field, when business firms send 
us cheques, we’re pleased enough, but somehow this means 
more. Please thank them tremendously. Tell me, how many 
are there? 

Helen: Three hundred—nearly. 

Scott: Please thank them all. (Very seriously ): By the 
way, we intend to call the dogs by the names of the 
schools that give them. Rugbyl Fettes! (As he says each 
of these school names, he utters them sharply, simultaneously, 
clicking his fingers as though calling the dogs thus named) that 
sort of thing, you know. What is the name of your 
school? # 

9. Close up of Helen as she delivers a facer . 

Helen: The South Hampstead High School for Girls. 

10. Medium close up of the two men taking this in. 

Scott: I think we’d better just call him ‘Hampstead’. 

11. Mix to insert. In the foyer of a hotel, a placard announces a 
lecture by Scott. Mix to 

12. Int. Northern Hotel. 'Palm Court. We are looking along a 
row of bellies belonging to a prosperous audience got together in the 
Pnlm Cnurt of a north country hotel to hear Captain S%ott lecture 
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on the Antarctic and deliver his appeal in person . Watch-chains 
are suspended across bellies, hands are folded across bellies, and at 
least one heavy-lidded individual has his eyes closed . As we track 
along several of these anatomies> Scott's voice is heard in peroration . 

Scott’s Voice (off): During the past few days, I have had 
the pleasure—er—I should, of course, say the great pleasure 
of addressing meetings like this all over the country, and, 
knowing as I do, the rivalry that exists amongst our towns— 
er—cities, I hope that as a result of this—er —(he gives a 
slight rather self-conscious laugh here) rivalry, I may be able 
to report to my committee in London that your city has 
gone one, if not a lot better than your fellow cities. Er— 
thank you. 

13. The last part of this speech has been delivered as we watch Scott, 
standing on the platform and looking not particularly happy, or even 
as hopejul as he delivers . On concluding he sits down and there comes 
a ripple of mild applause, which is cut short by the Chair?nan, 
stocky, elderly, business-like, rising and banging his hand on a bell 
ivhich sits on the table beside a water carafe and a glass . 

Chairman: I’m sure we’re all very grateful to Captain 
Scott for this illuminating account of the Antarctic. If any¬ 
body would like to ask any questions I feel confident that 
Captain Scott would . . . (He looks inquiringly at Scott who 
nods assent) ... be pleased to answer them. 

A voice from the audience comes: 

Voice: Yes! 

14. Medium close up of an intelligent-looking elderly man who has 
risen to his feet . 

Elderly Man: I’m not averse to subscribing to some¬ 
thing that may be in the national interest. But it does occur 
to me to ask why this country has to send another expedi¬ 
tion . . . What about the Norwegians? What about 
Nansen? 

1 j. Medium close up of Scott . 

Scott: Nansen has given up Polar exploration. He’s 
getting on,<#you know. 
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Another Man’s Voice: What about that other fellow? 
Scott: Amundsen? He’s making for the North Pole, not 
the South. 

^Hilarious Voice (off): What’s the difference? 

To this there can hardly be further reply, and Scott sits donp. 

16. Medium long shot of a plump and not altogether attractive 
customer, who rises to hts feet . 

Plump Man: What’s the prospects of trade between this 
city and the South Pole? Is there any coal down there? 
Anything I can buy or sell? 

There is a bit of laughter at this, and the questioner, obviously the 
sort who enjoys posing as a wag, sits down after a satisfied glance 
round, as we Mix to 

17. Hotel porch . The rain is pouring down, and it is dark save for 
the gleam of a street light . Scott and his sponsor, the local worthy 
who took the chairfor him . It is clear Scott does not relish the damp 
walk to the station which awaits him . The chairman is more 
confident and jovial, possibly because he has an umbrella . Possibly 
also because he has a conveyance . Leaning forward , the sponsor 
increases the number of drips falling upon Scott . 

Chairman: Well, lad, I’m sorry we didn’t raise more here, 
but I suppose every penny counts. Better luck somewhere 
else. Sure I can’t give you a lift to the station?' It’s not far 
out of my way. 

Scott (murmurs): No, please don’t bother. 

Chairman: All right, then. Well, I’ll just say good night. 
He gets into his carriage, which moves off. Scott looks up and down 
the uninviting road . But the rain does not diminish . He exits . 

18. Hardly has he gone a few paces when he is interrupted by a 
figure who, appearing from nowhere, encounters him under the 
lamp post . 

V 

19. Medium close up of thi newcomer . 

Ji gure: Captain Scott? Glad I’ve caught you*, I’ve come 
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from India. Want to join your show—if you’ll have me. 
Pretty good with horses, and . . . 

The figure is wearing an old mackintosh and a hard riding-bowler, 
complete with guard ring at the back. He is lit only by the street 
IcHtip above. Scott, assailed in this way, yet senses a quality in the 
mait The rain continues to pour down on both of them. 

Scott: Here, wait a minute. Do you mean to say you’ve 
come six thousand miles to join my # expedition? 

Figure: Yes, sir. Landed this morning. 

Scott: Who are you? 

Figure: My name’s Oates. I’m with the Inniskillings. 

The rain is now coming down even more dismally . 

Scott: Come under here. No sense in getting soaked. 
They exit. 

20. Scott comes back on to the porch, followed by the newcomer. 
There is a better light here. He turns round. 

Scott: That’s better. Cavalryman, eh? 

The rain is still fallingjust beyond them. 

Oates: Yes, sir. Dragoons. 

Scott: Know anything about the Antarctic? 

Oates: Only what I’ve read. But when I saw you were 
taking ponies, I thought p’raps ... I’d come in handy. . . . 
Through the glass of the door behind them a face is perceptible — 
that of an inquisitive porter. Both men catch sight of the face, whose 
owner withdraws. The conversation continues. 

Scott: Fit? 

Oates: As a fiddle. 

Scott: Age? 

Oates: Twenty-nine. 

Scott: Married? 

Oates: No. 

Scott: It’ll be tough . . . 

Oates: I know. 

Scott: ... as Hades. 

Oates: ... but not so warm, eh?* 

Scott: But I think we can mahage it. 

O^tes 
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Scott: That’s what I said. 

Oates: You mean, you’ll take me? 

Scott: Glad to. You’re on the strength. 

Oaks stares for a moment and then speaks enthusiastically . He is 
struggling against an impulse for a loquacity for which he lacks *he 
talent. 

Oates: I— sayl 

Scott (in tone and manner of settled comradeship): Here’s a 
tram. Come on. 

He turns for Oates to follow. 

21. Looking hack at Oates past Scott coming forward. The tram 
light through its windows is reflected upon them as it slows down and 
stops. 

Oates (exclaiming to stop Scott): I say! Just a moment. 

Scott, arrested, turns back. Oates is fumbling in his pocket. He 
takes out a pocket-book and extracts a piece of paper. 

Oates (tendering it): This any good? 

Scott {takes it, looks up at Oates): But—but it’s for a 
thousand pounds! 

Oates: Yes. Any good? Fade out. 

Fade in . Close shot , Norwegian flag, with the word Norway 
superimposed. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Instead of waiting for the money 
to come in, I’m taking the opportunity of trying out my 
motor-sledges. 

22. Ext. In Norway. Medium close up of Scott's face, though this 
time under a felt hat. The spick-and- span-ness of a Naval captain, 
the grotesque armour—still a sort of uniform—of the early motorist, 
has yielded out here to the practical necessity for warmth and comfort 
in his clothes . He is shouting inaudibly through a loud engine roar 
much more powerful than in Scotland to a capped and heavily 
moustached man on a tractor near him . The latter will later be 
recognised in the Antarctic as Day. The tractor begins to move . 

23. Day is driving a motor-tiedge tractor, which is hauling a sledge 
loaded with children over snow in Norway. Scott is walking near 
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him. They are being watched by a spectator (Nansen). The Nor- 
wegian flag is conspicuous . 

24. Two spectators. Kathleen, likewise well wrapped up* is 
be^de the elderly man with a strong face and shaggy grey eyebrows 
whohNve saw in previous shot . She contrives to speak above the din . 

Kathleen: You see the idea, Dr. Nansen? The wheels 
make their own road as it goes along. 

25. The driven tractor . Scott pulls it round, and after it has 
swung round, it approaches the pair and pulls up. Scott makes a 
shutting-off gesture to Day . 

26. The motor sound stops . 

Kathleen: What do you think of it? 

Scott, who has vaulted from the tractor , comes into picture 
Scott: Yes, what do you think? 

Nansen hesitates . Kathleen is watching him closely . 

Kathleen: I don’t think, somehow, that Dr. Nansen 
likes motors, dear. 

Nansen (his face relaxes a moment at her perspicacity .): That 
is so. I like dogs. 

Kathleen looks up at Scott , waiting for him to speak. Scott takes 
her hand and answers . 

Scott: I can’t help feeling we should use every modern 
invention tjiat comes along. Somebody has to try these 
things out. As a matter of fact, I thought of taking a wireless 
telegraph apparatus, but it’s too heavy. 

Nansen: You are right, Captain. But ... I like dogs. 
Scott: That’s what Amundsen says too. I’ve been 
hearing about his plans for going to the North Pole. 

Nansen: Amundsen’s a pupil of mine, you might say. 
So of course he believes in dogs. 

Scott: Perhaps I’m prejudiced but I’d hate to repeat the 
experience I had with them on the Discovery expedition. 
You see, we look on dogs rather differently—more as, well, 
more as friends. 

Nansen pauses a moment, and then \futton-holes Scott, speaking 
with great earnestness and sincerity . 
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Nansen: Captain, ‘A friend in need is a friend indeed.’ 
Listen, this Antarctic of yours is a cold and cruel place. 
Even worse than the north. A dog is an animal. When a dog 
is finished, he is still some good, to other dogs, and evenfto 
man, if need be. That motor of yours—when it is finisned it 
is joost a heap of metal in the snow—you cannot eat it. 

Scott laughs shortly . He 0 ls facing Nansen with Kathleen in the 
background . 

Scott: That’s true, and I’m not forgetting the lessons of 
the past. But I want to take the new things as well. I shall 
take ponies, dogs and motors. . . . 

Nansen (he is stubborn ): Well, I should like dogs, dogs and 
dogs. . . . Fade out 

SEQUENCE FIVE 

1. Fade in. Victoria Street Office, A smart metal panel has 
replaced the card beside the office door . It bears the same words: 

British Antarctic Expedition 
A rag } wielded by a girl's hand', comes into picture, polishing it 
vigorously . 

2. The office is no longer empty-looking. There are two desks and a 

table. On each a profusion of objects . The walls are covered with 
maps and nautical charts, From an inner office comes the sound of a 
typewriter . There are opened packing cases y and quite a number of 
people, whom we shall later know better y in the room; they smile at 
Scott or say * Good-day, sir j as he enters and passes them, camera 
comingwith him . Taff Evans is by a corner piled with bags y finneskoe y 
polar clothes of various descriptions, At the moment, he is opening, 
straining and testing the suppleness of a sleeping-bag. On a table 
beside him there are piles of snow-goggles . At this stage, however, 
he is not particularly conspicuous or noticed . Similarly as part of 
the scenery, at a table laden with various tins and dishes, Cherry - 
Garrard and Wilson are gingerly tasting a substance; the former 
makes a wry face . As Stott comes up to them, Wilson and he 
excfypnge greetings. ** 
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Scott: It’s good to see you, Bill. 

Wilson: How’s Kathleen? 

Scott: Splendid. 

Wilson: And the baby—? 

Scott: Peter? Wonderful, bald as a coot. 

Voice off ( Taff Evans): Good morning, sir. 

Scott looks up (off). 

3. Close up of Taff’s enormous face part-veiled by snow-goggles . 

4. Scott's face relaxes. 

Scott: I’d know that mug anywhere. Come out of it, 
Taff Evans. 

5 . Close up , Taff Evans removes his goggles and a grin spreads 
over his face. 

6. Taff Evans now in general scene. And behind Taff is a table 
with a pile of goggles, etc., and others wearing or just having worn 
goggles. 

Scott: I was very surprised you didn’t apply to come 
with me again, Evans. 

Taff Evans (still grinning): I didn’t have to, sir. I knew 
you’d send for me sooner or later. 

Scott laughs. Wilson, at his elbow, speaks. 

WiLSON:*My release is through at last. 

Scott, with a last smile of intimacy at Taff Evans, turns to Wilson's 
remark . Scott shows less brightness at this than one might expect, 
he leads Wilson into the inner office, saying — 

Scott: Well, there’s no hurry, Bill. 

7. Scott hangs up his hat. 

Inside this inner office is Teddy Evans, typing away and making a 
job of it. Beside him on the wall is the famous chart. Its line is 
prolonged considerably in a horizontal direction (in time) but has not 
risen very high (in amount). During this scene opening, Scott 
continues talking to Wilson . 

Scott: At the rate the money’s fcoming in, you could go 
on carving jap grouse till Christmas. 

15 
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Wilson (pointing to chart): Rather depressing—time’s 
getting on. 

Teddy: And none of us are getting any younger! 

Scott {sitting at his desk and reading his engagement pad): 
11.30 Bowers! Thought I told you not to make any rntfre 
appointments, Teddy. 

Teddy: He turned up from the Persian Gulf this morning. 
Couldn’t say you wouldn’t see him, sir. 

Scott has picked up and is looking at a note by the pad . 

Scott: Indian Marine Lieutenant. Doesn’t say how old 
he is. 

Voice {chipping in y from off scene): Twenty-six, sir. To-day, 
as a matter of fact. 

8 . Reverse angle. Around the door is poked the face of the owner 
of the voice. It is a face, engaging, indomitable. 

Bowers: May I come in, sir? 

9. Centred on Scott, who is amused. 

Scott: You are in, aren’t you? 

10. Reverse shot on to door. 

Bowers: There’s more to come, sir, with permission. 

The ‘more to come ’ materialises round the door. Bowers is exceed¬ 
ingly stocky , exceedingly muscular , almost comical in, appearance. 
His muscles appear liable at any moment to split his suit of 
\puttoo’—rough furry Kashmir tweed—which hugs him closely. 
Bowers advances into the room, and the camera draws back, and 
turns to let him come nearer the others . 

Bowers: The door was open, sir. 

Wilson: True. 

Bowers {advancing further and looking from Wilson back to 
Scott): And I heard my name . . . and I think I did mention 
my age, sir. 

Bowers comes round to the back of Scott’s table, Scott’s eyes follow¬ 
ing the movement as far as they are able. Behind Scott and looking 
over Scott’s shoulder, Bowels points among his documents . 
IJowers: There, sir. Twenty-six. * 
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Bowers* arm is slightly across Scotty and the latter senses the for¬ 
midable biceps and forearm. 

Scott: Is that real, or something you’ve stuffed inside your 
coat? 

kc^ERS: Quite real, sir. 

Bowers presents his arm to Scott who feels the flexed muscle 
appraisingly. 

Scott: Bill, look, how’s this? • 

Wilson comes to Scott* s table and feels the muscle. 

Wilson: Well, I’d rather he hit Teddy than me. May he 
hit Teddy? 

Scott: I don’t see why not. 

11. Close up of Teddy Evans. 

Teddy Evans ( hastily ): Excuse me, sir. I’m a good deal 
senior to Bowers. 

12. Medium close up of Wilson. 

Wilson: Pity. 

13. Shooting towards Bowers. Scott is at side of screen. 

Scott: Sit down. Why do you want to join this show. 
Bowers? 

Bowers for the moment makes no reply. He takes a seat, his move¬ 
ments deliberate. He is choosing his words carefully for he knows 
the answer will be important. 

Scott {continuing)'. I suppose you want to be among the 
first to reach the Pole, that it? Out for a bit of white ribbon, 
eh? 

Bowers has made up his mind, and the camera has come closer to 
him. He speaks very quietly. 

Bowers: No, sir. I know it sounds stupid to say I want 
adventure, but I don’t know quite how else to put it. 

Scott: What do you mean by adventure? 

Bowers {slowly): Well, sir, to get £ome extra knowledge 
of the stars . . . and land . . . anjji weather . . . and . . . 
Scott ( breaking in): And . . .? 

Bowers {flery slowjy this time): Other men’s jobs. 
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14. Almost reverse shot of Scott exchanging glances with Wilson, 
Bowers in foreground . 

Scott: Well, Bowers. To date we’ve had 6,042 applica¬ 
tions, and I’ve made up my mind we can’t take anybody 
else. ,- * 

The ’phone bell rings. Scott takes it, 

Scott: Hullo? Oh, good morning, Sir Clements—What? 
The grant is through! (looks joyfully at Wilson) How much? 
I see—right. (He writes down on pad) Thank you so much for 
letting us know at once. (Puts down receiver) It’s through! 
Wilson: How much? 

Scott: Twenty thousand. 

Wilson: A lot short of what we wanted, isn’t it? 

Scott: Yes, but it makes it just possible. We shall have 
to cut down a bit, that’s ail. 

Wilson: How about my side of things? 

Scott: Don’t worry, Bill. I won’t cut a penny on your 
side. I promised you the greatest scientific expedition that 
ever left England and it will be. 

Wilson: How on earth will we do it? 

Scott picks up a photo, and Wilson comes behind him to inspect it 
over his shoulder, Scott turns his head to speak to Wilson over his 
shoulder . 

Scott: One ship instead of two. 

Wilson: Bit of a risk, isn’t it? 

Scott: It won’t be so comfortable, but we can go, Bill! 
We’re goingl (Now he turns back again and suddenly sees 
Bowers) What do you want? Oh, I was just going to kick 
you out, wasn’t I? 

15. Showing all three men. Bowers facing camera. 

Bowers: Yes, sir, 

Scott: Well—I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll take you. 
How’s that? 

Bowers jumps up and comes towards the desk. 

Bowers (hardly able to find words): Thank you, sir. 

His face is working with gratitude. After a moment, and looking 
from^cott to Wilson, he turns to go, t % 
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16. Bowers has reached the door when Scott*s voice recalls him. 
Scott’s Voice: And, Bowers. . . . 

Bowers {turning)'. Yes, sir. 


! 7 - 


Scott: Many happy returns. 


18. • 

Bowers: Thank you very much, sir. 
He dashes out. 


19. Scott smiles at Wilson and Teddy. Teddy has stopped typing 
and is about to enter the sum on his chart . But Scott comes over to 
him and takes the coloured chalk from his hand. 

20. Insert of the chart. Scott*s hand holding the chalk comes in and 
completes the line with a diagonally upward sweep above the target 
line. Fade out. 


SEQUENCE SIX 

Fade in. Close shot , sea. Over it, Scott*s voice. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: The first leg of our journey. Half¬ 
way round*the world. 

1. The envelope of a telegram addressed to ‘Captain Scotty S.Y. 
Terra Nova , Lyttelton, New Zealand 9 The sound of music—a 
brass band—screeching of winches , shouts , cheers. 

2. The telegram is being held in the hand of a small uniformed lad, 
a telegraph messenger, who is making his way through a considerable 
crowd towards the 4 Terra Nova 9 . 

The camera, lifting above his head and the heads of the crowd, 
discloses the masts and furled sails of the latter as it lies by the 
wharfside. , 

3. The shitfs deck, crowded with material, thronged with des¬ 
perately buy/ figures. The motor crates are tying lashed and 
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relashed'. Stores taken aboard. There are ponies , afogj* and stacks 
of coal sacks. Seamen. bespectacled, young figure — Cherry - 

Garrard, big Taff Evans, Ponting with his ubiquitous camera and 
beaty moustaches . Teddy E^wj* 0/7 the bridge. 

r 

4. edge of the crowd from the crowd. // parts under pressure 
of the telegraph boy to disclose the gangway, towards which he is 
making his way. ^4 heavy hand thrusts him back. He pushes his 
telegramforward, shouts above the hubbub, and is passed onward . 

5. The first to whom the boy comes into picture on deck is Cherry- 
Garrard\ The latter cannot hear him because of the row, and looks 
at the address. At this moment the boy is shoo-ed away to make 
room for a Ponting photograph , and Cherry-Garrard points 
vaguely forward. 

Bewildered, the young messenger, followed by camera movement that 
pans to keep him in view, approaches a man who is quietening a 
restive horse. It is Oates. 

Oates: Whoa, Christopher! Whoa! 

Oates hands the horse sugar—takes the telegram—shakes his head 
and points onwards. 

6. Some busy seamen take no notice whatever of the boy as he 
comet into shot and stands hesitantly. The boy speaks to an 
unobtrusive little man who is nearer him and handling dogs 
(Dimitri). 

Dimitri (sharply): Shto? Shto? 

The boy tries to show him the telegram, but Dimitri waves him 
away, laughs and indicates his eyes and mouth. He is saying ( Nye 
ponimayu. nye shitayu / but in the hubbub we do not hear him 
properly. There is a piercing through-two-fingers whistle and the 
boy looks off. 

7. Having attracted the notice of the boy — and of everybody else — 
Taff Evans beckons the lad to him. The lad approaches and holds 
out the telegram. 

Taff Evan^: That’s right, sonny, you com# to Uncle. 
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(Hepoints to Dimitri .) He’s a Russian. He don’t understand. 
He looks at the telegram and mouths the name on it. 

Taff: Ah, this is for the owner. 

He takes the boy by the shoulders , turns him round and points . # 
Yaff: Up there. 

8. First the bridge, from the boy's eyeline: Teddy shouting indis¬ 
tinguishable orders. Pan down to below and near it. First Wilson 
and Oriana, then, as we draw camera further back, we see Scott and 
Kathleen. Both the ladies have parasols . Over this we hear — 

Taff (off): No, not on the bridge. On the poop deck. 
The messenger arrives in picture and hands Scott the telegram. 

9. Scott takes the telegram, thanks the messenger, giving him a 
coin and, hardly glancing at the telegram, puts it away in his pocket . 

Kathleen: Any message for Peter? 

Scott: Yes, tell him I’ll bring him a penguin. 

At this moment a siren sounds. They leave the shot. 

10. Shooting downward from the bridge: the hubbub of the ship and 
cheers on shore increase. The decks are clearing. All those who 
have no business here are going ashore . Wilson and Oriana, Scott 
and Kathleen, push their way through. They stop near the gang¬ 
plank. The gangplank is loosed. The siren sounds again . 

• 

11. Hear the gangplank. Oriana and Wilson. 

Oriana: God keep you and bless you, dearest... until_ 

He kisses her. 

12. Likewise near the gangplank Scott and Kathleen. He is 
holding both her hands. 

Kathleen: Think of me as you make those foot-marks. 
Scorr: Every step of the way. 

The siren a last time. They kiss and there are tears on her face as 
she can say no more. She holds him close and runs off to join Oriana . 
She, too, runs towards the gangplank. 

13. Close sWbt. Ship's telegraph . It is moved % to ‘ Stand-by \ 
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14. The bustle of untying and casting off, as seen from the shore. 
Kathleen comes running down the gangway. The ship's bell. Wav¬ 
ing, shouting and cheers. Tajf Evans gives a sudden shout. 

Yaff Evans: Hold on! 

The final gangway isjust about to be removed, but it is left in, ptace. 

IJ. Up its length, the admired of all, marches a sleek black cat. 

% 

16. Shouts are redoubled and the ship casts off, cheered as it goes. 

17. The two wives on the quay, waving, from the moving ship. 

18. The crowd on shore, waving, from the moving ship. 

19. The ship further away. Mix to 
zo. Andfurther away. Mix to 

21 . And further away. 

22. The two wives whose husbands are receding. They finish their 
last wave. 

23. Long shot of the now emptying dockside . The two wives, they 
have ceased to wave. Paper debris flutters and turns over on the 
dockside. The strains of the nostalgic band-tune. 

24. The ship in the distance. Mix to 

25 • lnt. Wardroom 'Terra Nova'. Start on a pile of letters, parcels 
and telegrams disgorged on the wardroom table from a postal sack. 
Pull back camera and we see several sorting out letters for them¬ 
selves, several others already reading theirs. 

Scott, Bowers, Oates, Wilson, Cherry-Garrard and Atkinson 
are in the wardroom, opening letters and telegrams, there is an air of 
joviality . 

Oates: I say this is a bit thick, thousands of miles from the 
nearest bookie! 
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Bowers (looking up from bis own letter ): What’s up? 

Oates: A red-hot tip for the National! 

Wilson (very seriously ): Is that a race? 

Oates (<deceivedfor a second ): A race! Why . . . 

There is laughter off \ 

Bowers: Hook, line and sinker. Hard luck, Titus. 

Wilson opens a wire . 

Wilson (reading out): The Gjouse Commission are 
thinking of us. 

Scott: Splendid. 

Wilson: They don’t say what, of course. 

Bowers {to Scott): Here’s a good one, sir! ‘Love to Hamp¬ 
stead, and kind regards to the rest of you—Helen Field.’ 
There is general amusement at this . They start raking the 
envelopes and telegrams together . 

Scott {a thought strikes him): Wait a minute. I’ve got an¬ 
other one somewhere... . 

He dives into his pocket . 

26. Scott gets out a crumpled telegram y there is a look of anticipated 
amusement on the faces of the men near him . Scott's jaw hardens a 
little, then he reads it out . 

Scott: ‘Am going South. Amundsen’. . . . 


27. There Js an immediate reaction . 

Cherry-Garrard: What! 1 . . . 

Bowers {incredulously): South?) 0 °& e er 

Oates: But I thought it was understood. . . . 

Atkinson: Everyone thought it was understood. . . . 
Wilson: I can’t believe it. 

Scott: Perfectly true. Read it yourself. 

Wilson takes the telegram . 

Wilson: From Madeira. That means he’s started. 
j Everyone starts to talk at once . 

Atkinson: Why didn’t he tell anyone? 

Oates: Not very sporting, I must say. Downright m - 
sporting. When a man says . . 

Scott cuts through the clamour . 
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Scott: He’s changed his mind. Anyone is allowed to 
change his mind. He was going north, and now he’s going 
south. That’s all. 

Without another word he swings away from the group, and makes 
towards his cabin . There is a second’s silence while they all look °dt 
each other . Then Wilson follows him into his cabin. r 

28. Int. Scott’s cabin. Scott is standing with his back to the cabin 
door. Wilson coming in, stands looking at him. Then he closes the 
door. 

Wilson: It means a lot to you, doesn’t it . . . getting 
there first. . . . 

Scott ( turning round): Of course it does. You know damn 
well it does. The Antarctic is a big enough thing to be up 
against without this fellow butting in as well . . . Why has 
he suddenly changed his mind? . . . he’s trying to make a 
race of it . . . and we’re not rigged for racing. . . . 

29. Reverse shot ( Wilson). 

Wilson ( falling in, apparently, with a sly twinkle ): Quite, 
Con, quite—what on earth would you do with all us 
scientists? . . . we’d be falling over each other. . . . 

30. Reverse shot again {Scott). 

Scott (looks up sharply, meets Wilson’s eye, grins suddenly and 
ruefully ): You’re right, Bill, you’re right. This is a scientific 
expedition. I’m not going to be stampeded, and I’m not 
going to take any risks ... in fact I’m not going to race. 
(He stands a moment contemplating a South Tolar chart on the 
cabin wall.) Hmmm . . . Wonder what route the blighter’s 
taking. . . . Fade out 


SEQUENCE SEVEN 

I-12. The approach to the Antarctic. An albatross swoops 
down, nearly to the sea itself, then soars away up again. 

In close up on the bridge, Scbtt follows its flight, which seems to 
match his thoughts. 
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Scott’s Inner Voice: Wonderful to be free at last from 
problems so difficult for me to handle. Whatever lies ahead. 
I’m now on my own ground. 

A long shot of the 'Terra Nova \ Fade out. * 

Fade in. A solitary iceberg in the middle distance. 

Travelling past a nearer iceberg — 

And past another, worn by weather to*a shape reminiscent of a 
Henry Moore sculpture. 

And very close past another, long and low. 

Ahead lies the pack-ice, covering the sea as far as the eye can reach> 
and dotted with captive bergs and floes. 

On a single floe, at the edge of the pack, a seal disports itself. 

The bows of the ‘Terra Nova y approaching the obstacle. At first, 
they go easily through loose fragments of pack. 

Shooting straight down the line of the bow, we see that the pack-ice 
is getting thicker — 

And as we come closer, thicker still, until — 

The bow strikes a solid edge of pack-ice and stops. 

The telegraph rings stop and then astern. 

In long shot, with pack-ice stretching interminably in all directions, 
the ( Terra Nova' goes astern. 

Once more idee telegraph rings stop, followed this time by ahead. 
In long shot, the * Terra Nova* moves forward again. 

Her bow strikes the resisting pack-ice. 

The pack-ice starts to break up under the impact. 

The blow is successful—ahead of the bow a long split in the ice is 

opening up a passage for the ship. Dissolve 

In clear water, penguins are leaping like a shoal of porpoises. 

And near an enormous berg, a whale is blowing. The f Terra Nova f 
is through the pack. 

13. The rail of the 'Terra Nova'. Mothers of the expedition line 
the rail. Among them, Oates. Lashly joins him and speaks to him. 
Lashly: There ^ou are, sir... The Great Ic$ Barrier^ 
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14. The Barrier itself, a great wall of ice . 

Lashly’s Voice (continues ): Four hundred miles long, by a 
hundred feet high. . . . 

We 'continue to coast along it. 

15. A very long shot of the ‘Terra Nova' entering the Bay, and 
looking tiny against the rugged coastline. 

16. On the bridge Scott, Teddy Evans and Pennell. Scott has been 
examining the shore through his binoculars. He turns away. 
Mix to 

17. Insert of a chart of the Ross Sea. Scott's hand writes in the 
name ‘Cape Evans' and withdraws. 

18. Inf. Scott's cabin. Scott is reflecting on his plans, we hear his 
inner voice. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: January the fourth. This is obvi¬ 
ously the best place. A sloping shore and a good stretch of 
bay-ice. Mix to 

19-45. The landing. A long stretch of bay-ice linking ship to 
shore. Mix to 

Ashore , men are stacking on a sledge boxes marked British 
Antarctic Expedition. * 

Scott is supervising the lowering of a motor-sledge over the ship's 
side on to the ice. 

A sailor leads a pony out of the box in which it has been landed on 
the ice. 

The huskies, already ashore, are feeling their feet again to good 
purpose. They snap and bite at each other in a tangle around Tajf 
Evans, who vigorously tries to separate them. 

A pony-sledge is returning empty to the ship to pick up more stores . 
It passes a loaded dog-sledge coming away from the ship, which in 
turn passes a motor-sledge on which men are working. 

Another motor-sledge is completing its journey across the ice from 
the ship. It lumbers off the sea-ice on to the rocje. % 
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Bowers stands with his back to us plans in hand and wearing his 
old green hat. Beyond him is an animated scene, ofpony-sledges, and 
dog-sledges and man-hauling parties bringing stores or returning for 
mpre. Various members of the crew are sorting and arranging 
them. fln the distance the newly erected hut which will be the expedi¬ 
tion's home. Men are putting the last touches to the roof. Over this 
and the previous shot we hear Scott's inner voice. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: With ponies, motors, dogs and 
man-parties we’ve done an excellent job of transporting. 
Bowers proves a perfect treasure. There’s not a single 
article he does not know or cannot find at once. 

So we are landed and the hut is up, eight days after our 
arrival—a very good record. 

46. Sea-ice and ship. The side of the ship is visible—the sea-ice 
coming right up to it. Not far from it is a knot of men including 
among others, Scott, Wilson, Bowers and Pennell, the officer who will 
sail the ‘Terra Nova ’ back to New Zealand. Towards them are 
approaching a group of seamen, the foremost bearing the black cat. 

47. Spokesman (McKenzie) of the approaching party, who bears 
the cat and caresses it tneanwhile, speaks. 

McKenzie: Beg pardon, sir. . . . 

Scott: What is it, McKenzie? 

McKenzie: We were wondering if you’d take old puss 
with you to the Pole, sir. He’d sort of show up well against 
the snow. 

There is a murmur of approval from the group. Scott takes the cat 
and nurses it, stealing a fleeting glance at straight-faced Wilson 
before replying. 

Scott: He shows up well anywhere. And it’s very good 
of you all to suggest it, but (as he hands him back) I mustn’t 
take the luck from the ship. 

The cat settles the matter by leaping from his grasp and, with 
another prodigious leap, vanishing from view. Scott laughs . 

Scott: Great minds think alike^ 

The ship's siren sounds, and the men saluting and turning away 
start to go fiut of styot. 
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48. Medium shot of Scott saying good-bye to Pennell. 

Scott: Well, good-bye, Pennell, and the best of luck to 
you all. See you in about a year’s time. 

Scott shakes hands with him, and Pennell makes for the ship . The 
ship’s siren sounds again. Mix to f 

49. Those left ashore as seen from the parting ship. 

Scott’s Voice: The'ship will drop Campbell’s party 
further up the coast on her way back to New Zealand. 
What news shall we have for her when she returns next 
summer, I wonder? 

The ship parting from the sea-ice and those ashore. The distant 
siren . Fade out 


SEQUENCE EIGHT 

1. Fade in. Ross Island. On the edge of a cliff, a scientist is busy 
sketching. 

2. Another scientist is chipping away at some rock with a geo¬ 
logist's hammer. Over these two shots Scott's inner voice speaks . 

Scott’s Inner Voice: There is much for us all to do while 
the daylight lasts. When the sun does go, we shan’t see him 
for half a year. 

3. Bowers in his old green hat climbing to take recordings from 
the wind-vanes on the summit of Observation Hill. Mix to 

4. Tong shot dog-sledge driving up to penguin rookery. Bowers 
is the only person on it. 

5. Medium shot of sledge stopping. Bowers dismounts. Camera 
pans with him to a tide gauge. His back towards us. 

6. Penguins start tojum pout of water. Several shots. 

7. Medium shot, Bowers, his back to the penguins, lifts the cover 
from the recording mechanism of the gauge. { 
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8. Penguins are waddling inquisitively towards him. Some flop 
on their bellies and coast downhill for greater speed. Several 
shots—‘and thick and fast they came at last. And more and more 

and more’ • 

% 

9. Blwers is entering data from the gauge in his notebook, his back 
still towards us. 

10. Close shots of penguins watching with great curiosity. 

11. Bowers, having finished his notes, replaces the cover on the 
gauge, and looks round. 

12. Close shot reactions from penguins. 

They start to go away . 

13. Close up of Bowers. He reacts in astonishment with an expres¬ 
sion not unlike that of the penguins themselves. He speaks: 

Bowers: Hullo! Hi, don’t go away. Come back! There’s 
nothing to worry about. 

14. But the penguins continue to turn tail till the whole landscape 
is covered with departing penguins. Fade out . 

15. Fade if\. The outside of the hut, now banked up and piled with 
bayard-driven snow. 

16. Int. Hut. Medium close up of Scott speaking, by a blackboard. 
Scott and the blackboard are lit by light coming through a window 
from which the snow has been cleared. Behind him and around are 
in shadow. 

Scott: Well, the winter’s almost on us now. That 
means. . . 

As he continues , we see — 

17. Intently listening and earnest fdces. These faces are not 

brightly lit. The listeners are mostif seated on bunks or on the 
floor . '* 
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Scott’s Voice ( continuing)'. . . . sitting tight for the next 
six months. It’s a good moment to run over what’s ahead 
of us when the sun comes back. 

As he speaks camera pans over the listening faces. * 

18. Medium close up of Scott continuing. f 

Scott: This chart makes things pretty easy to understand, 

I think. 

As he says this he turns sideways, picking up a pointer. As he 
turns, camera moves over to disclose that a big chart has been fixed 
up on a blackboard-like structure to one side of him. As camera 
moves while Scott is still in picture, he turns his head back (camera 
stopping on him as he does so) for the next line. 

Scott: Can you see all right at the back there? 

Voices (off): Yes, thank you, sir. 

Turning his head back to the chart again. Camera moves on, and 
his pointer reaches out to point. As he says: 

Scott: We’re here just above the sea-ice. 

He points. 

19. Insert of Scott's pointer indicating the sea-ice level. The plan 
on this chart is an elevation one, the land is seen horizontally. As 
Scott's voice names each level onwards towards the Pole, the pointer 
comes into play to make the necessary identification. 

Scott’s Voice: The first stage is the Great Ice Barrier— 
about four hundred miles to cross. (Pointer showj it.) Then 
come mountains—nine thousand feet high . . . (Pointer 
marks the height of them) ... we get up them by the Beardmore 
Glacier—there’s over a hundred miles of that. (Pointer marks 
position and the slope of their elevation .) Lastly, the Plateau . . . 
(Pointer marks the top.) ... another three hundred miles along 
that to the Pole. (Pointer marks off the distance.) 

20. Medium close up of Scott: he turns to face his audience, once 
more continues. 

Scott: Now, about ways and means. The secret of travel 
in the Antarctic is food! Hot food will take a man further 
than cold food, and remerrfoer there’s no such thing as living 
off the country in these parts. Every ounce has tb be carried 
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and depoted all along the route to supply us on the way 
home. (He turns offscreen again.) Now let’s have the other 
one. Bill. 

Camera pans to show another chart being handed into pictune by 

Wilson who helps Scott flatten it out and pin it over the first. 

% 

21. Insert of the second chart y which shows the same route y but in 
plan y the land as seen looking vertically down on it. 

Scott’s Voice (the pointer indicates , camera tracking in to 
isolate and pan over each of the points he mentions ): You see these 
depots marked here already . . . (pointerpoints) ... up to this 
last—One Ton— (points) —these are the ones that we put 
down this summer in order to save weight next summer. 
Beyond here . . . (points) on the outward journey, the 
southern party will put down more depots every so often 
... (as he says this y pointer marks at spaced intervals y dot y dot y 
dot). The whole resources of the entire party will be devoted 
to getting four men into a position . . . (pointer comes in here 
and roughly indicates) . . . from which they can make their final 
bid for the Pole. 

At the words final bid ' the pointer moves sideways along the last 
tiny-appearing stage. 

22. Medium close up of Scott, who turns back to the audience, 
continuing. % 

Scott: Outward, up to the foot of the glacier, tractors, 
ponies, dogs will haul as much as they can as far as they can. 
From then on, we’ll ask no more of machines and animals, 
it’ll be up to us. From the glacier to the Pole, and all the 
way back—man-hauling. The time margin is very small. 
We’ve found already that our ponies can’t stand the lowest 
temperatures, so we’ll have to start later than I’d hoped. 
And we’ll have to move faster than Shackleton did to have 
any chance of reaching the Pole, and getting back—getting 
back, mark you, before the cold and the darkness and the 
winter blizzards set in once again! (He pauses.) All clear? 
Any questions? 

He looks round. 

16 
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23. A group of scientists and officers . They are intent, but silent. 
Some pull on their pipes. 

24. *'Some seamen crowded together seated. Crean, who is on the 
floor, leans forward, a question on his lips. He is about to utter the 
query, but thinks better of it, and leans back to whisper, with 1 a grin, 
to Lashly. 

Crean: I know one like to ask. 

Lashly ( understanding ): Which four, eh? 

At this moment, there is unexpectedly heard the hoot of a ship's 
siren. 

2}. Inside the hut, the audience. The siren again. Listeners near 
the door open it, and a seaman looks out and turns back to call. 

Seaman: The ship! She's back! 

General astonishment. Some begin to rise. 

26. The outside of the hut porch. The exterior of the hut is by 
now drifted up with snow. The men who were at the lecture, and 
have heard the siren, begin to pour out, descry the ship, and come 
running on towards and past camera. 

27. The 4 Terra Nova 9 is seen in at the edge of the sea-ice. Men 
running in foreground. 

28. Scott and Wilson, as those further inside the hut by the black¬ 
board during the lecture, come out at the tail of the exodus. 

29. The men pouring forward and running to cross the sea-ice to 
greet the ship. 

30. The side of the 'Terra NovaThe shouts each way are dis¬ 
tinguishable. One or two figures are coming down on to the ice. 

Voice From Ice: What's the matter? Forgot your 
umbrellas? 

Voice From Ship: You wait till you hear. 

Camera pans to show a ship's officer making his way forward . 
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31. Scott, accompanied, by Wilson, Teddy Evans, Oates, is in 
picture. Pennell comes up to him and salutes. 

Scott: What’s the trouble, Pennell? 

Pennell: We came across Amundsen. # 

Scott: Where? 

Pennell: Bay of Whales. 

Scott (musingly to everyone ): Bay of Whales, eh? Four 
hundred miles away. That’s practically next door out here. 
(To Pennell again.) How many men has he with him? 

Pennell: Only nineteen all told. But he’s got over a 
hundred dogs. Never saw so many dogs. 

Teddy Evans: He’s got some cheek. We found the place 
first. 

Oates: Feller has about a million miles of ice to choose 
from and he must go an’ pick a bit of ours. 

Wilson: Ah, well. The Antarctic’s big enough. 

32. The knot around has thinned. Scott speaks in a quieter level to 
Pennell. 

Scott: Right, Pennell, right. Now you must get off again 
before the sea freezes over. 

Scott turns to Wilson. 

Scott: I shall be glad when we’ve got rid of the Pole, and 
can get down to some real work. Eh, Bill? 

They move apay. Fade out. 


SEQUENCE NINE 

1. Fade in. Long shot , hut in driving snow. A title superimposed 
which reads 'The Polar Night’. 

2. Int. Hut. At a table by a window, two scientists {Wright and 
Debenham ) are busy with a microscope. One is sitting at the table , 
which bears geological specimens, preparing slides. The other is 
looking at a slide. The window fram is dashed repeatedly with 
giant’s handfuls of snow. 
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3. Close up of Wilson painting at his table. He is painting up a 
sketch of a leopard seal. As he works, the wind howls outside and 
lumps of storm-tossed stone rattle on the roof, but he does not look 
up .c Camera pans to disclose the other occupant of the cubby-hole, 
Scott. He is entering in his diary by the flickering artificial light. 
The window beside him is bunged up with snow. Behind Urn is a 
large photograph of Kathleen and baby Peter on the wall above his 
chair. 

4 . Int. Stables. Meares and Oates are by the stove in the stables, 
as in the well-known photograph. Horse in the background. Out¬ 
side, the noise and stress of the storm, and with it a howl and whim¬ 
per of dogs. The men shaping horse snowshoes for the spring. 
Two or three complete ones lie beside them. 

Oates: Giving tongue all right, aren’t they? 

Meares does not reply, but turns to listen. 

The storm continues. 

5. Int. Hut. Pouting at a table , pasting photographs in a book. 
A noise and louder rattle outside , which subsides as we pan and an 
inner door half opens. Bowers in his green hat and muffled up shouts 
through (he is just visible ). 

Bowers: Hot char anywhere? 

There is suddenly a banging as the outer door has opened, and a 
terrific blast of cold air and roar comes through. 

Voices (off): Shut that door! 

Bowers with a grin of (unmalicious) glee vanishes, and an instant 
later the outer door is heard shutting the full force of the gale out 
again, though the roar and hurled rocks continue dulled throughout the 
scene. 

6. Int. Hut-porch. Bowers divesting himself of outer clothing and 
finneskoe. He goes in. 

7. Int. Hut. Teddy Evans and Atkinson by their bunks, ready 
to turn in. Bowers enters picture. A mug is on a table, steaming. 

Teddy Evans: There you are, Birdie. 

He nods direction as he enten: the bunk. Bowers raises the mug and 
starts to drink. The light declines. 
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8. The acetylene lamps going out. Nearly everyone is in bed. 
There is little stir or motion. The night watchman sits at his table 
with his arc lamp. 

Wilson in his night-gear stalks across the background tn the 
Pianola, on top of which stands an old-fashioned horn-type gramo¬ 
phone\ He puts on ‘ Abide With Me* (Clara Butt ) and stands by it 
while the record plays. 

9. Int. Stables. Tfe sound of the hymn penetrates to the stables. 
T/fo two men pause. stop their work, putting what they have 
done on a pile, and Oates stands and takes a pace towards the door 
(off). They are listening. 

10. Scott*s cubby hole. Outside the snow-bunged window the gale 
still howls. Close up of Scott in bed, barely visible in the quarter- 
light. He rests on one elbow, and as he hears the hymn and watches 
Wilson, his eyes are tender. 

11. Long shot , hut. Outside the wind howls and the snow drives. 
Mix to 

12. Insert. The diary-date ‘June 22, Midsummer Day* A hand 
comes into picture with pencil, crosses out ‘Midsummer * and writes 
‘Midwinter*. Some handclapping. A squeaker*s squawk. Mix to 

13. Int. Hut. We start on Scott, who is at the head of the table 
with near him Wilson and others. The camera tracks back to show 
us flags. Childish decorations. The Christmas spirit though in 
June. The more earnest of the scientists are wearing the more ridi¬ 
culous and ill-fitting of the paper hats and one, at least, is savouring 
the possession, and use of a squeaker of the type that lengthens agree¬ 
ably when blown, emitting at the same time a discordant noise. This 
plaything is, as we pass, being blown so that the far and painful end 
infringes on unsuspecting persons in its neighbourhood. The eating 
is over, but much drink remains, and there are pleasant looking 
bottles waiting. Among some we pas r are champagne bottles. The 
air is laden with smoke and odds and ends of noise. 
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After the camera has come to a standstill a distant drumming on the 
table assails the ear and draws our attention back to Scott . 

Scott: Gentlemen! One more toast—‘Sweethearts and 
wivc^s!’ 

o 

14. Several scientists and petty officers rise to drink. 4> 

15. The head of the top table. Scott, Wilson and those near them. 
Wilson raises his glass and speaks. As he begins the toast he at 
first appears dead pan, but as he continues it his feeling imparts 
itself to his words. 

Wilson: 


Here’s to myself and another, 

And may that other be she, 

Who drinks to herself and another, 

And may that other be me. 

He empties his glass. All drink and there is handclapping. 

16. A scientist ( Simpson ) however, is captious as he drinks . He 
remarks to his neighbour (. Debenham ). 

Simpson: ‘Other be I’ surely. 

17. Suddenly Taff Evans, seated at the pianola, starts with a crash 
of music a pianola roll , just as Oates and Dimitri , dressed up as 
home-made Cossacks, leap into a space in the centre of the room 
pose, then crouch and start kicking out their feet in a Cossack 
dance . 

18. Big close up of the feet of the pianola operator, working away 
with more than necessary anxiety and speed. 

19-23. Oates and Dimitri kicking away energetically. Oates 
presently becomes blown, and after some kicks supported by one hand 
on the floor staggers to his seat. Dimitri still dances, applauded in 
rhythm by the diners who have mostly risen to see the fun . Sud¬ 
denly, as Dimitri also ceases,<he music subsides .... 

Shouts: Well done. Well done, that man. 
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24. Teddy Evans jumps up and announces: 

Teddy Evans: Mr. Ponting will now recite. 

Ponting is mock-unwillingly forced to his feet . He almost looks 
bashful . • 

•Shouts: Good old Ponto! 

Pointing (still apparently reluctant ): Well, where’s the 
doings, then? 

A strange object is handed to him in ceremonial style . He begins . 
As he recites he illustrates, with the sleeping-bag he is now holding, 
exposing the appropriate part named each time, until he speeds up, 
and gets into a veritable entanglement at the end . 

Ponting: ‘The Sleeping Bag’—a poem. 

On the outside grows the furside, on the inside grows the 
skinside; 

So the furside is the outside, and the skinside is the inside. 
One side likes the skinside inside, and the furside on the 
outside. 

Others like the skinside outside, and the furside on the 
inside. 

If you turn the skinside outside, thinking you will side with 
that side, 

Then the soft side, furside’s inside, which some argue is the 
wrong side. 

If you turn the furside outside, as you say it grows on that 
side, # 

Then your outside’s next the skinside, which for comfort’s 
not the right side. 

For the skinside is the cold side, and your outside’s not your 
warm side. 

And two cold sides coming side by side are not right side 
one side decides. 

If you decide to side with that side, turn the outside, furside, 
inside. 

Then the hard side, cold side, skinside’s, beyond all question, 
inside-outside . 

He finishes at high tempo and to great confusion and cheers . 

Shouts: Hoorayl Hooray! WeB done, that man! 

Well done, fiat mat? is taken up and repeated, intoning, in several 
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voices in unison. At this moment the pianola music strikes up 
again. This time the tune is ‘Good King Wenceslas'. And. . . . 

25. *. . . to the sound of < Good King Wenceslas ’ sung by those 
present, Hovers, surrounded by satellites and bearing a lafge 
Christmas tree, which he has manufactured out of odds afld ends, 
and which is decorated with flaming candles, presents being sus¬ 
pended from mock-bough$. As this chorus is proceeding, Scott 
makes his way quietly out of the hut. 

26. The stable annexe. A line of horses stalled. Tit not well by 
insufficient lamps. The ‘ Wenceslas ’ music still penetrates here 
faintly. Some distance down the line, Oates is caressing a horse and 
conferring on it some tit-bit reserved for him. It is Christopher. 
Enter Scott, who makes his 'way musingly past camera towards 
Oates. 

27. Medium close up of Oates feeding Christopher. Scott comes into 
picture and for a moment both are silent. Christopher gives a snap 
at Oates as is his wont. Oates, forearmed by vigilance, evades the 
snap and slaps him affectionately. 

Oates: Christopher, you’re a toadl 
He pats hit.: and continues feeding him. Scott speaks. 

Scorr: How are they doing, soldier? 

Oates: Not too dusty—considerin’, , 

Scott: Will they get us across the Barrier in the spring? 
Oates (he is pensive)'. Can’t say—yet. One or two I’m a bit 
worried about. 

As he speaks he saunters with Scott down the line, camera accom¬ 
panying. He mentions each horse as he passes. 

Oates: Nobby’s all right . . . and so’s James Pigg . . . 
Old Jehu—not so sure. 

They both pause and stare at Jehu, who looks rather unsparklingly 
back. Oates turns and addresses Scott directly. 

Oates: This feller, Amundsen. Can he do it, d’ye think— 
just with dogs? * 

Scott (slowly, weighing fjis words)'. Can’t say, soldier. These 
Norwegians are better with dogs than we are. Mid our using 
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ponies means making a later start. His base is eighty miles 
nearer the Pole, but—he’ll be crossing unknown country. 
It seems to me it all depends on whether he finds another 
way up to the plateau. So it’s a matter of luck. But they’re 
tough people, soldier, no doubt about that. 

The ftind whistles without the stables. 

28. Ext. Cape Evans. Night. Outside as the wind whistles, the 
Aurora blades in the sky above the faintly perceived outline of 
Mounts Erebus and Terror. Fade out 


SEQUENCE TEN 

1. Slow fade in. Ext. Barrier. Distant shot. The sun. It 
reappears. Blades. The shot is sujfuesd with brightness. Super¬ 
imposed, a title, reading: i The Return of the Sun \ Fade out title. 
Hold scene. Over the end of this shot and the start of the next, we 
hear Scott's inner voice uttering a diary entry. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: It is glorious to stand bathed in 
brilliant sunshine once more. The future is on the lap of the 
Gods; I can think of nothing left undone to deserve success. 
Mix to M 

2. Ext. % Barrier {Safety Camp ) Long shot. All is assembled at 
the starting point. This is not the hut at Cape Evans, but a flat 
snow-ice waste with tents, the lot of which are being struck and 
packed. Machines , men, animals, are being put in readiness. Dogs 
barking. Ponies whimpering. One motor engine running. Ponting 
is there with his still camera. 

. 3. Ponting and his camera are rather hindering and delaying 
things taking pictures offscreen. Scott comes in. Ponting glances 
over his shoulder at him. 

Ponting: Just a moment, sir. 

Scott: Hurry up, Ponko. • 

Ponting disappears under focusing doth. Scott is as patient as an 
impatient man can be. 
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4. The noise of a motor engine, slightly muted. In the background, a 
jolting part of the motor whose engine is running. In the foreground , 
Lashly bending with blow-lamp to warm his engine sufficiently to 
get it, to start. Above him in the driver’s seat, Teddy Evans. Pull 
back. 

Scott enters and passes Teddy. ' 

Scott: Hurry up, Teddy. 

Teddy: Aye, aye, sir. . . . Right, Lashly, lets have an¬ 
other go. 

Lashly puts down the blow-lamp and swings the handle. At the 
second attempt the motor starts up. 

5. Scott is by Day’s motor. Hearing the other engine start, he 
turns. 

Scott (shouting): Righto, Teddy. 

Teddy shouts back inaudibly. 

Scott: Righto, Day. 

Day moves the throttle, and the first motor starts off, leaving 
picture, Scott following it with his eyes until the approaching sound 
of the second motor attracts his glance back again. 

Scott (shouting): Luck, Lashly! Luck, Hooper! 

The two shout back as they go by, one in the seat, one walking with 
the rope. Camera turns to follow them visually, as Scott runs after 
them a little way. Presently he turns and gives a thumbs-up sign, 
beaming his satisfaction. He turns away again to see. . 

6. The motors receding, and their noise receding also, satisfactorily 
into the distance. 

7. Scott ceases watching and turns back once more towards the 
rest of the caravan. He cups his hands to his mouth and shouts. 

Scott: Come on, the Baltic fleet! 

8. The first pony party, consisting of Atkinson with Jehu, 
Wright with Chinaman, and Keohane with James Pigg, starts off 
and comes past camera. 

Scott’s Inner Voice? The slowest ponies first—with 
Atkinson, Wright, Keohane. 

Scott: Birdie! 
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9. The second party (.Bowers with Victor, Cherry-Garrard with 
Michael and Crean with Bones ) sets out and comes by camera 
likewise. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Bowers,Crean, Cherry-Garrard.* 

c 

10. To the final pony party {Oates with Christopher, Wilson with 
Nobby and Taff Evans holding not only his own pony, Snatcher, but 
Scott's pony Snippets ) enters, running forward, Scott, who takes 
Snippets from Taff and this group likewise sets out past camera. 
As he goes, Scott turns and waves back, off. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Evans with Snatcher—Evans is a 
tower of strength, as sound and hard as ever. Wilson with 
Nobby . . . Oates with Christopher—the biggest handful 
of the lot . . . and myself with Snippets. 

11. Meares and Dimitri with their dog-teams. They wave back 
vigorously. In the background is Ponting, hastily getting rid of the 
still camera, and mounting his movie camera. Our own camera 
swings to disclose the recedingprocession of pony sledges. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Sixteen men all told. 

12. Ponting turning his handle to take the final shot. He, too, 
swings round, as our camera did, to follow the receding procession. 
Fade out. 

13. Fade in. Ext. Barrier. Distant shot. Very distant shot of 
ice expanse. The knot of pony transport ten sledges in all, is 
making headway. Nearer — approaching, drawing level and over¬ 
hauling the two dog-teams. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Four days out. All ponies going 
well. Slow mix to 

14. Ext. Barrier ((Corner Camp). A snow cairn, in foreground, 
beside which has been stuck a message-stick. In background, 
Meares and Dimitri, arrived already, have their tents up and are 
P e gging out their dogs. The sun is low and casting shadows. Into 
picture comesHhe head of the pony cavalcade and stops. Mix to 
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ij. Int. Tent . Inside a tent. Scott, Wilson, Taff Evans. Not 
much light\ Some through open tent flap. Food cooking already and 
ingredients being measured out and added to the pot. The comforting 
hissing of the primus. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: There’s nothing like Antarctic i’ir 
for sharpening the appetite. We’re always ready for ofir mug 
of pemmican hoosh, followed by tea or cocoa. 

16. The dogs being fed. 9 Some snatch, some look askance at the 
food, some howl. Fade out. 

17. Fade in. The string of ponies on the march . 

18. Close up ‘Big End of Day's Motor Gone ’ chalked on an empty 
petrol tin, lying in the snow. Camera swings back and up to dis¬ 
close, lying near by and already partly snow-covered, the derelict 
motor-tractor. It then recedes further to show us Scott and his party 
( Wilson, Oates, Taff and their ponies') gating on this melancholy 
sight. 

19. Medium close up of Scott. He is recollecting, and he speaks 
almost under his breath. 

ScomWoost a heap of metal in the snow.’ 

Wilson enters picture. 

Wilson: There’s still the other one. , 

Scott (with misgiving)'. I hope so, Bill. I certainly hope so. 
He prepares to resume the march. 

20. The clanging of metal being banged. All that is visible is some 
lower part of the machinery with the bodies of mechanics at full 
length in the snow engaged in a desperate surgical operation. 
Camera draws back to disclose Teddy Evans watching anxiously* 
A snow wall in background has been built as a windbreak. Day 
and Lashly, the mechanics in question, stop banging and straighten 
themselves. As Lashly knocks the snow off himself, Day speaks . 

Day: I’m afraid that’s? it. 

Teddy Evans: Well, wfc’ll just have to man-haul our load 
till the others catch us up. Mix to ^ ♦ 
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21. The pennon is now fixed on to a man-hauled sledge beside the 

now cleared motor . In the traces of the man-hauled sledge are 
already the others; Hooper dons his harness and they start to move. 
Slow mix to , 

c 

22. Close up of ponies' feet going not too badly on hard surface . 
Scott’s Inner Voice: Both motors have fallen out. Now 

all depends on the ponies. 

( Scott's second sentence overlaps on the'next shot.) 

23. Oates is having great difficulty with Christopher, who is bolting 
and overtaking all the other ponies. Shouts of encouragement and 
laughter from his companions. Mix to 

24. Distant shot. It is grey except for one shaft of sunlight 
through the clouds. The march is proceeding in sombre fashion. 
There is the silence of monotony, and the sledges are strung out . 
Progress, and the atmosphere surrounding it, are best described as 
slow. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: We have taken to marching by the 
midnight sun, so that the ponies get rested at the warmest 
time of the day. 

25. The pony cavalcade. A wind is rising and a few flakes of snow 
are beginning to fall. Mix to 

26. Oates and Christopher . Christopher is tethered. Oates, in 
business-like fashion, is building a wall with snow-blocks against 
the wind. Scott appears in background of shot and shouts indistin¬ 
guishable words. Oates replies, and moves away down the line of 
ponies . 

» ^ 

27. Two horses are in shot and Oates pauses from one to other of 
them, giving a titbit to one, adjusting blanket over the other . As he 
is engaged on the latter task, Crean, comes up to him . 

Crean: Sorr, I’ve been totting up the hay we have aboard. 
Is none of them ponies cornin’ back? 

Oates: ^Fraid not, Crean. 
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28. Dimitri is feeding a dog, another in background. They are 
growling, but not enthusiastic over their food. 

Dimitri: Soon meat, Starook. Much meat. Fresh meat. 
Fade put. 


SEQUENCE ELEVEN 

1. Fade in. Ext, Harriet (Mount Hooper) long shot. The pony 
party comes into view, passing camera . As the head of its procession , 
appears, it descries in the distance a tent just visible in the mist, 

Scott’s Inner Voice: We are now more than half-way 
to the Glacier, but it’s still rather touch and go with the 
ponies. 

2. Scott at the head cries and waves, 

Scott: Teddy! Hey—Teddy! 

Teddy Evans and the others turn out of the tent, as the pony party 
comes up. 

3. Teddy now out of the tent is greeted by Scott, who has now 
reached him and clasps his mitts. 

Scott: Qongratulations! A hundred and fifty miles since 
the motors let you down. Well done, the lot of you. 

Others exchange greetings, as, in the background, the cavalcade halts 
and starts to unhitch ponies, pull out tent material. Their coming 
forward and talking to the tent dwellers distract the camera's 
attention from Scott. 

4. Atkinson with Oates are examining the former's pony, Jehu, 
which is still harnessed to its sledge. Oates is patting it, and cheering 
it with endearing noises . Into picture, Scott's head enters. 

Scott: Will they manage it, soldier? Shall we get them as 
far as the glacier? 

Oates {pauses and caresses this rather apathetic pony once 
again): Old Jehu’s about done, I’m afraid. But he’s paid his 
way. o 

In the background, tents being got off sledges . Mix to « 
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5 . Interior of Scott's tent, containing Scott, Wilson, Oates and 
Taff Evans, who is asleep . Wilson speaks quietly to Scott . 

Wilson: It’s strange, but when I write to Oriana, I can 
see so clearly the place the letter’s going to, I mean, where* she 
i£, but her face itself is always misty. 

Scctrr: Yes, I know what you mean. When I try to sec 
Kathleen, there’s always some feature I can’t quite get. 

6. Oates sits up abruptly . # 

^ Oates: Very odd, that, I feel just the same about an old 
horse of mine. I can see the paddock all right, but I can’t 
get the old chap’s muzzle. 

7. This comparison naturally provokes amusement on the faces of 
his companions. They laugh . Oates genuinely startled by this 
amusement . Mix to 

8. Ext. Barrier , Scott handing a bag with the letters to Day and 
Hooper who are harnessed to the sledge they will haul back . A light 
snow is falling. 

Scott: Well, this is as far as we go together. Thank you. 
Day. Thank you, Hooper. Good-bye. Don’t forget the 
letters. Day. 

Day: No, sir . . . Ready? — 

9. Shout\ and waving off from the others to Day and Hooper as 
they retreat with sledge beneath the light falling snow . 

10. Scott and Oates aside. The snow still falling. 

Scott: Jehu. 

Scott nods towards Jehu offscreen. Oates goes to a sledge in back¬ 
ground and takes something from a pack. He whistles and camera 
pans as he comes towards Jehu and leads him offscreen. Scott stands , 
there, watching him as he goes. Scott does not like killing animals . 
A shot. 

11. Two or three of the dogs, on their haunches , howl with their 
monies to the sky, from which snmvflakes are still descending. 
Fade out • 
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12. Fade in close up of pony's feet, advancing hesitantly, checkin < 
frequently . 

13. The wheel of the sledge-meter checks, pauses, and then goes 01 

again . * 

14. Taff Evans leading his horse y Snatcher, with sledge against th 
fierce wind and driving snow. It is all he can do to get forwar 
leaning almost to the ground against the wind. They stop, unable 
go further, as they are blotted out by snow. Mix to . .. 

IJ. Two ski sticks stuck up on end, attached and enveloped by the 
blhgard, the wind rising and roaring; large-scale swirling anc 
driving of snow . 

16. A stationary and partially unloaded sledge, laden and engulfed 
by snowy close, so thick that it destroys visibility . 

17. The dogs, crouching and curling up under a thickening cover of 
snow . 

18. The tents, snow bespattered. 

•_ > 

19. The dogs covered; their curled shape barely discernible . 

20. The tents coveredy heaped with dense snow . 

21. The falling snow thins . A dog rises and shakes itself. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: The blizzard has lost us five days 

already, and we are now well behind Shackleton’s time. 
We must get the ponies on a little further. Mix to 

22. The ponies reluctant to move in the deep snow . There are not fo 
many ponies and sledges as when the start took place . One of the 
ponies is led a few paces by tugging, but itsfeet sink deep in the snow, 
which reaches to its belly . I* neighs and tosses its head vigorously i 
and refuses to advance. 




SEQUENCE 18 , SCENE 12 

Scott’s last^campj 
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23. Scott and Wilson, working desperately and in vain, to get their 
respective ponies (Snippets and Nobby) to advance. 

24. Close up of the floundering feet of ponies. 

25 . Men stumbling as they try to drag the horses forward\ 

26. Shambles Camp. Snippets pulls Scot} to a halt and Scott calls 

halt to the others. • 

27. Big close up of Scott's pony's head , its nostrils distended with 
breathing after effort. 

28. From behind Scott , down the line of the stopped caravan. Dull\ 
gloomy, grey weather. Bowers in foreground, kneeling to make a 
calculation of position from the sledge-meter. Oates' and Christo¬ 
pher's sledge is the next in line. 

Scott (to Oates): We can’t be far from the foot of the 
glacier, but wherever we are, this is the finish. 

29. Scott pats his beast's (Snippets') head and gives it a lump of 
sugar. Oates enters shot. Scott catches his eye and nods wordlessly. 

30. Looking down the caravan. Oates gets down to tfasledge and 
takes his gun again. Horses are being led out from their traces and 
let out of shot. Oates, also, slowly walks off, after calling to a 
disengaged man (Crean) to hold Christopher. 

31. Christopher's head, held by Crean. The horse's eyes are staring, 
its nostrils distended. A pistol shot off. It shies violently and 
then stands still. 

32. Bowers holding his horse ( Victor) and behind him Dr. Wilson 
bolding his (Nobby). A shot. Bowers and Victor move forward. 
As they do so, another. Dr. Wilson and Nobby follow. 

33. Taff Evans holding Snatcher, Scotf holding Snippets. Com¬ 

position as at start of 32. They age grim. Shots off. They 
move off as th& others did in preceding shot. ^ 
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34. Crean holding Christopher. Two more shots. The nervous 
horse trembles. CWtfj* appears. He holds one hand behind his back 
and approaches to take over. 

Oates: Well, Christopher, old man— 

He goes to pat Christopher , always, the horse lifts his head 

and bares his teeth to snap, then whinnies. Oates controls him again, 
closes his eyes a second, then leads the horse off ‘ 

* 

35. A pile of horse-traces lying on the snow. A pause, then, off—^ > 
last shot. 

36. T/fe dogs, in their traces, howl. 

37. Scott, Wilson and Bowers standing by an empty sledge. To 
them returns Oates , walking gri?nly, his revolver still in his right 
hand. Behind Scott and his companions the sky lightens, they turn. 

38. At that moment the clouds pass. The sky lightens. The sun 
reappears. In the brilliant light is visible, not far from them but 
suddenly disclosed, the glacier leading up between sheer mountains, 
like a gate in the mountain wall. 

39. The faces of all those etnotionally moved men an: lit by the 
sunshine. 

Wilson (almost under his breath ): Well, they did it. I 
congratulate you, Titus. 

Scott turns impulsively and holds Oates’ hand in his two mittens . 

40. Medium close up of Scott. 

Scott: And I thank you, soldier. (Oates looks pleased. Lie 
turns to Wilson, his whole self aglow.) The glacier to-morrow. 
Bill. 

41. Ext. Glacier. Long (shot. The clouds have now almost 
entirely cleared , and the glacier is gleaming in smshirk. Fade out. 
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SEQUENCE TWELVE 

1. Fade in . The camp near the 4 Glacier Gates \ • 

T/tf dog-teams are ready to start home, and the man-hauling teams 
are reacty to continue on. 

# 

2. Scott calls Dimitri, and hands him ^ parcel. 

Scott: Dimitri! Here’s the mail. Good-bye, and good 
luck. 

Dimitri: Good-bye, sir. 

Dimitri goes out of shot. 

3. Medium close up of Tajf Evans, Wilson and Oates. 

Wilson: ’Bye, Dimitri. 

4. The others join in. 

A howl from the dogs. Dimitri's dog-team goes off. 

5. Distant shot of foot-sledges and last dog-sledge. Waving 
good-byes . 

6. Scott turns to Meares, who is ready to leave. 

Scott: Good-bye, Meares. Have a good run home. 
Meares* Thank you, sir. And the best of luck to you. 
Scott shakes Meares' hand. 

Meares: Mush! Mush! 

7. A crack of the whip, Meares' team goes off. 

8. Distant shot. The three men's teams and two dog-teams seen 
parting in the distance . 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Twelve men, with three sledges — 
manhauling. Mix to 

9-11. The three parties ascending a steip slope. First Atkinson's, 
and then Teddy's sledges are seen supported only by a powerftd 
shoulder benehfh th$m. Mix to 1 
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12-15. Awe-inspiring crevasse and icicles. Scotfs party ap¬ 
proach, hesitate. One crosses . Crevasse view of first man crossing. 
Top view others follow drawing sledge. Mix to 
< 

16. Scotfs sledge, its hauling teams on skis, enters picture. 
Camera pans with it as it comes across screen until the background 
is a crevassed slope. Mix to 

17-24. The three teams negotiating various obstacles. Close shot 
Scotfs team slipping and falling on ice. ~' 

25. Long shot. Scotfs team ascending into mist. Rear view. 
Fade out 

26. Fade in. Long shot. Camp on glacier. Three tents in middle 
distance. 

27-28. Long shot and close shot of Wilson, sketching. Mix to 

29. Interior of a tent. The routine of wriggling into bags. In the 
darkness, a figure ( Wilson ) busies himself with the medicine chest. 
He is patching a minor blister. Oates looks into the chest, and holds 
up a bottleloj brandy that he has extractedfrom the chest. 

Oates: Brandy, Uncle Bill? What’s this for? 

Wilson: The use of that, my dear Titus, is purely medi¬ 
cinal. Kindly hand it to me. 

Oates does so glumly. The others laugh. 

30. Ext. Camp on glacier. Camp has been broken and the teams are 
moving off. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: We have been toiling for four days 4 
and are barely half-way up. Surely we were right not to 
bring the dogs on. Mix to 

31. Glacier. Scotfs team Moving across glittering bare ice. 

1, 

^2. Pan from Scotfs team up over huge mass ofpressure ice . 
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3 3-37. Teddys team halts at difficult hit. Scott’s and Atkinson’s 
come up. Teddy gesticulates • Scfytt examining pressure. Pressure 
a±jeen by Scott. Scott gives order to advance, and advances. 

38. Teddy^vatchingy starts to follow. 

39-42. Teddy and Atkinson follow with their sledges. Scott 
rounds corner with his, stumbles, resumes Raiding. 

• 

4^-44. Close shot Tajf Evans. He strains to pull the sledge up. 
Scott turns his head over shoulder and shouts order to Bowers. 

Scott: Birdie, better leave a flag here. It seems to be a 
good way up. 

45. Bowers takes flagfro?n sledge and thrusts it in snow. Mix to 

46-49. Teddy’s sledge, ascending, with valleys and peaks far 
behind. Scott’s sledge on level; Tajf slides in and scrambles out. 
Teddy’s ascending with Atkinson’s in background and valleys 
beyond. Teddy’s and Scott’s approaching Buckley Island. 

50 Glacier (Buckley Island). Camera follows behind Scott, and in 
foreground the back of Tajf Evans. Scott is looking ahead and up. 

Scott: See that Nunatak. That’s what Shacbicton called 
Buckley Island. 

Taff Evans: Top of the glacier, sir? 

Scott: That’s right. Our last big climb. 

51. Lieutenant Evans’ team enters and crosses screen near the edge 
of a big crevasse. They are crossing the snow-bridge of a tributary 
crevasse near the camera. 

%2. Bowers, Lashly hauling. Camera tracks with them in profile. 

Lashly: We’ll be in time for our Christmas dinner up at 
the top at this rate, sir. 

Bowers: That’s right, Lashly. Merry Christmas is the 
wordl • 

As he says this the snow gives way under Lashly who immediate 
disappears. 
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5 3. The snow-bridge giving way under Lashly, who falls the length 
of his harness. f 

O'* > 

54., Bowers, agitated, flings himself full length. A rescue rope is 
thrust within his reach. With this he crawls to the edge vf the part 
that has given way and peers over. 

% 

5 5. Int. Crevasse. Seenfrom below. The anxious, comically anxious, 
head of Bowers in his old green hat, silhouetted against the sky. 
Bowers {calling)'. You all right, Lashly? * ,J 

56. Int. Crevasse. Seen from above. Lashly dangling in his harness 
and slowly spinning round. 

57. Int. Crevasse. From above: Lashly. 

Lashly: Oh, yes, sir—sure to be. It’s my birthday, too. 

J 8. From below: Bowers. His anxiety is relieved in a moment, but 
he does not show it by any change of expression. 

Bowers: Many happy returns, Lashly. 

He throws over the rope with bowline attached. 

59. Teddy Fvans, Bowers and Crean haul Lashly to the lip of the 
crevasse, where the last scrambles to his feet as: Mix to 

60. Int. Tent. Plateau (Buckley Island ). A ladle ladling a 
steaming thick black liquid into a mug and a hand taking it. 

Scott’s Voice: Soldier, you’re a marvel. 

61. A hand held out open with cupped palm. Into the palm, 
another hand drops four caramels and a piece of crystallised 
ginger. 

Oates’ Voice: Well, Xmas comes but once a year. 

62. Two shot. Big close up of Scott speaking affectionately to 

Atkinson. r 

Scott: Xmas comes artd Atch goes. 

Atkinson: Yes, worse luck. 
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63. Wilson taking a sup from me mug, and then removing it from 

his mouth . | 

^Wilson: Pemmican and pony! How do you do it, Titus? 

64. OateS\ busy ladling hoosh, grins. 

Oat£s: Perfectly simple. I’ve been giving you short 
rations all the week. # 

Wilson {throwing a glare at him): Oh! Oh! 

Now that we can see more of the tent, this is obviously a special 
'party, as a guest — Atkinson—is there, as well as Scott's own 
team (at this stage Wilson, Oates and Tajf Evans). Tucked into 
picture we glimpse one or two of these persons. The disposition in 
the tent, of course, does not allow us to see all at once, but camera 
had moved to show more of them as Oates gave Scott a mug into 
which he tucks. 

65. Camera now concentrates on Oates who is passing a mug or 
plate to Atkinson. He takes the chance to whisper. 

Oates: Atch! 

• Atkinson (also conspiratorial ): Yes? 

Oates: What d’you have to have to be given brandy. 
Atkinson (whispering pontifically ): Leprosy. Plague. 
(Oates looks crestfallen) Or just an ordinary fit. m 
Oates: Fit, eh? 

He withdraws from picture, which moves slightly to include Scott 
(also eating). The presence of the five persons, however, make a 
crowd, and as at one moment, Scott and Atkinson raise their mugs 
simultaneously, they clash, with a result that some hot liquid is 
spilled. 

Atkinson: Sorry, sir. 

Scott: Yes, we are a bit crowded to-night. We ought to 
•at by numbers. 

66. Close up of Evans . 

Taff Evans (breaking in): Don’t put too much faith in 
numbers, sir. 

67- Close upfif Scott . 
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Scott: Carry on, Evans. Siory coming. 

68. Close up of Evans . * 

Taff Evans: Well, hardly a story exactly. But I remem¬ 
ber Vhen we was at Whale Island, we had a P.O. Gunnery 
Instructor. He was on one of them new guns with/i new¬ 
fangled breech action. Good, but tricky. You had ts press a 
button near the breebh with your left thumb, and then 
whang in the block witk the right hand. Trouble was some 
of them on the Course get so excited that they gets the move- „ 
ments too close together. In goes the block and off goes tfie 
top of the thumb. (JL aughterf Well, this P.O. gets tired of 
seeing people with no tops to their left thumbs, and he gets 
the class together and says: ‘Now, you flat-footed sojers, 
let’s have no more of it. I’ll demonstrate the drill to you 
slowly—by numbers. One, I opens the breech. Two, I puts 
my left thumb on the button and three, I closes the breech 
with the right hand . . . And that’s how you lose the top of 
your bloody thumb!’ 

There is laughter at the end of this tale. But suddenly this is inter¬ 
rupted by fearful groans off. Camera moves to show Scott, who 
looks startledly off. 

69. Oates thrashing around foaming in an apparent fit. Wilson 

and other figures elbow their way to him almost at once. Wilson 
gestures the others clear. * 

Wilson: Keep back. 

He bends down to hear Oates, who moans . 

Oates (overplaying heroically): Brandy, brandyl 

Wilson (raising himself and with a straight face): That’s out 
of date, Titus. (He rakes around beneath the tent side, while Oates 
opens, and as rapidly closes one eye in hope of getting bearings). 
This is the modern treatment! • 

He thrusts a handful of snow down Oates'* neck. General 
convulsions . Mix to 

70. Camp is about to be struck. The three tents are up, but men 

are loading sleeping-bags anti cookers on to the sledges . In the 
background Buckley Island. ^ • 
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71. Scott hasjust emerged from^one of the tents. He walks up close 
to camera and stops, looking ojmcreen. In background Bowers can 
Ji&seen mounting a theodolite. Scott walks forward in the direction 
in which he is looking. Camera pans till he stops. We now see 
what he isjooking at—a great vista of the glacier that has just been 
climbecb He turns and looks in the opposite direction. 

Scot^*s Inner Voice: 9,000 feet up. The Barrier and the 
glacier behind us. It should be level going now, all the way 
to our goal. * 

• 

72. From Scott's angle after turning his back on the glacier . 
Beyond the camp the level horizon of the plateau. 

73. Scott surveying the scene of the journey that lies before them . 
Mix to 

74. The depot and cairn have now been built. Camp has been struck 
and there is an atmosphere of departure. Atkinson, Cherry - 
Garrard, Wright and Keohane are in their harnesses with their 
loaded sledge behind them. The other, two, sledges are more or less 
completely loaded too, but their teams are standing round Atkinson's 
saying good-bye. 

75. Pan Scott past some of the men. Gifts, scarves and handker¬ 
chiefs are passed over Keohane to Crean and from Wright to Oates. 
Scott gives Atkinson a package. 

Scott: Good-bye, Atch. Look out for us about the begin¬ 
ning of March. With any luck we’ll be back before the ship 
has to go. 

76. Wilson is near Cherry-Garrard. 

Cherry-Garrard: I hope I haven’t disappointed you. 
Wilson (takes him by the shoulders ): No, no. Cherry. It was 

a sheer toss up, I know, whether you or Titus went on from 
here. , 

Cherry-Garrard (lightens at this): Was it really? Who’s 
going on the last lap? ^ 
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Wilson: I don’t suppose thkt’s settled yet. Four out of 
the eight of us. We’re all hopijig. 

Atkinson’s Voice (calling out): Ready! 

77. On the signal from the leader, Atkinson's team nCovt ? off on 

skis, disappear over the ridge with the Beardmore in the back¬ 
ground. <■ 

c 

78. Scott watching Atkinson's team leave . He sighs as he turns 
back to his companions who are visible behind him. Fade out. 


SEQUENCE THIRTEEN 

1. Fade in. Ext. Plateau. Distant shot. Two sledges, one in 
front of the other, each drawn by four men are bumping their way 
along. 

2. Medium shot. We see them, and pan along the?n more closely. 
First, the rear sledge; haulers, Eieutenant Evans, Lieutenant 
Bowers, Chiefstoker Lashly, P.O. Crean. This rear sledge bears 
conspicuously Teddy Evans' pennon. Then, not far in front the 
foremost sledge; Captain Scott, Doctor Wilson, Captain Oates, 
P.O. Evans. It is tough going over the sastrugi and the wind is in 
their faces. They have to lean against it. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Eight men, with two sledges— 
manhauling. 

3. Scott and Wilson are close enough to speak , even against the 
wind, to one another. They are men putting forth their whole effort » 
against the wind. The wind is sharp and without snow. 

Scott: This wind! 

Wilson: Help us on the way back, though. 

Their eyes are screwed up and their faces show the pain of men fating 
a /old wind. As they move* forward they pass out of picture. 
Tracking shot. • 
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4. Teddy Evans 9 succeed them. Bowers is likewise strain¬ 
ing forward. Such is the force Oj' the wind that it carries off his old 
^gen felt. His head switches round to gaye after it, indignant and 
helpless. (Bowers was wearing a balaclava beneath his hat at\ this 
stage.) \ 

$. T^e^reen hat, scudding away before tpe wind . M/x to 

6. In grey weather, Scott and Wilson ffauling along (without skis). 
Tracking shot. 

Silence briefly. Then: 

Scott: This is the hardest decision of the lot, Bill, and the 
one where you can’t help me. 

Wilson steals a side-glance of deepest sympathy, but he does not 
speak » Their eyes meet a moment. Scott looks ahead again. They 
trudge on and the sledge jerks and slides behind them. 

7. Scott as he hauls. His face is lined and preoccupied. Tracking 
shot. 

8. Scott and his team are approaching that of Teddy Evans, 
which is halted. His team and his sledge come to a standstill. Both 
sledges are piled with skis. The wind is still blowing^hard. Teddy 
Evans and Wilson are now nearest to Scott. 

% 

9. Medium close up of Scott and those nearest him. 

Teddy Evans: Can we depot our skis here, sir? Lighten 
our sledge. 

Scott: All right. Leave your lot here. The return party 
can pick them up (at this , Teddy looks up sharply and Scott 
continues) — whoever they are. We’ll make our lunch camp 
here and let you get ahead a bit. 

10. Bowers and Crean go to Teddy 9 s sledge and unload and depot 
itr skis. Mix to 

11. Long shot. The two sledges making their way once more against 
the wind acftss the sastrugus- studded plain. With bumping atS( 
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irregularities No. 2 seems to be mt /king steadily worse progress and 
Scott*s team, going well, overhaul c fid pass it. 


12. .Close up of Scott as he hauls. His eyes are looking ahead of 
him. Tracking shot. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Is my team the best? Are wfe all at 
our best? Bill and I— T yes, that’s two. And Taff Ev^ans, of 
course. 

Now Scott glances behind him. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Soldier . . . Soldier, too, is all 
right. 

He steals a glance to the side. 


13. Big close up tracking shot of Scott. 

Scott’s Inner Voice (the runic tone is less worried ): Our 
four—our four—but what about Teddy’s? 

He turns his ga^e over his shoulder, and his look becomes disquieted. 
He starts to take ojf his harness. 

Scott: Carry on, Bill. 

14. Scott has taken off his harness. Wilson looks up at him and 
the three others trudge on. Scott stands still a few minutes. 
Camera passes to show sledge No. 2 as it comes up. Its team is 
looking at Scott, and we appreciate that they understand the tense 
situation perfectly. But they say nothing. They lookahead and 
trudge on. A glimpse of Scott*s shoulder in the foreground between 
camera and them shows that he is staying level with them. 


15. Close up of Scott*s face, watching. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: The best four men— who are the 
best four? 

16. The team offour, seen from behind. After a few moments — 


17. Scott*s face, watching. 




i&. Scott*s view narrows to concentrate on Bowers, his short stride, 
fis legs like pistons, indefatigability, incarnate . • 
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are counting off, one on the other\ 
jirge—his face suddenly lights 
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expression of worry. His hands 
It counts off, once, twice, a third 
wkh decision. Mix to 


20. Int. *H£ent on plateau. Night. The face of Scott in medium 
close up* Me is finishing his hoosh. His face no longer wears that 
worried' k^f. 

* 

21. As seen by Scott — Wilson, Bower a, Teddy Evans. They also 
> are finishing hoosh. There is still tension in the air. They have not 
yet heard the decision and there is anxiety to know it. 


22. Another angle — Oates. He has finished his hoosh. Even 
entangled in the others as five inside a tent perforce must be, this 
calm man is miles away. He is placidly reading ‘Handley Cross \ 

23. Scott is looking back at them, but without embarrassment, as 
his mind is made up; puts down his spoon and speaks, deliberately 
off the subject uppermost in their minds, or rather, referring to it 
only obliquely. 

Scott: Last letters home go to-morrow. 

As he speaks, he stands up to go outside, and reaches for the 
opening. 

m 

24. Ext. Camp on plateau. It is not dark on the plateau, but not 
bright daylight. The sun is low and there are shadows. There are 
two tents, of which one is in background. The other has built beside 
it a snow wall like that built on the barrier for the ponies. In lee of 
the wall, beside the foreground, the three petty officers are sitting, 
working at adjusting the ten foot sledge. 

25. Crean is speaking. His dark, handsome face is under stress. 

. Lashly; You’re too big both of you. What the Captain 
wants is a middler, about five foot eight. 

Crean: Hal And what might you be? 

•Lashly {promptly): Five foot eight. 

^Taff Evans, who is 
exclamation # 


cutting a frozen lashing, suddenly gives 
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27. Taff Evans' finger. Blood is 


noting from a cut. 


28. At that momenty Lashly say\: 

Lashly: Here’s the Captain. 

Taff Evans looks up sharply . He draws a glove on t l e wounded 
hand, and both Lashly and Crean notice the gesture. * 


29. As the others get up, Taff Evans rises y dropping his gloved 
hand inconspicuously. Scott comes into picture, looks at the job of 
construction andpraises it. « 1 

Scott: Well done, lads. First-class job. Lashly! Crean! 


30. The three men standing and listening. * 

Scott: It’s only fair to tell you now that you’ll not be 

coming on with us to-morrow. 

We see Crean's disappointment. Lashly, of course, is just as 
effected but he has himself on a much tighter rein. Scott continues. 

Scott: I’m very sorry, indeed. You’ve done splendidly, 
and I’ll never forget it. 

Taff Evans: And me, sir. 

Scott: You’ll be coming on. 

Taff Evans: Thank you, sir. 

31. Scott turns on his heel and goes. The petty officers sit down 
to resume their work. 

Lashly: Good for you, Taff. 

Crean (less kindly ): You’re a lucky devil, Taff. You always 
were. 

Taff, grinning back, gets the glove off the wounded hand, and brings 
out his handkerchief to bind it. 

Scott (off): Teddy! 

• 

32. Scott is back outside his tent. From it, Teddy Evans is 
completing his emergence. 

Teddy Evans: Sir? 

He stands beside Scott. 

, Scott: About to-morrow. 

/it this Teddy looks up, eager. Scott continues. 
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Scott: Fve given a lot of thought to the matter, and Fve 
decided that my four shoulc! go on. 

•'Teddy Evans breathes heavily . Pie knew it must be so, but had been 
hoping against hope . # 

TEDm^EvANs: I see, sir. 

But there is more to come . 

ScoTT>There is one other thing. J want to take Bowers, 
too—if you can spare him. 

33. Even with this news, which must come as an extra sledge¬ 
hammer blow adding to his disappointment, Teddy Evans has his 
feelings under tight control . But his surprise stings him into 
exclaiming. 

Teddy F 4 vans: Five, sir. 

Sc©rr: Yes. 

Teddy Evans: Right. 

He turns to go but Scott recalls him . 

Scott: And, Teddy. . . . 

Teddy Evans looks back and Scott adds: 

* Scott: Sorry. 

Their eyes meet . Each man understands and respects the feelings of 
the other at this moment . 

Teddy Evans: Thank you, sir. • 

Teddy Evans leaves picture . 

• 

34. Scott stands there . His wind-browned and part-beardedface is 
cold and emotionally exhausted . Suddenly, on looking up, he sees 
Wilson off . 

Scott: Billl 

Then Wilson stands beside Scott . 

Scott: Fve decided to take five, Bill. 

J Wilson is astounded at this change of plan . He exclaims — 
Wilson: Fivel But . . . 

Scott cuts him short . He speaks as though this had been rehearsed, 
dttnost as though he had prepared the justification . 

^Scott: Yes. You, me, Bowers, Oates—and Taff Evans 
as the strongest and biggest. A scientist, two sailors an<^ a 
soldier—v^at hotter companions could a man have? \ 
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Wilson looks worried. JV#// /j* sm 
underneath. M/x /<? 


;//>/£, fe*/ there is anxiety hidden 


3 5. jfa/. Tent on plateau. JV0// /j* writing, 

'‘Dear Kathleen, A last note from a hopeful positions I think 
if s going to be all right? b 

We simultaneously hear Scotfs inner voice speak tkfse lines. 
Mix to 


0 


36. Ext. Camp, The wind is still blowing. The tents have be&i 
struck and the sledges packed, Scott is closing down the envelope 
of the letter we have just seen, and is thrusting it into a bag , which 
he hands to Teddy Evans, 

Scott: Good-bye, Teddy. Good-bye, Lashly Good-bye, 
Crean. 

He and the others visible of the Tolar Tarty turn, and the camera 
rests on them as they pick up their traces and settle themselves in 
position. They start, 

Teddy, Lashly, Crean. Teddy rouses himself, 

Teddy: Let’s give them a cheer, lads! 

Their three cheers sound thin and very mortal in the bleak landscape. 


37. The three^ who stay behind, and the five who go on, all held in 
shot as the sledge is advanced, and until we can see the five men in 
separate group as they haul it away from camera, r 


38. The three remaining stare after it. Eieutenant Evans 9 face 
does not betray the anguish that he feels. Lashly has himself in hand. 
But Crean 9 s eyes are brimming. 


39. The Tolar Tarty receding away from them into the distance. 

40. The three watchers. Teddy in foreground\ Lashly and Crean 
together in background. 

41. The Polar Party receding. As the others watch them tiky 
parish from view, either in thf distance or behind some rise in the 
gpund\ We hold the empty scene for a few feet. Fade tut. 
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SEQUENCE FOURTEEN 
1 

1. Fade in. Plateau. Fong shot. Scott's team, plodding along^ in 
grey weatlkr. 

Scores Inner Voice: Five men, with one sledge— man- 
hauling. 

2. The face of Scott and, behind his, further away, another face . 
'Wilson is snow-blind again. He cannot take his turn in the traces, 
and is having to stumble behind. The faces are goggled, blackened, 
stubbly. The air is full of a fine sparkling dust of snow like crystals 
falling. The effect is eerie. 

Scott’s In^ner Voice: The surface is horrible — crystals 
like sand. 

3. The sledge drawn along, its runners hissing and bumping on the 
dry ice-crystals. 

4. Plodding faster to keep up, Bowers’ short legs with unskied 
boots. The snow is dry, it crunches. And sparkles. The wind is 
still blowing. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Bowers on foot has thtf worst time 
of it, but he’s an undefeated little sportsman. Mix to 

5. Int. Tent on plateau. Night. The primus singing. But the 
liquid it is heating is obviously not yet boiling. Pan—the face of 
Scott watching, perturbed. Fie checks with his watch. Pan back 
and slightly up. Oates gravely tending the primus. Pan to Wilson. 
In the background, Bowers making calculations in his notebook. 
(In this scene, all are extremely cold. Even shivering from time to 
time.) 

Wilson: Not ready yet, Titus? 

•Dates: No, not yet. 

y 

6. Bowers suddenly looks up from bisjiotebook; he announces: 

Bowers: ^Latitude 88° 25sir. 

18 
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7. The reverse shot . Scott and parts of othersjust out of sight . 

Scott: Farthest south, eh? 'Beyond Shackleton at last. 
Oates' Voice: Good-oh! 1 - 

Taff Evans' Voice: That’s great, sir. 

The hoosh is now being passed round . f 

8 . Taff Evans reaches for and takes his soup . As ifegrips the 
bowl, his finger hurts him and he winces. 

9. Scott's eye has caught the movement • 

Scott {sharply): Is something the matter with your hand, 

Evans? 

10. Taff Evans looks down at his hand, trying to f keep it out of 
sight, and then back up at Scott. * 

Taff Evans: Only a cut, sir. It's nothing, I heal easy. 
{He tries to snuggle down into his bag , then murmurs) Leastways, 
I do at home. 


11. Scott, his hands outside his own sleeping-bag, is entering in his 
diary. 

Scott's Inner Voice: Cooking for five takes a seriously 
longer time, than cooking for four. It is an item I had not 
considered when reorganizing. 

His face shows strain. Mix to * 

12. Ext. Plateau. Scott and his comrades are seen in succession; the 
faces of each, physically striving as they haul in the teeth of the wind 
All are moving with regularity . First Scott's own face . 

13. Then Wilson's . 


14. And lastly, Taff's face . 

Insert Map . The map shows the last section of the route to the Pole . 
A hand with pencil extends the line already marked appreciably 
nearer to the Pole. ' ^ 

/Scott's Inner Voice: Can we keep up these marches? It's 
f critical time, but we ought to do the trick# . 
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15. The five men drawing the sledge. As they go forward, camera 
centres on Tajf Evans, and, marching beside him, Bowers. All the 
marchers are under serious physical and mental strain. Tajf Evans 
speaks. 

Taff^^ans: How far now, sir? 

BowfcRS: About twenty-seven miles. Two good marches. 
The suspeme is clearly wearing on them, and making all impatient. 

16. Among those marching is seen OateS. Oates turns his head to 
lock back at the sledge once, then again a second time. He is obvi¬ 
ously disquieted. Presently he speaks. 

Oates: I’m sorry, but my sleeping-bag’s not on the sledge. 

17. Scott calls to a stop. 

Scott: Hah! 

He and Oates close in towards the sledge and rummage in it. The 
others waiting. He realises fully what the others must be feeling. 

Oates (his face is drawn): It can’t have fallen further back 
than our last halt. May I go, sir? 

He takes off his harness. 

Scott (he cannot keep the weariness out of his voice, and only 
just manages to suppress the irritation ): I’m coming with you. 
Camera turns to see them go off and comes back to show the others 
sitting on the sledge. Snowflakes begin to fall. 

• 

18. All sitting as the snowflakes fall. Tajf Evans, looks at his 
hand, then speaks to Bowers. 

Taff Evans: Can’t trust myself to speak. 

Wilson (not ungently but with firmness): Well, don’t then, 
Taff. 

The silence is heavy, and the snow is still falling. Camera comes 
forward to concentrate on the surface of the laden sledge, now snow 
bespattered. Mix to 

*9. Close up of the face of Taff Evans, the march now resumed, 
furious thoughts consuming him. Snov( is still falling in this and the 
succeeding close ups , in which , it is clear from their bobbing up qnd 
dpwn that tlx men are now marching out of step. 
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20. The face of Oates, profoundly distressed. 

21. The face of Scott, incarnating resolution. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: We only had to go back a couple 
of rfiiles, but it cost us two whole hours. Mix to f 

% 

22. Plateau . Distant shot. T/fe Jr*/?* /j* somewhat lighter and the 

sledge is still being hauled. But the haulers are not so spry as once 
they were . * 

* 

23. The first pair: Taff Evans is speaking to Oates. (The previous 
tension has dispersed.) 

Taff Evans: Can’t be more than five miles now, sir. 

The pair pass on and we see that, next, Bowers as he walks is peer¬ 
ing ahead, shading his eyes with his hand. t 

Bowers: Sir! 

Scott looks round to Bowers, who is pointing almost due ahead. 

24. Bowers . His face is keenly fixed in ga%e on a precise forward 
point. Camera tracks back, and into picture come the faces of the 
others moving up near him to peer forward in the direction along 
which he is looking. 

Bowers (pointing): There. 

25. On the white plain, in the distance, a tiny but distinctly per¬ 
ceptible, undeniable, black spot. 

26. Wilson hands Scott a glass. Scott raises it to his eyes. There 
is silence while he focuses, removing the glasses to fiddle unbearably 
with the milled screw . He puts the glasses once more to his eyes. 
Fingers the focus again. 

• 

27. Masked shot. In the appropriate-shaped mask, first a fu%%, 

then, as it comes into focus, a black flag, planted in the ice, its folds 
hanging. — 

28. Scott lowers the glasses, ffe speaks one word only. 

Scott: Amundsen. 
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He hands the passes hack to Wilson, without removing his ga%e 
from before him . All are looking in that direction. With one 
«ic<$rd, all move again forward. Mix to 

29. Polbckse up. The Norwegian flag above the tent, 

30. The terp and the Norwegian flag that complete the story. The 
English Polar Party come up to it with their sledges, 

31. They remove their harness, Wilson goes into the tent, Taff 
Evans flops down on the sledge, 

32. Scott stands stunned. An exclamation, from Oates, he points, 

33. Panning vhot. All around on the sparkling snow-dust the 
raisecTtracks {wind isolated ) left by dogs in unmelted snow, 

34. A pause. Bowers is just behind the other two. Evans is 
sitting, gloomy, on the further end of the sledge. 

A track back discloses Wilson emerging from the tent with docu- 
ments in his hand. He straightens and pauses, taking in the other's 
feelings. Scott cannot trust himself to speak. He avoids Wilson's 
eye. 

3 5. Close up of Wilson, he speaks quietly. 

Wilson: Well, I suppose it was meant to be. 

36. Scott still stands, not looking at Wilson. Oates takes a pace 
to the sledge and starts undoing a strap. Wilson breaks the silence. 
He refers to the documents he is holding. 

Wilson: They’ve left their names. There were five of 
them apparently. (He holds out an envelope to Scott). And 
there’s a letter to the King of Norway with a note asking 
Captain Scott to be so kind as to deliver it. 

3J* Scott takes the letter and speaks bitterly. 

^Scott: He’s forgotten to stamp f it. (Then, rousing himself, 
sharply ): Birdie—you’d better chqpk the position. 

Bowers move* from picture. 
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38. The sledge. Evans, seated and immobile not so much from 
physical exhaustion, as from emotional strain and disappointment. 
Bowers and Wilson come into picture a moment, fetching the 'one* 
his instruments, the other his sketchbook, and as they leave picture 
Evans still sits on there, numb. The wind is rising agpln and has 
become audible. * 

Scott’s Inner Voice: The Pole. Yes, but under very 
different circumstances from those expected. It is a bitter 
disappointment, and Tam very sorry for my loyal com¬ 
panions. Mix to • 

59. The Union Jack fluttering on a bamboo. Pan downward to the 
famous group photo posed at the Pole. They are all looking in front 
of them as men do when their photograph is being taken. Track 
back disclosing a string stretching from Bower’s flngers towards a 
camera that eventually, pointing away from us, occupies foreground 
with the group in the background. A nearer view so that group is 
just filling screen. 

Bowers: Smile, please. 

Nobody smiles . Bowers pulls the string. A click. From now till 
end of shot, they remain as still as possible recalling the famous 
photo. As the camera goes closer, observing first one grim, blackened 
face and then another, Scott’s inner voice is heard. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: . . . the wind is blowing hard and 
there is that curious damp feeling in the air which -chills one 
to the bone—Great God! This is an awful place. . . . 

With the swift utterance of the final cry out of his heart, camera 
settles on Scott. Fade out 


SEQUENCE FIFTEEN 

• 

1—2. Fade in. Pole. hong shot. Ragged clouds are driving over an 
empty waste. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: January 18th. All the day-dr^aTtrs 
must go. < 

3*. At the Pole by the Uni or Jack on the planted bamboo . There 
is gloom in the men and in the air. 
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Scott’s Inner Voice: Now for the run home and a 
desperate struggle. I wonder if we can do it. 

•This sledge turned for home has been finally packed . Towers hasjust 
put on it a theodolite. Some are getting into their traces, and Taff 
Evans is tightening the packing cords. There is a stillness in the air. 
And flakes of snow are coming down, slowly, steadily. This occasion 
is so obviously not the one to which they had looked forward, and their 
hearts have not the lightness that in other Circumstances would have 
been imported to them by the start back .* All at once Wilton dives 
* into his pouch and produces Cherry-Garrard's stick of chocolate, 
which he hands to Scott . 

Wilson: Cherry asked me to give you this at the Pole. 
Scott takes it and tries to joke . As he unwraps the stick, 

Scott: Sofry you chaps don’t like chocolate. 

The joke falls JSt. Scott breaks the stick into five pieces which he 
passes round. They are munched\ Where is the festive spirit with 
which, in those other circumstances, this gift might have been 
appreciated? When Taff takes his piece of chocolate he catches the 
bad hand in a trace which he is adjusting. Scott notices this. 

' Scott: That hand still bothering you? 

Taff Evans takes his hand away from the trace and looks at it as if 
it were a stranger . 

Taff Evans: Hardly at all now, sir. # 

Scott: Well, only 900 miles to go, lads. Ready! 

Taff throw his shoulder into the trace . 

Scott: Heave! 

All haul and the sledge starts. 

4. Insert of the bumping sledge-meter, indicating o. As it bumps 
(keeping in camera) hands move from that position. Mix to 

5. The same, with the hands in a different position, still going 
round. Mix to 

• <• 

yes A bamboo mast is rigged on the slfdge, and they are getting up 
the tent floor-cloth sail. Taff Evans ir bearing the brunt of raising 
tt.. There is tHougfyvind to stretch it. All are looking up. 
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7. It bellies out. 

8 . They turn to start the sledge *off. 0 « 

9. 'And again Taff Evans exerts his strength, thougp / this time 

with a grunt of pain. Mix to * 

* 

10. Scott hauling. Upfier part of Taff in background. Scott's 
spirits hqve risen. His heLd turned to face Taff. He shouts. 

Scott: This is better, eh? # 

He trudges on a step or two with face forward before he calls to 
Bowers. 

Scott: Your skis should be somewhere round here, 
Birdie. Keep your eyes open for ’em. 

Bowers (shouting back): Aye, aye, sir. 

11. Foreground, Scott's skis. Background, Birdie's indomitably 
stumbling feet. Mix to 

12. The same , Bowers' feet, now marching on with skis. 


€ SEQUENCE SIXTEEN 

r. 

1. Plateau. (Buckley Island.) Along this plain is proceeding the 
sledge. It has its sail up, but the wind does not fill the sail. It is 
making progress, but hauled with effort and it bumps and jolts. The 
men are all hauling, but they are bowed and tired and move slowly. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: The wind is playing strange tricks. 
Instead of blowing steadily northward as it did when we 
came, it keeps dropping, and leaving us the full weight of the 
sledge. 

2. Scott's and Bowers' faces; Wilson in background. Scot^jmd 
Bowers are peeringforward. fiAilson behind his goggles is contenHp 
pujl in the general direction tafcen by his companions. 

Bowers: Land-hoi 
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3. The vast expanse of sas trugus- studded plain. Approaching 
the head of the glacier. The distinctive aspect of the Buckley Island 

• nu&atak . » 

Scot’s Inner Voice: I don’t like the easy way Oates 
and Evans get frost-bitten. Mix to 

4. Scott puts on a spurt but P.O. Evans stumbles. As he rises 
we see that he has snow on his glove . P.O. Evans as he moves, 
ineffectively trying to rub with snow his*frost-bit ten face^ 

« 

5. Int. Tent. A jolly sound of the primus at work. Hoosh is 
cooking. Oates is being cook. Bowers is busy with his calculations. 
Scott entering notes in his diary. Taff Evans huddled, his head in 
his gloves, whjch he has not removed. Camera, which panned to show 
thosei* finishes^pan with Bowers and Scott in picture. Bowers 
finishes his calculations, looks pleased, makes a final rapid check up, 
and then looks up at Scott. 

Bowers: Sirl 

Scott (still entering notes in his diary): M’m. 

* Bowers: You know where Teddy turned back? 

Scott: Yes. What about it? 

Bowers: According to that note of his, we’ve done the 
same distance half a day better. 

Scott (delighted ): Half a day! Hark at that, soldier, we’re 
half a ddf better than Teddy. 

6. Another angle, showing Oates busy over the hoosh and Bowers 
in comer of picture. 

Oates: Good-oh. Day’s march nearer home. Birdie. 
Bowers: Day’s march nearer steaks—large, thick, juicy, 
sizzly ones. 

• Oates: Don’t, Birdie! (Then he catches the infection.) With 
mushrooms. And beer. 

Bowers: And beer. Beer, of course. Gallons of it. 

• *Qates (i very seriously): Had an awful nightmare the other 
jdght. Birdie. Dreamt that Simpson’s had been burnt down. 
At this point the conversation is interrupted by the return of Wikon. 
He first thrusts gn arm, holding a distinctive sack (of fossils ), and 
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his head in through the aperture and Bowers takes the sack . (The 
sack is rust-coloured canvas with E.A.W. and a light yellow cord 
to fasten .) * * 

Bowers: Ha, Bill. What have you got there? 

As Bill climbs in, he bends over the sack, and so does Scoftfhis head 
coming into picture. Camera pans on to them, excluding Wilson, as 
they rummage. ^ ^ 

7. Another angle . Wilsda has come right in. He seats himselj 
brushing past Tajf Evans. Taff guards his hand from weight, 
indicating to us its tenderness. Wilson settling down. 

Wilson: Quite an interesting day. (We see that he is 
exhausted). This hoosh smells good. Yours, Titus? 

Oates' Voice (off—not answering question): Birdie reckons 
we've done half a day better than Teddy did. * 

Wilson: Good. 

Wilson is desperately tired, and can hardly rouse himself to react 
to this news. He is almost asleep. 

8. Scott and Bowers are examining the fossils they have extracted 
from the bag. Taff just in picture. 

Scott: What are these. Bill? 

9. Wilson rouses himself with difficulty from the lethargy of 

exhaustion . t 

Wilson: Sea plants, mostly, and some tree fossils. 
Bowers' Voice (off): Good heavens! This must have been 
quite a warm spot once upon a time. 

Wilson: And look at this. 

He picks out a lump and hands it to Scott . 

10. Scott in foreground. Bowers in background is now supping his 
hoosh. 

Scott: Coal, by Jove! 

A smile spreads over his face. Scott’s smiling face. v ' 

Scott's Voice (a reminiscent voice, his lips do not mm, he is 
recalling the phrase heard in ttof meeting ;): r What's the prospects 
of trade between this city and the South Pol^?' • 
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His smile and reminiscence continue (in the same shot) into the next 
shot. 

* % 1 

11. y^ift’s face, amused at the reminiscence. His hoosh is passed 
into picture, He takes it with one hand as, lump of coal in the Sther, 
he turrft to the despondent Taff, trying to draw him into con¬ 
versation, * 

Scott (making to throw the coal)\ C6al, Evans, catch! 

» 

12*, Tajf instinctively tries to catch the lump, but it is his injured 
hand that receives it. Although the lump is not large, and has only 
come a short distance he winces, and involuntarily groans, 

Scott’s Voice (off): Whatever’s the matter, man? 

Taff (whyse hands are still gloved, nursing the painful one): 
Nothing, sirNit’s quite all right. A bit awkward, that’s all. 
But Dr, Wilson has passed forward into picture and, with no sign 
of his exhaustion, is dexterously ripping with a knife the wrist part 
of one of Taff Evans' gloves. He gently draws it off, 

13. The discovered hand, swollen, white and suppurating in patches. 
The nails are coming off, Wilson's face in background as he starts 
to work on it. Fade out 

14-20. Fade in, Scott and Taff hauling downhill * 

Taff hauling. 

Long shot. The party making their way along a crevasse, 

Scott’s Inner Voice: I am indeed glad that we have 
finished with the Plateau. Another week of those conditions 
might have had a very bad effect on Evans. Mix to. 

Long shot. The party making their way above a precipice, Taff 
limping behind, 

•Round side of precipice, Scott advances, scouting, Backview of 
Scott. 

Crevasse as seen by Scott. 

• 0 

S.\. Close up of Scott. 

Scott {examining the scene): .See your flag anywhere, 
Birdie? 
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22. Close up of Bowers. 

Bowers (shading his eyes. Oates in background ): No sign of 
it, sirl 

2 3 * 

Scott: We’ll try a bit back and to the right. 

24. Scott turns and returns to the others. 

2 j. As he reaches them. 

Scott: Evans, off with your harness, and take the after 
end of the sledge. Understand? 

Taff Evans {not immediately ): Aye, aye, sir. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: There is no doubt that Evans is a 
good deal run down. I think Wilson, Bowefs and I Are as 
fit as possible, but Oates seems to feel the cold and fatigue 
more than we do. 

26-30. Party retraces steps y leaving Taff. Taff removes goggles 
and stumbles, Party slides down slope, Taff falls in background. 
Sponges his neck with snow, rises,points to flag, as men with sledge 
struggle in foreground. 

Taff Evaks: There it is! There’s the flag! 

The others look in the direction indicated. Tumbled ice blocks and 
no flag. ' 

31. Close up of Scott. 

Scott {his goggles are pushed up, and he has vainly searched for 
the flag. He shakes his head): Shadow! 

He turns back to the sledge. 

< 

32. The sledge being righted as Taff stumbles down hill towards 
it. Mix to 

33. Glacier {lower). Taff Evans , standing by the sledge that i{ 
beinfcgot ready. His movemehtj are obviously lethargic. 

Scores Inner Voice: Evans keeps saying, as#he would, 
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that he is quite well. How can a man be ‘quite well’ with 
hands like that? Mix to 

» m 0 

34. Evans straining to start the sledge. 

3 5. Only after the whole team have s trained for some moments does 
the sledge mpve slowly forward, 

a 

36. A flattish hut hummocky stretch. Polar party , movin^slowly y 
approaches camera. It is obvious that Taff Evans' trace is slack. 
He is no longer pulling, Scott gives the order to stop, 

37. Scott peers forward and then turns towards the team, 

Scott: It, can’t be far. Birdie, trot up that hill and see if 

you cfin spof^je cairn. 

38. Bowers slips out of his harness and trudges out of shot up a 
slope. Taff Evans bends down slowly and starts fidgeting with his 
ski-binding. Scott notices this. 

39. Scott has turned towards Taff Evans. 

Scott: What’s wrong, Evans? 

Taff Evans: It’s loose, sir. Come loose, sir. (Hegestures to 
his ski-straff) Have it done in a moment. * 

Scott* Hold on. (He comes up to Taff Evans, and to save 
him continual bending, himself bends down to adjust Taff Evans' 
ski.) I’ll do it. You get your harness off. 

Taff Evans supports himself on Scott's shoulder, getting out of his 
harness the while . 

Taff Evans: Just the old hand, sir. Makes me a bit slow. 
There is a hail offscreen and Scott, still bent over Taff Evans 9 ski, 
/urns. 

40. On the top of a large hummock, Bowers is shouting and point¬ 
ing. His voice calling sounds far off. 

Bowers: I can’t see the cairn, sirl But I can see the 
Carrier! 

He starts back to rejoin the party . 
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41. Scott (concluding the job): Try that. (Taff hardly responds). 
Move your feet. 

Taff Evans (now out of harness) raises his foot plus ski. 

Scott: Sure you can manage? 

Taff: Yes, sir. Fll be fine. 

Something in Evans ’ voice holds Scott. He pauses. 

* 

42. Scott places his hands-on Evans' shoulder and looks searchingly 
at him ^ 

43. Reverse shot. Evans musters a smile in which he seeks to 
place all the assurance that was missing from his voice . 

44. Scott says gently. 

Scott: That’s the man, Taff. Take your tj^ie. W^’ll be 
camping soon. 

He turns away to resume his place in the team. A moment later, 
Taff drops to one knee, as though to make a final easing to the ski 
adjustment . 

45. Bowers is arriving back from the hummock. He gets into his 
harness and the sledge moves off, leaving P.O. Evans still working 
on his ski-binding . 

46. Taff Evans painfully extracts his hands from his gloves, 
revealing his frost-bitten and suppurating cut . He bends 'dazedly to 
make final adjustment to his ski-binding, and winces violently. 

47. The sledge comes towards camera. Scott is staring ahead . 
Suddenly he gives the order to stop. The sledge halts. 

48. Scott is worried, frowning. Abruptly he turns and looks 

behind. * 

49. A fall and then . . . We see a distant figure lying black 

against the snow. % * # 

50* Scott hurriedly gets out of his harness and skis back along the 
track. Wilson, Bowers and Oates following his example. 
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51. Taff Evans lying in the snow. He has torn open his jacket. 
His hands , terribly and grotesquely frost-bitten, are bare. Scott 
entitfs scene and lifts him with camera tracking in to isolate them. 
ScotPka^ now raised Taff Evans, who opens his eyes, but with a 
glared look in them. * 

Scofr: ^hat is it, Taff? 

Taff Evans {barely audible ): It’s all right, sir. Quite well... 
His voice trails off. He tries to rise, buttScott restrains him and he 
suddenly goes limp. Mix to » ^ 

52! They have erected a ski and bamboo cross over Taff Evans ’ 
grave in foreground. The sun is low on the horizon, with deep 
shadows. Scott stands looking at the cross. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: It is a terrible thing to lose a com- 
paniqp in th's way. To leave him here—after all the miles 
we have sledge'cl together. 

Fie pulls down his goggles, then exits. Fade out 

53. Fade in. Barrier {Glacier gate) Distant shot. The flat 
expanse of barrier ice stretching to the horizon. 

,M " Scott {off): Plateau done. Glacier done. 

Wilson {off): Four hundred miles of Barrier and we’re 
home. 

54. At a camp. Scott and Wilson regarding the way ahead. 

.Bowers in background. 

Scott: We’ve got to do more miles a day. Bill. Well, we 
ought to find it warmer down here, anyhow. 

Bowers raises the thermometer he has just picked up and thrusts it 
in front of Scott without a word. Scott looks down at it. Scott 
whistles. He looks at Wilson . 

Scott: Sixty degrees of frost! It can't last. 

They ga^e at each other. Mix to 


. . # SEQUENCE SEVENTEEN 

, 1. Ext. Barrier {upper). A sledge-meter is bumping away. 

The sledge-meter leaves picture and yields place to the furrowed snow. 
Mix to 
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2. Close shot . Scott making ready to start . 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Only five miles again yesterday. 
This will never do. , ^ 

Track back. All except Oates are now in their traces . But/jates 
is dogged in his slowness. The others, ready themselves lohg since, 
stand and watch the interminable process. Bowers steps forward 
to help, but is waved back. „ 

Oates (trying to crack k/ joke but his face cannot muster a smile)'. 
The tortoise beat the hare in the end. 

Even Oates ’ wave back is grotesquely slow in tempo. At last hejs 
ready. 

3. The stationary sledge-runners. They are started and heaved 

forward over a dragging, clogging surface. Oates accompanying 
weakly, limpingbadly. Pan down to his feet. c ^ 

Scott’s Inner Voice: There is no getting away from the 
fact that we are not going strong. And I’m afraid soldier’s 
foot is bad,' Mix to 

\ 

4. Int. Tent on Barrier (upper). Hoosh is once again cooking. Ana 
with the war?nth and sibling of the primus, spirits have once again 
risen . Oates, despite his pain, is trying to lead lively conversation ., 

Oates: When I get home—never going to walk another 
step. Ride wherever I go. 

Bowers: Even in London? } 

Oates: London . . . Know the Empire Promenade, 
Birdie? ’ 

Bowers: Funny thing. I’ve never been. 

Oates: First night home, I’ll be there. N 

Bowers: You must take me with you, Titus. But we’lb 
have to leave your horse outside. 

5. I Vilson is talking low to Scott. 

Wilson: I ought to tell you that we haven’t too much oil 
in hand. v * * 

Scott: Mm, if we’re still short at Mount Hooper, we’ll \ 
try £oing on cold meals. 

Wilson: We may have no choice. 
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6. Oates cannot get his finneskoe off'. He tries it vainly, then leans 
: hack in despair, indicating his leg. Wilson bends forward into 
* pityf e an d busies himself with the finneskoe, loosening it gently. 

CT&kes (looking around): Funny, used to have what they 
called a ‘good leg for a boot’. Wouldn't think it how, 

, would^ou, Bill? 

At this moment, Wilson gently remove r Oates ’ finneskoe. Oates 
lives a gasp of pain. Then suddenly lookd up to the side and catches 

Ught Of— ’ jr- 

7. Scott and Bowers both looking down at his foot, and then 
looking up and exchanging glances. 

8 . Oates has faugh t their expression. He addresses himself again 
x o Wilson. 

Oates: Bill, what chance have I got? 

Wilson (not looking up at him): Hard to say, Titus. 

Oates (looking back at Scott): How far is it to Hooper 
lepot now? 

19. Scott and Bowers. Their faces seek to, but cannot hide their 
ompassion. 

Scott: Eight and a half miles. We’ll do it in no time. 

A 

o. Oates ??ioves and gives another gasp of pain, and Wilson hands 
im the brandy. 

' Oates (wryly, as he takes it): Purely medicinal. 

1. Scott's face as he enters in his diary. It is stem and devoured 
nth pity. He looks up, taken by a new train of thought, before 
mtinuing to write . Then writes — 

Scott’s Inner Voice: What shall we find at Mount 
•Hooper depot? If oil is short again.... 
icott shivers with cold. Mix to 

12? Jixt. Barrier (Mount Hooper). The four sight the depot. 
fhis sight impels them all to make an effort and urge the sledge for¬ 
ward. Oates, who obviously can hardly keep up, is supporteckby 
Wilson, who appears to take the strain of two. 

*9 
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Wilson: See, old man, you made it all right. It wasn’t 
so bad. Mix to 

r 

14. Mount Hooper depot. Scott and bowers come to the cairn and 
eagerly dig out the containers. They are on hands and MneeS. They 
find some food, hut scrabble on and unearth an oil container. Bowers 
picks it up, weighs it in 'Ins hand and exclaims. He hands it to 
Scott, :vk\ moves it up and* down carefully . 

Scott: It’s not full. # 

Bowers ’ face is a study . He is speechless with conflicting ideas. 
Scott is examining the top closely. 

Scorr: The seal’s not broken. 

They stand up, and camera rises with them. Wilson has come into 
picture, supporting Oates. 

Wilson: Odd things happen out here. It may be eva¬ 
poration. 

Bowers: Yes, but. . . . 

Scott (interrupts): Come on, chaps. No good arguing the 
‘whys and wherefores’. Up tent. 

He turns on his heel back towards the sledge. Mix to 

15. The wind has risen . Snow is falling outside. It is piling up 
around the tent, upon the tent. We hear Scott's voice . 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Among ourselves we are unend¬ 
ingly cheerful, but what each man feels in his heart I can only 
guess. Mix to 

16. Int. Tent on Barrier (Mount Hooper). Inside the tent . The 
wind blows through the fabric, and shakes it from time to time . 
Wilson is attending to Oates, Bowers is studying his notebook and 
making silent calculations. He moves his lips, but says nothing. 
Camera pans a little to show Scott. He is writing in bis diary. 
Camera comes back to watch Oates as his foot is being dressed, he 
speaks slowly, with the articulation of near-exhaustion. His nyrd* 
sound like those of an instructed deaf man — i.e. the stress is laid % 
on each syllable separately, i 

Oates: Letting up a little, I think. 
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All the occupants of the tent cease whatever they were doing and 
listen. It seems for a moment that Oates may be right. But after 
the'^gomentary silence, the b lizard resumes with redoubled fury. 
All n:$me what they were doing. ^ 

17. Wilson finishes his work on Oates' leg, and helps him into his 
sleeping bag*which has been cut down the side. 

18. Scott has been looking compassionately at Oates, hhi^sumes 
writing. 

19* What Scott is writing this time we see , but do not hear the 

words—'Poor Soldier is at the end of his tether.' 

* • 

% 

20. Oates is noh> in his bag. Wilson picks up his book, it is a 
volume of Tennyson. He holds it so that we can see the title. He 
turns the page. In a momentary silence of the blizard, the turning 
of the pages is clearly audible. Then he looks away from the book. 

zi. Oates lying in foreground. His head and arms are outside his 
sleeping bag. His head is resting on one hand, and he looks ex¬ 
tremely dejected. Almost as if telepathically united , the three others 
cease what they are doing and look at Oates. Then, df a slight move¬ 
ment from Oates indicates that he might look up, they remove their 
eyes from*bim again. Soon, Bowers ceases to pore over his notebook 
and Wilson's ga^e no longer sees the pages of his book. Their eyes 
are fixed on the past? On the future? One does not know—only 
Scott, slowly, how slowly, still enters up his diary. Oates sighs, and 
again he speaks in a queer absent-minded voice. 

Oates: I hope I shan’t wake to-morrow. Bill. 

He closes his eyes. Fade out / 

22. Fade in. Inside of tent wall as seen by Oates. 

# * <§ 

23. The sleepless Oates, his eyes open. He gives a terrible sigh, and 
in his expression is deep, deep regret tj^t he has woken to conscious¬ 
ness. 
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24. It is lighter in the tent. The blisgard is still blowing. Oates 
begins, slowly, as gently as he can, not to wake the others, to wriggle 
out of his sleeping-bag. * * 

2 j. but Scott has awakened, his eyes are open. Tan. Anci so, just 
discernible, are Wilson's. And Bowers'. f * 

26. A figure has stood ufiin the half-light and feels the gaye of three 
comrackU, It speaks, quitedeliberately. Its voice is that of Oates. 

Oates: Fm just going outside. I may be away some tiipe. 
The figure unlaces the tent flap and wriggles through. 

27. Bowers. His weight is rested on his elbow . His breath comes 
in gasps. A light illumines his face. Tan and we* see that it is a 
pale glow coming through the opened tent flap. The lord of the flap 
is blowing in the wind that penetrates into the tent carrying with it a 
gust of snowflakes. Bowers hastily drags himself to the aperture. 
Scott enters the picture, forestalling him. Their faces are close 
together. From the level of their heads both are on hands and knees. 
Scott's hand closes the tent flap. 

28. Wilson's face. (He is still lying in his sleeping-bag.) In his 
eyes is the agony of the world. 

29. Scott slowly returns to his place. He closes his eyes, and then 
opens them again, gating. 

jo. The tent. The bliqgard. The tent is piled and heaped with 
snow. Snow is driving hard against the tent. Staggering against the 
driving snow and wind, becoming even vaguer, is the figure of Oates. 
The figure disappears in the snow, as the rising sound of the wind 
replaces the voice. 

Scott’s Voice: ... a brave man and a gallant gentleman.* 
Fade out 

\ 

31. Fade in. Cape Evans. Night. The blasting Aurora: its limits 
flash continually and rise to a flaming crescendo; then suddenly pale s 
Scott’s Voice: This inlfense cold convinces me that the 
season has broken—far earlier than I expected. Fade out. . 
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32. Fade in. Barrier {Mount Hooper). Beside the tumbled depot, 
cairn andflag. The sledge is loaded. The other two are fastening and 
adjusting straps. Bowers is unloading some items. Tan down shows 
us on the snow a sleeping-bag, A pair of skis. Into picture a 
bundle and thfn a scarf. Bowers' hands hesitate. Then he leaves it 
there. Next ‘Handley Cross'. Pan back to Bowers hesitating at the 
distinctively lippearing fossil bag. He weighs it in his hand {it 

weighs 36 lb.) and lets it lie on the ground. He looks up. 

• 

3 3 . * Across Bowers' shoulder. Scott and Wilson as seen by him. 
They are both looking back at him. Wilson changes his ga^e and 
looks at Scott. Scott answers Wilson's eye a moment, and then 
comes forward, camera moving backward to show him stooping, and 
then himself lifting the fossil bag to place it on the sledge. When he 
has done so he straightens himself and looks again at the others. 
Scott: We shall be all right at One Ton. It’s full of stuff. 

34. They start to get into their traces. Mix to 

35. Three pairs of skis, distributed over foreground and back¬ 
ground, moving slowly, trudging forward. Mix to 

36. Int. Tent on barrier. We see in close up a thic%pencil dipped 
into the pmmus container and drawn out. When held up for inspec¬ 
tion it is only wet on half its length. Behind it the downcast but 
purposeful face of Scott. 

37. A scrap of paper or diary page. The thick black pencil has 
made a blob marked ‘Camp'. It draws a line straight on {L to R) 
to ( One Ton' and then marks the distance ‘29 miles' and withdraws. 
Then the pencil mixes in again reddy to mark again, marks off a 
distance *7'. {The date *March 18' mixes in as the pencil marks 

7 ’). 

Superimpose {holding this shot): 

38. A primus: the end of the previous shot does not altogether 
disappear buf still remains faintly visible behind. 
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The roaring flame of the primus dies away. A hand pumps vigor¬ 
ously at the primus hut to no avail. This shot now fades and the 
previous one is restored . « ^ 

39. The diary page seen in full strength. but as th$ diary page 

strengthens once more we see the date ‘March 19 9 has been aclded, and 
the pencil comes again into picture, marking off ‘5 \ 9 , then withdraws . 
A moment, then the dath ‘March 20 9 mixes in and the hand and 
pencil hack , and the pincil marks offf\\ (The distance left — 

11 miles—is not figured on the screen , hut we can see that to One 
Ton still remains a distance almost as long as any two of the day 9 s 
distances marked off.) 

40. The primus cup, containing some burning methylated. Above 
the weak flame is a pan containing some melting icMocks. Bht this 
flame, too, flickers out. As it goes—mix to 

41. Int. Tent on Barrier. Bowers is in his sleeping-bag, shiveringand 
resting. Wilson is likewise in his bag, but his arms are free and 
he is mixing food without a primus. Scott is making calculations 
with diary and pencil. All three are cold and drawn. At this 
moment the tent flap, insufficiently fastened, blows open loudly in a 
gust of cold wind that penetrates the tent. Bowers starts up and 
involuntarily raises himself as though to go towards the aperture, an 
eager look on his face. What or whom does he think to see ? Then he 
turns in almost apology to the others. 

Bowers: Thought for a moment—it might be old Titus. 
Stupid of me. Sorry. 

He snuggles down again into his bag closes his eyes and shivers. 
Wilson, who is nearest the tent flap, starts to lace it up again. 
Scott resumes his calculations. 

4 

42. Insert of the notebook with the entries we have seen. The line to 

One Ton, ticked off *j\ 9 , f\ 9 . Scott measures the remaining 
unmarked section with his pencil length. 4 

V 

43 f Close up of Scott, Wilso\\in background. Scott looks up. His 
eyes are still fearless. 
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6 . 
Scott: Only eleven miles now, Bill. Two good marches. 
( eagerly ) One, if the snow holds off. 

44. The Barrier at night. The tent. The sound of a wind. As the 
wind rises ^ the sky darkens and snow starts to fall. The sentence 
has been passed. The snow becomes thicker. Through the thick 
snow lying nn it and enveloping it and drifted against it y it is almost 
impossible to see the tent. The snow is*now whirling and swirling. 
Mix to f 9~ 


SEQUENCE EIGHTEEN / 

1. Tent inttfior. The three men are lying in their sleeping-bags. 
Insidty a tiny light, improvised from a tobacco tin containing spirit, 
is all the illumination; conspicuous are a pile of diaries, a camera 
and the bag of fossils. Outside rages the fury of the blizard. The 
tent fabric shakes. 

2. Close up of Wilson, writing a letter. We hear his inner voice. 
The tone is firm and rather dry and matter-of-fact. Emotion is 
washed out of itfor this passage. 

Wilson’s Inner Voice: Captain Scott is no,w lying in this 
tent with a frozen foot. I am afraid he will never walk again. 
If the wind drops, Birdie and I are going to try to reach the 
next depot and return. We have come together one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred miles, and are now only eleven miles 
away from stores in plenty. 

As Wilson's inner voice completes this passage, he pauses and 
closes his eyes . 

Wilson’s Inner Voice: Only eleven miles. 

The picture pans to Bowers firft, then to Scott . They also have pen 
and paper, the one a letter, the other his diary, but they are not 
writing now. The camera view ascends to the converging darkness of 
the top of the tent, and as it does so the voice of the blivgard rises, 
and in its fury we hear the disembodied words: 

Voice of the Blizzard: Eleven miles, eleven miles 5 . . . 
eleven mijjSs eleven miles.. . 
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3. The camera comes down again from the darkness, and as itfalls 

the windfalls with it, and Wilson's face is smiling, and his eves are 
open, and he whispers. * 

Wilson (whispers): Eleven miles. 

4. And the patch of tent at which Wilson is gating illumines and 
becomes — 

j. ExTPCortachy. Close up of a milestone, inscribed c n miles 
Glen of Clachen \ And the blizard becomes the soft wind of tffe 
highlands, and— - 

4 

6 . Long shot—there is Oriana, coming towards pirn over the 
brow of the hill\ And — 

7. Ext. Barrier. A gust of blizard and snow effaces the vision. 

8. And now the dreamer and the whisperer is Scott. 

Scott: Eleven miles! 

9. And through the tent canvas before him — 

10. Ext. Beach—the blizard has become a breeze, and a ripple of 
light waves is beating on, and receding from, a wide flat expanse of 
shore. The camera panning discloses a wider and wider view of 
beach, revealing to us: first, a receding trail of footmarks on the 
glistening and otherwise untrodden sand; then, gently walking from 
us, Scott, and beside him Kathleen, the breeze blowing gently and 
freshly as they go hand in hand. 

Kathleen’s Voice: Think of me when you make those 
footmarks. 

Scott’s Voice: Every step of the way. 

11. This last vision, too, is effaced by driving snow. 

12. K This time in the tent is faience. All three men are writing. 
It is even possible to hear the pencils. 
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13. Bowers is writing his last letter . Through the bristles and 
grime that cover his face, the undaunted nose still challenges . 

^Bowers’ Inner Voice: My own dearest mother, I should 
so like to have come through, for your dear sake. It is splen¬ 
did to pass, however, with such companions as I have, and 
as all nve of us have mothers and wives, you will not be 
alone. There will be no shame, and you will know I have 
struggled to the end. Your ever-loving son to the end of this 
life and the next, when God shall wipe away all teais from 
our eyes. 

Bowers closes his eyes and rests . 

14. Wilson also is writing his last letter. 

Wilson’s^Jnner Voice: God knows I am sorry to be the 

caus? of sorrc*v to anyone in the world, but everyone must 
die. All the things I had hoped to do with you after the 
expedition are as nothing now. My only regret is leaving 
you to struggle through your life alone. All is for the best 
to those who love God, and oh, my Ory, we have both loved 
Him with all our lives. All is well. 

He thrusts the letter in his breast, wriggles down in the sleeping-bag, 
and closes his eyes. 

15. Scott looks first at Bowers {off), then at Wilson {off). The 
camera tracks back to include Wilson's form in his sleeping-bag. 
Scott throws his left arm over Wilson and starts to write in his 
diary. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: For my own sake I do not regret 
this journey . . . We took risks—we knew we took them. 
Things have come out against us. And therefore we have no 
cause for complaint. . . . 

16. Scott goes on writing with difficulty, pausing frequently to look 

up. 

Scott’s Inner Voice: Had we lived I should have had a 
tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance and courage of my 
companions, which would hav* \ stirred the heart of e^ery 
•Englishm^il. Jt seems a pity, bui I don’t think I can’write 
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mure. These rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the 
tale. . . . For God’s sake, look after our people. 

He looks up . # 

17. Ext. Tent on Barrier (lower). Longshot. Night, The bliygard 
is so violent that the tent is only intermittently seen* though it. 
Fade out 


SEQUENCE NINETEEN 

1. Fade in, ']f,xt. Barrier, The sun. Superimpose title: ‘The' 
Return of the Sun\ Fade out title and hold scene. The sun grows 
brighter, much brighter. It irradiates with brightness and sparkle 
the flat white plain . And there is heard the cracking of a whip and 
loud energetic cries in Dimitri's voice: 

Dimitri’s Voice: Choo-i! Choo-i! Kai! Skurray! 

2. And we see in the bright sunshine a mound of snow, with 
sticking up not far away from it three feet of bamboo rod. Ca?nera 
pans, to show, passing, a dog-sledge. Suddenly another shout and the 
team stops. A man ( Wright ) gets slowly out of the sledge. He 
comes towards the camera, towards the mound. 

3. Reverse shot, from behind Wright. He comes slowly* towards 
the mound. And when he reaches it, pauses a moment, unable to 
move further. 

4. Then he bends forward and brushes some snow from its apex. 
Tent fabric becomes exposed. He turns and beckons to his 
companions. Mix to 

j. Scott's diary is being held in close up in a pair of gloved hands . 
The right hand brushes post and snow from the cover of the book and 
opens it. We see a glimpse of Scott's handwriting. % • 

~ 6. iWe see now that the diary ds in the hands of Atkinson . He is 
standing close by the tent in thefioollow formed by digjingvut the tent v 
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Around him are the other members of the search party, some with 
spades in their hands. They are: Wright, Lashly, Crean, Hooper * 
'Ch'erry-Garrard, Keohane, Dijnitri, Nelson and Williamson. 
Atkinson is reading to his companions from the diary, but we do 
not hear his words. Mix to • 

7. A tlost depiction of the cross. Close enough to read the word r 
on it. , 

TO STRIVE, TO SEEK, TO FIND, ^ND NOT TO YIELD. 


i Tr#ck back until the cross is seen in its entirety, standing on a 
Icairn of rocks. Fade out 


THE END 
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